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A.  JAUBERT 

JÉSUS  ET  LE  CALENDRIER 
DE  Q^UMRÂN 

La  chronologie  de  la  Passion  plaçant  au  mardi  soir  la  Cène  de  Jésus^ 
a  suscité  les  réactions  les  plus  diverses  :  de  l’adhésion  chaleureuse  à  l’opposi¬ 
tion  la  plus  vive.  Le  ton  passionné  de  certaines  ‘réfutations’*  pourrait 
surprendre  s’il  ne  s’expliquait  précisément  par  la  grande  diffusion  de  la 
thèse. 

En  ce  débat  ouvert  entre  les  spécialistes,  j’aurais  préféré  de  beaucoup  ne 
pas  intervenir  et  attendre  en  particulier  la  publication  de  documents 
nouveaux  sur  le  calendrier.  Mais  l’abondance  des  questions  soulevées,  les 
simplifications  souvent  abusives  m’ont  paru  justifier  certaines  observations. 

Il  faudrait  non  pas  un  article  mais  plusieurs  pour  traiter  de  toutes  les 
incidences  de  la  thèse.  C’est  dire  le  caractère  succinct  de  cet  article.  La 
dernière  partie  envisagera  diverses  questions,  mais  j’irai  d’abord  au  coeur  du 
sujet:  Est-il  vraisemblable  que  Jésus  ait  utilisé  un  calendrier  où  la  Pâque  se 
célébrait  au  mardi  soir? 

C’est  en  effet  un  critère  d’invraisemblance  qu’on  oppose  assez  générale¬ 
ment  à  la  thèse.  Comment  Jésus  a-t-il  pu  utiliser  le  calendrier  d’un  milieu 
aussi  fermé  que  celui  de  Qumrân?  Comment  lui  qui  fréquentait  le  Temple  et 
montait  pour  les  fêtes  liturgiques  à  Jérusalem  aurait-il  dérogé  au  calendrier 
officiel  de  la  Pâque?  et  comment  était-ce  seulement  possible? 

Ainsi  sommes-nous  amenés  à  aborder  le  contexte  sociologique  où  se 
mouvait  Jésus:  problèmes  de  calendrier;  milieux  fréquentés  par  Jésus; 
rapports  de  Jésus  et  du  Temple;  possibilité  d’une  Pâque  à  Jérusalem  à  une 
date  non  officielle.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  sur  des  domaines  parfois  si  difficiles  à 
explorer,  cette  enquête  très  limitée  ne  prétend  qu’à  esquisser  des  solutions  et 
à  susciter  la  recherche. 

I.  LES  PROBLÈMES  DE  CALENDRIER  AU  TEMPS  DE  JÉSUS 

En  attendant  la  publication  de  nouveaux  fragments  de  Qumrân  qui  seraient 
là  spécialement  les  bienvenus,  il  faut  reprendre  cette  question  avec  les 
quelques  documents  dont  nous  disposons.  Nous  connaissons  maintenant 
avec  certitude  un  calendrier  différent  du  judaïsme  officiel,  défendu  par  le 
livre  des  Jubilés  et  confirmé  par  les  trouvailles  de  Qumrân.  Calendrier  de 
364  jours,  commençant  au  mercredi,  quatrième  jour  de  la  semaine,  jour  de  la 

'  \  oir  mon  livre:  Im  Date  de  la  Cine.  Calendrier  biblique  et  Liturgie  chrétienne  (Paris,  1957). 

'  Cf.  l’article  de  Blinzler,  ‘ Qumrankalender  und  Passionschronologie’,  ^.N.IV.  xlix  (1958), 
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A.  JAUBERT 

JÉSUS  ET  LE  CALENDRIER 
DE  Q^LIMRÂN 

La  chronologie  de  la  Passion  plaçant  au  mardi  soir  la  Cène  de  Jésus^ 
a  suscité  les  réactions  les  plus  diverses  :  de  l’adhésion  chaleureuse  à  l’opposi¬ 
tion  la  plus  vive.  Le  ton  passionné  de  certaines  ‘réfutations’®  pourrait 
surprendre  s’il  ne  s’expliquait  précisément  par  la  grande  diffusion  de  la 
thèse. 

En  ce  débat  ouvert  entre  les  spécialistes,  j’aurais  préféré  de  beaucoup  ne 
pas  intervenir  et  attendre  en  particulier  la  publication  de  documents 
nouveaux  sur  le  calendrier.  Mais  l’abondance  des  questions  soulevées,  les 
simplifications  souvent  abusives  m’ont  paru  justifier  certaines  observations. 

Il  faudrait  non  pas  un  article  mais  plusieurs  pour  traiter  de  toutes  les 
incidences  de  la  thèse.  C’est  dire  le  caractère  succinct  de  cet  article.  La 
dernière  partie  envisagera  diverses  questions,  mais  j’irai  d’abord  au  coeur  du 
sujet:  Est-il  vraisemblable  que  Jésus  ait  utilisé  un  calendrier  où  la  Pâque  se 
célébrait  au  mardi  soir? 

C’est  en  effet  un  critère  d’invraisemblance  qu’on  oppose  assez  générale¬ 
ment  à  la  thèse.  Comment  Jésus  a-t-il  pu  utiliser  le  calendrier  d’un  milieu 
aussi  fermé  que  celui  de  Qumrân?  Comment  lui  qui  fréquentait  le  Temple  et 
montait  pour  les  fêtes  liturgiques  à  Jérusalem  aurait-il  dérogé  au  calendrier 
officiel  de  la  Pâque?  et  comment  était-ce  seulement  possible? 

Ainsi  sommes-nous  amenés  à  aborder  le  contexte  sociologique  où  se 
mouvait  Jésus:  problèmes  de  calendrier;  milieux  fréquentés  par  Jésus; 
rapports  de  Jésus  et  du  Temple;  possibilité  d’une  Pâque  à  Jérusalem  à  une 
date  non  officielle.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  sur  des  domaines  parfois  si  difficiles  à 
explorer,  cette  enquête  très  limitée  ne  prétend  qu’à  esquisser  des  solutions  et 
à  susciter  la  recherche. 

I.  LES  PROBLÈMES  DE  CALENDRIER  AU  TEMPS  DE  JÉSUS 
En  attendant  la  publication  de  nouveaux  fragments  de  Qumrân  qui  seraient 
là  spécialement  les  bienvenus,  il  faut  reprendre  cette  question  avec  les 
quelques  documents  dont  nous  disposons.  Nous  connaissons  maintenant 
avec  certitude  un  calendrier  différent  du  judaïsme  officiel,  défendu  par  le 
livre  des  Jubilés  et  confirmé  par  les  trouvailles  de  Qumrân.  Calendrier  de 
364  jours,  commençant  au  mercredi,  quatrième  jour  de  la  semaine,  jour  de  la 

*  Voir  mon  livre:  La  Date  de  la  Cène.  Calendrier  biblique  et  Liturgie  chrétienne  (Paris,  1957). 

•  Cf.  l’article  de  Blinzler,  ‘ Qumrankalender  und  Passionschronologie’,  xux  (1958), 
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2  A.  JAUBERT 

création  des  luminaires  et  où  la  Pâque  se  célèbre  par  conséquent  au  mardi 
soir,  début  du  mercredi.^ 

Si,  comme  l’ont  cru  quelques  uns,  la  pratique  d’une  Pâque  au  mardi  soir 
était  exclusivement  réservée  au  milieu  fermé  de  Qumrân,  il  serait  difficile 
d’admettre  que  Jésus  ait  adopté  une  telle  pratique  de  calendrier;  mais 
précisément  l’origine  ancienne  du  calendrier  des  Jubilés,  les  polémiques  de 
calendrier  au  temps  de  Jésus  et  les  survivances  postérieures  du  calendrier 
sacerdotal  ancien  sont  de  sérieuses  raisons  qui  militent  en  sens  inverse. 

(fl)  Les  attaches  bibliques  du  calendrier  des  'Jubilés'  et  de  Qumrân 
Pluûeurs  spécialistes  sont  réticents  sur  l’origine  ancienne  du  calendrier  des 
Jubilés  et  de  Qumrân,  principalement  à  cause  de  la  difficulté  pratique  de 
faire  coexister  un  tel  calendrier  avec  l’année  solaire  réelle  de  365  jours  i  /4  pen¬ 
dant  une  longue  période  de  temps.  C’est  là  une  difficulté  sur  laquelle  nous 
reviendrons  car  elle  nous  parait  précisément  postuler  des  modalités  pratiques 
assez  diverses,  mais  les  obscurités  ne  doivent  pas  faire  perdre  de  vue  les 
secteurs  éclairés. 

En  effet  pour  beaucoup  de  raisons  qu’il  suffit  d’énumérer  ici  (caractère 
sacerdotal  du  livre  des  Jubilés  et  de  la  secte  de  Qumrân  ;  revendication  d’arch¬ 
aïsme  et  de  ‘conformité’  au  calendrier  de  Moïse;  date  de  la  fête  des  Semaines; 
même  conception  sacrale  de  l’histoire  et  coïncidence  des  jours  liturgiques; 
chronologie  du  déluge),*  ce  calendrier  nous  est  apparu  en  dépendance 
étroite  du  calendrier  utilisé  dans  les  documents  sacerdotaux,  du  Pentateuque, 
A'Esdras,  Néhémie  et  des  Chroniques.  Aux  divers  arguments  déjà  alignés,  on 
peut  ajouter  actuellement  d’autres  remarques  convergentes;  en  particulier, 
comme  l’a  montré  P.  W.  Skehan,  la  meilleure  explication  du  chapitre  xvi  de 
V Exode  paraît  bien  fournie  par  ce  calendrier.* 

*  Voir  Milik,  Dix  ans  de  découvertes  dans  le  désert  de  Juda  (Paris,  1957),  70  ss.  A.  Jaubert,  La  Date  de 
la  Cine,  pp.  13-30. 

*  La  Date  de  la  Cine,  pp.  31  ss. 

*  P.  W.  Skehan,  ‘The  date  of  the  last  Supp>er’,  C.B.Q_.  xx  (1958),  194-5  et  ‘Qumrân  and  the 
present  state  of  Old  Testament’,  J.B.L.  lxxviii  (1959),  25.  Cf.  E.  Vogt,  ‘Sabbatum  “deutero- 
proton”  in  Lc  VI,  I  Biblica,  XL  (1959),  104  n.  i. 

Dans  son  livre  récent.  Biblical  Calendars  (Leyde,  1959),  J.  Van  Goudoever,  relisant  les  chapitres 
xiv-xvi  de  l’Exode  à  la  lumière  du  calendrier  des  Jubilés,  y  découvre  un  étonnant  accord  (pp.  131  ss; 
cf.  pp.  137-8).  Cependant  il  essaie  d’appliquer  un  autre  calendrier  au  chapitre  xix  de  l’Exode, 
pp.  59-61.  Il  me  paraît  pwurtant  assez  facile  de  faire  une  relecture  de  Ex.  xix-xxiv  en  suivant  les 
principes  des  Jubilés  et  en  tenant  compte  de  la  liturgie  samaritaine  du  mercredi  avant  la  Pentecôte, 
tradition  que  M.  Van  Goudoever  lui-même  a  mise  fortement  en  lumière  (pp.  202-3). 

Ex.  xix.  I.  Arrivée  au  désert  du  Sinaï  au  3ème  mois  (jour  non  précisé). 

Ex.  xix.  3.  Appel  de  Moïse  et  transmission  au  p>euple  de  la  réponse  de  Dieu;  mercredi  (i  i/iii). 
Ex.  xix.  10-14.  Deux  jours  de  préparation:  jeudi-vendredi. 

Ex.  xix.  16.  Théophanie  au  jour  du  sabbat  (cf.  la  théophanie  au  sabbat  en  Ex.  xvi.  6-10).  En  ce 
jour  sont  proclamés  les  commandements  et  spécialement  celui  du  sabbat. 

Ex.  xxiv.  4.  ‘Le  lendemain’:  dimanche  (15/ni),  conclusion  de  l’Alliance  dans  le  sang  des  victimes 
et  le  repas  sacré. 

Ex.  xxiv.  12.  Montée  de  Moïse  dans  la  nuée.  Les  Jubilés  (chapitre  i)  situent  cette  montée  le  16/111, 
donc  au  lendemain  de  la  conclusion  de  l’Alliance  du  1 5/m. 

Il  serait  bien  intéressant  de  connaître  la  date  originelle  de  l’arrivée  au  Mont  Sinaï  en  xix.  1 .  Il  est 
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Il  est  intéressant  de  confirmer  ces  critères  par  une  autre  voie.  En  effet  on 
identifie  couramment  les  gens  de  Qumrân  avec  les  Esséniens  ou  du  moins  une 
branche  essénienne.  Nous  avions  déjà  noté  qu’Epiphane,  rangeant  les  Esséniens 
dans  les  sectes  samaritaines,  déclarait  que  ‘les  Esséniens  avaient  persévéré 
dans  la  première  façon  de  faire  sans  rien  ajouter*  cette  allusion  précédait  la 
mention  de  querelles  de  calendrier.  Or  voici  une  autre  notice,  cette  fois  dans 
Les  Constitutions  apostoliques,  qui  traite  des  diverses  sectes  juives.  On  y  nomme 
successivement  les  Sadducéens,  les  Pharisiens,  les  Masbothéens  (?),  les 
Héméro-Baptistes,  les  Ebionites.  ‘  Mais,  ajoute  le  texte,  ceux  qui  s’écartent  de 
tous  ceux-là  et  qui  gardent  les-coutumes-des-ancêtres  (Tà  Trérrpia),  ce  sont 
les  Esséens’  {C.A.  vi,  6). 

Ainsi  le  signe  distinctif  des  Esséens  serait  de  conserver  spécialement  les 
coutumes  de  leurs  pères;  tel  serait  leur  caractère  spécifique  dans  l’ensemble 
des  autres  sectes  juives,  compris  Pharisiens  et  Sadducéens!  Il  est  probable  que 
cette  notice  dérive  d’un  milieu  sympathique  aux  Esséniens,  et  ceci  est  intéres¬ 
sant  pour  les  sources  utilisées  par  les  Constitutions  apostoliques.  Mais  comme  les 
Esséniens  possédaient  des  coutumes  liturgiques  particulières  qui  devaient 
considérablement  les  différencier,  il  est  invraisemblable  qu’on  ait  affirmé 
d’eux  qu’ils  étaient  les  plus  attachés  aux  coutumes  de  leurs  pères,  si  l’on  avait 
considéré  que  leur  calendrier  était  étranger  à  la  tradition  d’Israël.  Ce  pas¬ 
sage  reflète  donc  une  opinion  très  ancienne  sur  l’origine  des  Esséniens.  Mais 
était-ce  seulement  l’opinion  de  milieux  sympathisants?  Pour  en  revenir  à 
l’opinion  de  contemp)orains  non  essénisants,  il  est  remarquable  que  Philon 
montre  l’attachement  passionné  des  Esséniens  aux  lois  de  leurs  ancêtres 
{Prob.  8o)  et  que  Josèphe  (pharisien)  presente  les  fameuses  prières  esséniennes 
au  lever  du  soleil  comme  des  prières  ancestrales  (Trorrpfous  eûxàç).*  Ce  sont  là 
des  recoupements  qui  ne  sont  pas  à  dédaigner  sur  l’origine  juive  ancienne  du 
calendrier  de  Qumrân. 

certain  que  le  texte  actuel  du  Pentateuque  groupe  des  traditions  diverses  et  qu’il  peut  même  s’y 
refléter  des  polémiques  de  calendrier. 

M.  Van  Goudoever  parait  bien  avoir  trouvé  la  raison  de  la  date  du  2o/ii,  jour  du  départ  du  désert 
du  Sinai  en  Nb.  x.  1 1 .  Cette  date  du  20/11  correspond  exactement  au  mercredi  médian  des  cinquante 
jours  de  la  Pentecôte  dans  le  calendrier  des  Jubilés  (mi-jubilé)  entre  le  26/1  et  le  15/ni.  Voir  son  livre 
pp.  135-6  et  p.  85.  Mais  il  n’est  pas  possible  —  comme  le  cherche  l’auteur  —  de  déterminer  dans  ce 
contexte  le  jour  où  tombent  les  cailles. 

*  Panarion  10;  G.C.S.  xxv,  203,  ligne  20. 

'  B. J.  Il,  8,  5,  §  1 28.  De  ces  prières  ‘  ancestrales  ’  faites  dans  la  direction  du  soleil  levant,  et  avant 
son  lever,  il  est  curieux  de  rapprocher  le  texte  de  la  Michna  sur  la  prière  des  prêtres  du  Temple,  avant 
le  lever  du  soleil,  à  la  fin  du  premier  festival  de  la  fête  des  Tabernacles:  ‘  Quand  ils  (les  deux  prêtres) 
atteignaient  la  porte  (du  Temple)  qui  donne  à  l’Est,  ils  se  retournaient  vers  l’Ouest  et  disaient  :  “  Nos 
pères  quand  ib  étaient  en  ce  lieu  tournaient  leur  dos  vers  le  Temple  du  Seigneur  et  leurs  visages  vers 
l’Est,  et  ib  honoraient  le  soleil  dans  la  direction  de  l’Est;  mab  quant  à  nous,  nos  yeux  sont  tournés 
vers  le  Seigneur.”’  R.  Juda  dit:  ‘Ib  avaient  l’habitude  de  répéter  les  mots:  ‘‘Nous  appartenons  au 
Seigneur  et  nos  yeux  sont  tournés  vers  le  Seigneur”’  {Sukka  v,  4).  Faut-il  expliquer  ce  passage 
uniquement  par  Ez.  viii.  16  ou  p>enser  que  les  Ebséniens  avaient  conservé  un  rite  sadocite  ancien  dont 
se  détournaient  les  prêtres  du  Temple  selon  la  Michna?  Sur  le  rite  des  Eveilleurs  condamnés  par 
la  Michna,  voir  les  textes  réunb  par  Barthélémy  dans  R.B.  lx  (1953),  315-16. 

La  réputation  d’antiquité  qui  entourait  les  Ebséniens  est  sans  doute  à  l’origine  des  considérations 
légendaires  de  Pline  sur  ‘les  milliers  d’années’  attribués  à  leur  communauté. 
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Reprenons  cependant  la  difficulté  de  l’existence  pratique  de  ce  calendrier 
sur  un  laps  de  temps  assez  long.  Nous  admettons  volontiers  que  le  cadre  de 
364  jours  ait  été  un  cadre  relativement  artificiel,  relativement  instable, 
destiné  à  mettre  en  valeur  les  jours  liturgiques  de  la  semaine  qui,  eux,  étaient 
réellement  et  traditionnellement  observés.  Le  calendrier  des  Jubilés  repré¬ 
senterait  la  forme  orthodoxe  idéale  de  ce  calendrier  sacré.  Sans  doute  l’a-t-on 
pratiqué  à  Qumrân  sous  son  aspect  intégral,  mais  il  a  pu  aussi  apparaître 
comme  un  calendrier  idéal  auquel  il  fallait  se  référer,  dont  il  fallait  se 
rapprocher,  mais  en  cherchant  des  accommodations  qui  permettaient  d’une 
part  de  rattraper  le  trajet  solaire  réel,  d’autre  part  de  tenir  compte  des  phases 
lunaires.^ 

Si  le  calendrier  attesté  au  niveau  des  Jubilés,  et  qui  met  en  relief  les  jours  de 
la  semaine  pour  les  fêtes  liturgiques  annuelles,  provient  du  calendrier  sacer¬ 
dotal  ancien,  il  est  dans  la  logique  des  choses  que  des  groupes  de  pieux  soient 
restés  attachés — indépendamment  du  cadre  de  364  jours — au  moins  à  certains 
jours  vénérables  de  ce  calendrier  ancien.  C’est  là  un  point  délicat,  mais  qui 
parait  confirmé  par  les  polémiques  de  calendrier  dont  nous  saisissons  l’écho  à 
travers  les  documents  de  la  littérature  rabbinique. 

(Jb)  Les  polémiques  de  calendrier  au  temps  de  Jésus 

Des  recherches  étendues  seraient  souhaitables  en  ce  domaine.  Dès  main¬ 
tenant  pourtant  il  est  possible  d’affirmer  qu’aux  abords  de  l’ère  chrétienne,  il 
y  eut  dans  les  cercles  mêmes  du  Temple  de  très  sérieuses  controverses  de 
calendrier.  Le  calendrier  pharisien,  tel  que  nous  le  connaissons,  ne  s’est  pas 
imposé  sans  luttes. 

Un  épisode  bien  connu  met  en  scène  ‘les  fils  de  Bethyra’  à  propos  de  l’im¬ 
molation  de  l’agneau  pascal  au  jour  du  sabbat.  La  discussion  est  rapportée  à 
la  fois  par  la  Tosephta  {Pesahim  4,  i),  par  le  Talmud  de  Jérusalem  {Pes.  vi,  i) 
et  par  le  Talmud  de  Babylone  {Pes.  66a)  avec  d’abondants  commentaires. 
Les  ‘  61s  de  Bethyra  ’  qui  apparaissent  ici  comme  des  autorités  importantes  de 
Jérusalem  avaient  ‘oublié’  et  ne  savaient  plus  si  le  sacrihce  pascal  primait  ou 
non  le  sabbat.  On  avait  interrogé  Hillel  revenu  de  Babylone  ;  ce  dernier  avait 
répliqué  que  si  le  sacri6ce  journalier  (le  tamid)  primait  le  sabbat,  le  sacriüce  de 
l’agneau  pascal  devait  également  primer  le  sabbat. 

La  mention  de  Hillel  est  précieuse,  car  elle  date  l’épisode.  Vers  le  moment 
de  la  naissance  de  Jésus,  on  avait  donc  ‘oublié’  au  Temple  que  l’on  pouvait 
sacriher  l’agneau  pascal  le  jour  du  sabbat!  ou  bien  les  autorités  de  Jérusalem 
avaient  la  mémoire  courte,  ou  bien  l’immolation  de  l’agneau  pascal  au  sabbat 
n’était  guère  traditionnelle  dans  le  calendrier  du  Temple.  Les  ‘hésitations’ 
rapportées  ici  rejoignent  la  règle  formulée  par  le  Document  de  Damas:  ‘Qu’on 
n’offre  rien  sur  l’autel  le  jour  du  sabbat,  si  ce  n’est  l’holocauste  du  sabbat’ 
{C.D.  XI,  17).  Cette  inquiétude  de  profaner  le  sabbat  par  le  sacrihce  de 

‘  Cf.  La  Date  de  la  Cine,  pp.  58,  1 50-9. 
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l’agneau  pascal,  alors  que  le  sacrifice  quotidien  ne  posait  aucun  problème, 
nous  paraît  trahir  les  dernières  répugnances  à  surmonter  dans  les  milieux 
officiels  eux-mêmes  jxjur  imposer  totalement  le  sacrifice  de  la  Pâque  au  14  du 
mois  lunaire,  quel  que  fût  le  jour  de  la  semaine  où  il  tombât.  Le  sabbat 
représentait  l’ultime  bastion  à  emporter  d’assaut  pour  le  succès  total  du  jour 
du  mois  contre  le  jour  liturgique  de  la  semaine.^ 

Il  existe  d’autres  traces  de  discussion  dans  le  cas  où  les  fêtes  liturgiques  du 
Nouvel  An,  du  ler  et  du  8ème  jour  de  la  fête  des  Tabernacles  (15  et  22  du 
même  mois) ,  tombent  un  jour  de  sabbat,  chose  qui  ne  peut  se  produire  selon  le 
calendrier  des  Jubilés. 

Dans  une  contestation  sur  la  sonnerie  du  shofar  au  Nouvel  An  le  jour  du 
sabbat  apparaissent  encore  les  ‘fils  de  Bethyra’,  mais  plus  tardivement,  après 
la  ruine  du  Temple.  Dans  cet  épisode  Rabban  ben  Zaccai  triomphe  par  la 
ruse  des  fils  de  Bethyra  qui  hésitaient  à  sonner  du  shofar  {Rosh  hashana  29  4). 
Les  descendants  des  adversaires  d’Hillel  pouvaient  donc  encore  disputer  un 
siècle  plus  tard  sur  une  cérémonie  qui  ne  devait  pas  être  traditionnelle  au 
jour  du  sabbat,  alors  qu’elle  est  d’origine  biblique. 

On  trouverait  également  dans  le  Talmud  des  discussions  étendues  sur  la 
légitimité  du  rite  du  Lulab  au  i  er  jour  de  la  fête  des  Tabernacles  et  du  port  de 
la  branche  de  saule  au  8ème  jour  de  la  fête  lorsque  ces  ler  et  8ème  jours 
tombent  un  jour  de  sabbat  {Sukka  43  a) .  Les  Boéthusiens  créèrent  aux  Phari¬ 
siens  de  grosses  difficultés,  essayant  effectivement  d’emp>êcher  la  cérémonie 
pendant  le  sabbat  {Sukka  43  b) 

La  détermination  du  ler  jour  du  mois,  c’est  à  dire  de  la  nouvelle  lune, 
réglait  évidemment  les  jours  liturgiques  où  tomberaient  les  fêtes  du  mois.  Or 
la  Michna  accuse  les  ‘hérétiques’  {Rosh  hashana  ii,  i)  que  le  Talmud  appelle 
Boéthusiens  {ibid.  22  b),  d’avoir  cherché  à  égarer  les  Pharisiens  quant  au  jour 
de  la  nouvelle  lune.  On  les  accusait  d’avoir  soudoyé  de  faux  témoins  pour 
soutenir  leurs  vues.  Les  Samaritains  aussi  essayaient  d’induire  en  erreur  sur 
la  détermination  de  la  nouvelle  lune  {Rosh  hashana  ii,  2-4) . 

Ces  violentes  querelles  trouvent  maintenant  leur  éclairage  par  rapport  à 
des  traditions  de  calendrier  opposées  aux  principes  pharisiens  et  où  avaient 
grande  importance  les  jours  de  la  semaine  auxquels  tombaient  les  fêtes 
liturgiques  annuelles. 

Les  Boéthusiens  ont  toujours  été  rapprochés  des  Sadducéens,  du  moins  ont- 
ils  toujours  été  considérés  comme  une  secte  sacerdotale.  On  tend  à  les  mettre 
en  rapport  avec  un  certain  Boethos  qui  aurait  été  père  d’un  grand-prêtre  au 
temps  d’Hérode.  Les  renseignements  de  Josèphe  sont  un  peu  embrouillés  (cf. 

‘  Cf.  s.  Talmon,  ‘The  calendar  reckoning  of  the  sect  from  the  Judaean  desert’  dans  Scripta 
Hierosolymilana.iv  (Jerusalem,  ig58),p.  185;  ‘Desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  transgression  of  this  pro¬ 
hibition  (celle  des  sacrifices  au  jour  du  sabbat)  could  have  been  linked  with  the  desecration  of  the 
festivab  by  an  alteration  of  their  established  times.* 

’  J.  M.  Baumgarten  voit  dans  ces  épisodes  l’influence  d’un  calendrier  sectaire;  voir  J.B.L. 
Lxxvii  (1958),  855  *7»  et  358  n.  15.  ck  M.  R.  Lehmann  dans  Revue  de  Qumrân,  i,  397-8. 
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A.J.  XV,  9,  3,  §  320;  XDC,  6,  2,  §  297),  mais  il  est  légitime  de  parler  de  grand- 
prêtres  boéthusiens  à  la  fin  du  règne  d’Hérode  le  Grand  {A.J.  xvm,  i,  i, 
§  3;  XIX,  6,  2,  §  297).  Dans  ces  conditions  on  peut  imaginer  le  climat  de 
tension  qui  existait  dans  les  milieux  du  Temple  sur  des  questions  de  calendrier, 
précisément  vers  le  moment  de  la  naissance  de  Jésus.  D’anciennes  coutumes 
subsistaient  dans  une  mesure  qu’il  est  difficile  de  préciser,  soutenues  par  une 
importante  fraction  du  sacerdoce.  Les  Pharisiens  se  battirent  avec  acharne¬ 
ment  jusqu’au  triomphe  complet  de  leurs  thèses. 

Leur  succès  le  plus  éclatant  eut  trait  à  la  fête  de  la  Pentecôte.  Les  Phari¬ 
siens  obtinrent  qu’elle  ne  fût  plus  célébrée  au  jour  fixe  du  dimanche,  mais  à 
un  jour  indéterminé  de  la  semaine,  imposant  le  calcul  des  cinquante  jours  à 
partir  du  lendemain  de  la  fête  de  Pâque  (16  Nisan)  et  non  à  partir  du  lende¬ 
main  du  sabbat.  Le  traité  Megillath  Taanith  célébrait  la  victoire  des  Phari¬ 
siens  en  ces  termes:  ‘Du  8  (Nisan)  jusqu’à  la  fin  de  la  fête  (de  Pâque),  on 
rétablit  la  fête  des  Semaines;  le  deuil  y  est  interdit.’ 

Nous  voudrions  bien  connaître  la  date  exacte  de  îa  victoire  pharisienne. 
On  est  unanime  à  discerner  dans  Megillath  Taanith  un  écrit  fondamental  très 
ancien,  rédigé  entre  le  début  du  premier  siècle  de  notre  ère  et  la  destruction 
du  Temple.^  Ce  noyau  fondamental  consigne  même  très  probablement  des 
faits  antérieurs  à  l’ère  chrétienne,  mais  comme  il  a  été  truffé  de  quelques 
additions,  il  est  impossible  de  dater  avec  certitude  les  anniversaires  proposés. 
Tout  au  moins  peut-on  penser  qu’au  temps  de  Jésus  le  dimanche  de  la 
Pentecôte  était  l’objet  de  querelles  passionnées  à  l’intérieur  même  du  Temple, 
entre  sacerdoce  officiel  et  Pharisiens,  puisque  d’après  la  Michna  les  Boéthu¬ 
siens  étaient  les  défenseurs  traditionnels  du  dimanche  de  la  Pentecôte. 

Il  convient  ici  de  rappeler  les  controverses  entre  Sadducéens  et  Pharisiens 
auxquelles  fait  allusion  Josèphe  :  ‘  Les  Pharisiens  avaient  introduit  dans  le 
peuple  beaucoup  de  prescriptions  (vôpiiiia)  qu’ils  tenaient  des  anciens  mais  qui 
n’étaient  pas  inscrites  dans  les  lois  de  Moïse  et  que  pour  cette  raison  la  secte 
des  Sadducéens  rejetait,  soutenant  qu’on  ne  devait  tenir  compte  que  des 
prescriptions  écrites  et  ne  pas  observer  ce  qui  était  seulement  transmis  par  la 
tradition.  Sur  ces  questions  s’élèvèrent  de  grandes  controverses  et  de  grandes 
disputes’  {A.J.  xm,  10,  6,  §§  297-8).  Josèphe  mentionne  ces  querelles  et  ces 
discussions  à  l’occasion  du  règne  de  Jean  Hyrkan,  qui  abolit  des  pratiques 
imposées  par  les  Pharisiens;  mais  reprenant  la  question  des  sectes  juives  après 
la  mort  d’Hérode  le  Grand,  il  souligne  la  prépondérance  pharisienne  sur  le 
Temple:  ‘Ils  ont  tant  de  crédit  auprès  du  peuple,  dit-il,  que  toutes  les  choses 
divines,  tout  ce  qui  concerne  les  prières  et  les  sacrifices  se  trouve  réglé  d’après 
leur  interprétation.  ’  Et  plus  loin  :  ‘  Les  Sadducéens,  dit-il,  n’ont  pour  ainsi 
dire  aucune  action.  En  effet  lorsqu’ils  arrivent  aux  mag;istratures,  contre  leur 

*  Cf.  T.J.  Sabbat  i,  4;  T.B.  Sabbat  13A.  Voir  commentaire  de  Epstein  sur  ce  dernier  texte,  éd. 
Soncino  Press  n,  i,  p.  54.  Quelques  additions  à  la  liste  des  anniversaires  se  sont  produites  sous 
Trajan. 
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gré  et  par  nécessité,  ils  se  conforment  aux  propositions  des  Pharisiens, 
parce  qu’autrement  le  peuple  ne  les  supporterait  pas’  {A. J.  xviii,  i,  3-4, 

§§  15-17)- 

Josèphe,  qui  s’adresse  aux  ‘Grecs’,  ne  peut  directement  mentionner  les 
querelles  de  calendrier  étrangères  à  son  auditoire,  mais  il  est  clair  que  si  ‘  tout 
ce  qui  concerne  les  prières  et  les  sacrifices  ’  se  trouve  réglé  selon  l’interpréta¬ 
tion  pharisienne,  si  les  grands-prêtres,  arrivant  au  p)Ouvoir  étaient  obligés 
contre  leur  gré  de  se  conformer  aux  exigences  pharisiennes,  c’est  que  les 
Pharisiens  firent  triompher  leurs  conceptions  propres  de  calendrier.  Le 
témoignage  de  Josèphe  rejoint  celui  de  Megillath  Taanith  pour  le  jour  de 
la  Pentecôte  et  les  nombreux  recoupements  que  fournit  la  littérature 
rabbinique. 

La  convergence  de  ces  textes  permet  de  percevoir  les  tiraillements  très  vifs 
qui  existèrent  sur  des  usages  de  calendrier  entre  les  partis  les  plus  influents  du 
judaïsme,  et  de  saisir  sur  des  points  précis  les  conflits  qui  opp)osèrent  les 
Pharisiens  et  les  membres  du  sacerdoce  officiel.  Nous  pouvons  alors  légitime¬ 
ment  nous  demander  si  tous  les  milieux  acceptèrent  les  capitulations  saddu- 
céennes  devant  les  exigences  pharisiennes;  s’il  n’exista  pas  —  en  dehors  de 
Qumrân  —  des  îlots  de  résistance  à  la  pression  des  Pharisiens  en  matière  de 
calendrier,  spécialement  dans  les  cercles  attachés  aux  vieilles  traditions 
sacerdotales. 

Ce  serait  certainement  une  vision  fausse  de  nous  représenter  au  temps  de 
Jésus  l’affrontement  de  deux  calendriers  (calendrier  pharisien  et  calendrier  de 
Qumrân)  avec  une  ligne  de  démarcation  absolument  tranchée  sociologique¬ 
ment  parlant.  Le  calendrier  pharisien  dut  franchir  bien  des  obstacles  avant 
de  s’imposer  complètement,  et  il  se  manifesta  des  résistances  :  les  Boéthusiens, 
les  fils  de  Bethyra. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  le  dimanche  de  la  Pentecôte  les  premiers  chrétiens 
suivirent  traditionnellement  un  usage  liturgique  opposé  au  calendrier 
pharisien,  ce  qui  indique  de  quel  côté  penchaient  leurs  préférences  de  calen¬ 
drier.  Le  dimanche  de  la  Pentecôte  a  survécu  également  chez  les  Samaritains 
et  les  Caraïtes,  indépendamment  du  calendrier  de  364  jours.  Sans  doute  était- 
il  soutenu  par  une  fête  ancienne  de  la  pentécontade  au  dimanche.^  Toujours 
est-il  que,  au  temps  de  Jésus,  il  existait  pour  le  dimanche  de  la  Pentecôte, 
d’une  part  une  pratique  (qumrânienne)  rattachée  au  calendrier  de  364  jours, 
d’autre  part  une  pratique  beaucoup  plus  large  (sadocite,  samaritaine, 
boéthusienne .  . .  )  qui  n’avait  jamais  été  complètement  liée  au  calendrier  de 
364  jours  ou  qui  s’en  était  détachée.  Le  dimanche  de  la  Pentecôte  apparaît 
donc  plus  résistant  que  le  cadre  de  364  jours. 

*  Cf.  DaU  d*  la  Cine,  pp.  43,  55,  56. 
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(c)  La  résistance  du  mercredi 

La  résistance  du  jour  de  la  Pentecôte  est  un  fait  indéniable.  Mais  la  perma¬ 
nence  même  de  ce  dimanche  a  pu  contribuer  à  soutenir  dans  une  mesure 
variable  d’autres  jours  liturgiques  qui  lui  étaient  intimement  liés.  C’est  le  cas 
pour  le  dimanche  de  la  Gerbe,  premier  des  sept  dimanches  de  la  fête.  C’est 
aussi  le  cas,  semble-t-il,  pour  le  mercredi  de  la  station  dans  la  liturgie 
samaritaine.^ 

Ce  mercredi  qui  précède  immédiatement  la  Pentecôte  est  appelé  ‘jour  de 
la  station  au  mont  Sinaï’;  il  est  d’après  H.  Petermann  célébré  à  partir  de 
lo  heures  du  soir  par  une  prière  ininterrompue  jusqu’au  coucher  du  soleil; 
cependant  l’on  peut  sortir  de  la  synagogue,  manger,  boire  et  vaquer  à 
certaines  occupations.  D’après  Petermann  cette  fête  appartient  aux  sept 
fêtes  samaritaines.  Un  rassemblement  à  la  synagogue  avant  le  dimanche  de 
la  Pentecôte  est  également  signalé  le  jeudi  soir  ‘  lorsque  commence  le  vendredi  ’. 

L’origine  même  des  Samaritains  incite  à  penser  qu’ils  ont  pu  garder  des 
traces  du  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien  où  les  fêtes  liturgiques  tombaient 
toujours  un  mercredi,  un  vendredi  ou  un  dimanche  avec  prépondérance  du 
mercredi.  Or  l’importance  de  ces  trois  jours  est  marquée  dans  un  passage  du 
Asatir  qui  décrit  les  trois  grands  matins  du  monde  :  le  dimanche  de  la  création, 
le  mercredi  du  Mont  Sinai,  le  vendredi  du  jugement.*  S’il  s’agissait  d’une 
tradition  purement  littéraire,  il  serait  imprudent  de  s’y  appuyer  car  elle 
jxîurrait  dériver  d’une  littérature  apparentée  aux  Jubilés?  Mais  la  séquence 
liturgique  vécue  qui  précède  immédiatement  la  Pentecôte  a  tout  l’air  de 
représenter  un  noyau  extrêmement  résistant  qui  a  franchi  les  siècles  et 
remonte  au  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien.  En  tout  état  de  cause  il  faut  avoir 
les  yeux  ouverts  sur  de  telles  coïncidences  et  se  rappeler  qu’Epiphane  range  les 
Esséniens  parmi  les  sectes  samaritaines.* 

Si  les  Samaritains  ont  conservé  si  longtemps  des  groupements  liturgiques 

^  Cf.  Van  Goudocver,  op.  cil.  pp.  202-3.  ^  ce  mercredi  de  la  station  fait  allusion  le  Aiatir  (ix.  34, 
36 ;  trad.  Gaster,  p.  282)  ;  de  même  le  Livre  de  Josué  {Chronicon  Samaritanum,  chap.  28,  trad.  Th.  G.  J. 
Juynboll  (Lcyde,  1848),  p.  161  ;  cf.  commentaire  pp.  271-2).  H.  Petermann  décrit  cet  usage  litur¬ 
gique  des  Samaritains  dans  Reisen  im  Orient  (Leipzig,  1865),  p.  28g. 

*  Asatir  ix.  35-7;  édition  Gaster,  p.  282;  cf.  p.  261  ;  texte  samaritain,  pp.  40-1  ;  cf.  p.  29.  Van 
Goudoever,  op.  cit.  pp.  193,  203,  260. 

*  Cf.  Bowman,  ‘ Is  the  Samaritan  calendar  the  Old  Zadokite  one?’  P.E.Q,.  (1959),  pp.  23-37,  qui 
montre  les  rapports  de  la  chronique  samaritaine  Tolidah  avec  les  Jubilés  et  pense  que  les  Samaritains 
doivent  procéder  d’un  calendrier  semblable. 

*  Pour  les  rapprochements  samaritains  des  documents  de  Qumrân,  cf.  Date  de  la  Cène,  p.  73  n.  i . 
Ne  faudrait-il  pas  attirer  l’attention  sur  un  singulier  épisode  rapporté  par  Josêphe?  Sous 
l’administration  de  Coponius  (vers  6-9  après  J.C.  au  temps  de  la  jeunesse  de  Jésus),  des 
‘Samaritains’  s’introduisirent  dans  le  Temple  dès  son  ouverture  au  moment  de  la  fête  de  la 
Pâque  et  y  jetèrent  pour  le  souiller  des  ossements  humains  (A.J.  xviii  2,  2,  §§  29-30).  Sans  doute 
voulaient-ils  empêcher  la  célébration  de  la  fête  officielle.  Mais  un  tel  geste  s’expliquerait  bien  dans 
la  perspective  d’une  querelle  de  calendrier.  Si  ces  ‘Samaritains’  célébraient  leur  fête  de  Pâque 
au  quatorze  de  la  lune,  en  même  temps  que  le  sacerdoce  de  Jérus.ilem,  ne  se  rendaient-ils  pas 
incapables  eux  aussi  de  célébrer  la  Pâque?  On  peut  se  demander  si  la  Pâque  de  ces  ‘Samaritains’ 
avait  lieu  à  la  même  date  que  la  Pâque  officielle  du  Temple. 
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anciens,  il  nous  paraît  a  priori  vraisemblable  qu’en  Palestine,  avant  la  secousse 
provoquée  par  la  chute  de  Jérusalem  et  la  dispersion  qui  en  résulta,  ait 
subsisté  en  dehors  des  cercles  qumrâniens  un  ensemble  liturgique  assez  lié 
comme  celui  de  Pâque  à  la  Pentecôte,^  mais  cette  analogie  n’est  pas  la  seule 
qu’on  puisse  invoquer. 

Le  mercredi  de  la  Pâque  du  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien  devait  être  sou¬ 
tenu,  non  seulement  par  l’importance  exceptionnelle  de  la  fête  de  la  Pâque 
mais  par  sa  correspondance  avec  la  fête  du  Nouvel  An,  deux  semaines  plus 
tôt,  qui  célébrait  le  j’our  idéal  de  la  création  des  luminaires. 

Or  il  existe  en  fait  des  preuves  de  la  persistance  de  ce  mercredi  du  Nouvel 
An.  Il  est  attesté  dans  des  milieux  divers  du  judaïsme  par  des  théoriciens 
postérieurs  du  calendrier  juif,®  mais  il  se  perpétue  jusqu’à  nos  jours  dans  la 
pratique  liturgique  de  milieux  juifs  orthodoxes.  La  fête  des  luminaires  s’est 
maintenue  sous  la  forme  de  bénédiction  du  soleil  tous  les  28  ans  le  premier 
mercredi  de  Nisan.®  L’existence  de  ce  rituel  dans  des  milieux  du  judaïsme 
rabbinique  ne  peut  remonter  à  un  calendrier  sectaire.  Nous  y  voyons  une 
survivance  du  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien,  accordée  avec  le  trajet  solaire  réel. 
Tous  les  28  ans  en  effet  il  suffisait  d’une  intercalation  exacte  de  35  jours  ou  5 
semaines  pour  que  28  années  de  364  jours  puissent  coïncider  à  nouveau  avec 
28  années  de  365  jours  i  /4,  le  point  de  départ  du  nouveau  cycle  étant  toujours 
un  mercredi.* 

Une  survivance  si  profondément  enracinée  suppose  qu’au  temps  de  Jésus 
le  mercredi  de  la  fête  des  luminaires  était  célébré  dans  l’ensemble  du  judaïsme. 
Nous  ne  saurions  dire  à  quel  rythme,  mais  cette  fête  qui  soulignait  le  jour 
idéal  du  Nouvel  An  rappelait  à  tous  les  esprits  quel  devait  être  aussi  le  jour 
idéal  de  la  Pâque. 

Un  mode  de  survivance  —  non  plus  périodique  mais  annuel  —  est  attesté 
chez  les  Yezidis.  Cette  secte,  d’origine  mystérieuse,  qui  vit  au  milieu  des 
Kurdes,  a  hérité  de  coutumes  juives,  mandéennes,  manichéennes,  islami¬ 
ques. .  .  .La  fête  du  Nouvel  An  chez  les  Yezidis  est  célébrée  tous  les  ans  le 
premier  mercredi  d’ Avril.®  Il  serait  souhaitable  qu’un  spécialiste  des  Yezidis 
s’intéresse  à  leur  calendrier  dans  ces  perspectives  nouvelles.  Du  moins  la 
convergence  des  témoignages  ne  laisse  aucun  doute.  Le  premier  mercredi 
d’avril  est  célébré  annuellement  en  dehors  du  cadre  des  364  jours.  Ou  bien 

*  Le  point  délicat  est  ici  la  situation  du  mercredi  de  la  Pâque  par  rapport  au  dimanche  de  la 
Gerbe.  Dans  le  calendrier  des  Jubilés  ce  dimanche  suit  la  semaine  des  Azymes  ;  dans  le  calendrier 
‘  boéthusien samaritain,  il  tombe  à  l’intérieur.  Cet  usage,  proche  de  la  pratique  officielle,  devait 
être  celui  des  calendriers  mitigés. 

’  Cf.  Date  de  la  Cine,  pp.  44-5,  142-9- 

*  Ibid.  p.  45  n.  I . 

*  Ibid.  p.  143  SS. 

*  Cf.  Emyclopédie  de  V Islam,  art.  Yazidi.  Voir  S.  Giamil,  Monte  Singar  (Rome,  1900),  p.  3a;  Isya 
Joseph,  ‘  Yezidi  Texts*  dans  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  xxv  (igog),  aaS; 
F.  Nau,  ‘Recueil  de  textes  et  de  documents  sur  les  Yezidis’,  R.O.C.  xx  (1915-17),  259,  a6o,  a6a.  Tous 
les  auteurs  signalent  que  les  Yezidb  vénèrent  le  mercredi  et  le  vendredi.  C’est  M.  l’abbé  Starcky  qui  a 
attiré  mon  attention  sur  le  cas  des  Yezidis. 
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les  Yezidis  se  réfèrent  à  une  antique  tradition  sur  la  fête  du  Nouvel  An  qui 
aurait  été  aussi  adoptée  dans  le  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien;  et  ceci  montre¬ 
rait  alors  l’indépendance  possible  de  ce  jour  liturgique  annuel  du  mercredi 
par  rapport  au  cadre  des  364  jours.  Ou  bien  la  tradition  des  Yezidis  dérive 
(directement  ou  indirectement)  du  calendrier  de  364  jours  et  cette  adaptation 
montre  quelle  devait  être  de  son  poids  propre  l’évolution  normale  de  ce 
calendrier.  Le  cadre  de  364  jours  avait  tendance  à  s’effriter,  mais  le  mercredi 
du  départ  des  luminaires  survivait  allègrement  et  demeurait  comme  un 
organe-témoin  tout  en  s’accommodant  au  calendrier  usuel. 

La  capacité  de  résistance  de  ce  mercredi  à  travers  toutes  les  vicissitudes  de 
l’histoire  laisse  difficilement  supp)oser  qu’au  temps  de  Jésus  le  mercredi  de  la 
Pâque  — jour  vénéré  et  traditionnel  du  calendrier  ancien — ait  subsisté  unique¬ 
ment  dans  le  cadre  de  364  jours.  Peut-être  trouvera-t-on  à  Qumrân  même 
des  adaptations  du  calendrier  des  Jubilés.  Mais  il  est  assez  normal  que  — 
avant  le  grand  ébranlement  de  70  —  des  groupes  pieux,  fidèles  à  la  tradi¬ 
tion  ancienne,  aient  continué  de  célébrer  la  Pâque  au  jour  fixe  du  mercredi. 

Des  analyses  qui  précèdent  il  résulte  que  la  situation  de  calendrier  au  temps 
de  Jésus  apparaît  plus  complexe  qu’il  ne  semblerait  d’abord.  La  doctrine 
même  des  milieux  officiels  sur  le  calendrier  liturgique  a  subi  d’étranges 
remous  en  ce  tout  début  de  l’ère  chrétienne.  Sous  la  pression  des  Pharisiens 
dont  l’influence  devient  prépondérante  elle  évolue  (ou  a  évolué),  dans  une 
mesure  qu’il  est  difficile  de  préciser,  vers  le  calendrier  juif  tel  que  nous  le 
connaissons  actuellement.  A  l’autre  extrême,  les  qumrâniens  qui  ont  rompu 
avec  le  Temple  paraissent  avoir  conservé  la  pratique  rigide  dont  témoigne  les 
Jubilés  et  à  laquelle  se  rattachent  sans  doute  les  milieux  esséniens.  Entre  ces 
deux  pôles  il  faut  certainement  faire  place  à  des  groupes  pieux  qui  refusent  de 
suivre  l’évolution  du  Temple  sous  la  pression  pharisienne  et  demeurent 
attachés  aux  jours  traditionnels  du  calendrier  ancien.  Les  écrits  rabbiniques 
témoignent  des  polémiques  sur  le  dimanche  de  la  Pentecôte  ou  sur  le  sacrifice 
de  l’agneau  pascal  au  jour  du  sabbat.  Les  divers  reliquats  liturgiques  du 
mercredi  manifestent  le  caractère  instable  du  calendrier  de  364  jours  en 
même  temps  que  la  capacité  de  résistance  du  mercredi  au  calendrier 
ambiant. 

Pour  que  Jésus  ait  pu  célébrer  la  Pâque  au  mardi  soir,  il  suffit  que  se  soit 
maintenue  dans  les  groupes  qu’il  fréquentait  la  coutume  liturgique  du 
mercredi  de  la  Pâque.  Il  faut  donc  essayer  de  situer  le  groupe  de  Jésus  et  de 
ses  disciples  sur  la  carte  sociologique  du  calendrier  palestinien.  C’est  un  point 
délicat.  Il  n’existe  dans  les  évangiles  aucun  logion  sur  les  questions  de 
calendrier,*  signe  que  Jésus  ne  voyait  là  aucun  sujet  spécial  de  prédication. 
Ces  polémiques  et  ces  querelles  étaient  sans  intérêt  par  rapport  à  son  message 
essentiel.  Lui-même  devait  se  conformer  aux  coutumes  des  milieux  qu’il 

*  A  part  précit^cnt  le  passage  sur  le  (ou  les)  jour(s)  de  jeûne  à  propos  de  l’enlèvement  de  l’Epoux 
(Marc  ü.  20  et  parall.). 
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côtoyait  et  c’est  pourquoi  il  faudrait  discerner  de  quels  groupes  sociologiques 
et  religieux  il  se  trouvait  plus  proche,  lui  et  ses  disciples.  Nous  ne  pouvons  que 
présenter  ici  de  simples  notations. 

II.  JÉSUS  ET  CERTAINS  GROUPES  PALESTINIENS 
(fl)  Les  Pharisiens 

D’après  les  évangiles  une  première  constatation  s’impose.  Jésus  n’appartient 
pas  au  parti  pharisien  ;  il  s’oppose  sans  cesse  à  eux  et  ne  recrute  certainement 
pas  chez  eux  ses  disciples. 

Jésus  ne  s’en  prend  pas  à  l’autorité  des  scribes  et  des  Pharisiens  en  tant  que 
telle  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  2)  mais  il  critique  leur  conception  de  la  justice  de  la  Loi. 
Jésus  n’accuse  jamais  ni  les  institutions  mosaïques  ni  le  sabbat,  mais  il  blâme 
les  interprétations  qui  en  sont  données.  Reprenant  la  grande  tradition  pro¬ 
phétique,  il  s’oppose  aux  explications  des  hommes,  à  cette  ‘tradition  des 
anciens’  qu’est  celle  des  scribes  et  des  Pharisiens  (Marc  vii.  5ss). 

Assurément  quand  Jésus  s’oppose  à  l’excès  du  ritualisme,  et  bien  davantage 
encore  quand  il  fraye  avec  les  pécheurs  sans  crainte  de  contamination,  il  est 
aussi  opposé  à  l’esprit  essénien  décrit  par  Josèphe  qu’à  l’esprit  pharisien. 
Mais  pratiquement,  alors  que  les  Esséniens  ne  sont  jamais  nommés  dans  les 
évangiles,  les  Pharisiens  apparaissent  toujours  comme  ‘les  autres’,  comme  vus 
de  l’extérieur,  comme  un  parti  puissant  et  bien  en  place,  qui  manifeste  à 
Jésus  une  opposition  de  type  collectif.  Individuellement  certains  Pharisiens 
crurent  à  Jésus,  mais  ce  sont  là  cas  d’espèce,  et  l’attitude  de  Gamaliel  (Actes 
V.  34)  paraît  exceptionnelle.  En  fait  si  des  polémiques  postérieures  ont  pu 
accentuer  dans  la  rédaction  des  évangiles  les  discussions  de  Jésus  et  des 
Pharisiens,  il  est  impossible  de  nier  que  les  Pharisiens,  en  tant  que  parti,  sont 
hostiles  au  message  de  Jésus. 

La  seule  conclusion  d’ailleurs  que  nous  en  tirions,  c’est  que  dans  le  cas  de 
diversité  de  calendrier,  il  n’y  avait  aucune  raison  pour  que  Jésus  et  ses 
disciples  aient  dû  pencher  pour  la  ‘tradition  des  anciens’  selon  les  interpréta¬ 
tions  pharisiennes. 

Cependant  d’une  façon  générale,  Jésus  apparaît  en  conflit  avec  les  autorités 
de  la  nation.  Dans  quels  milieux  recrute-t-il  donc  ses  disciples? 

{b)  Les  Galiléens  et  les  ^élotes 

Jésus  et  ses  disciples  sortent  de  Galilée  et  les  Galiléens  paraissent  assez  mal  vus 
des  notables  de  Jérusalem  (cf.  Jn  vii.  41-52).  Il  n’est  pas  exclu  qu’il  aitexisté 
en  Galilée  des  centres  de  résistance  à  l’évolution  du  Temple  et  des  autorités 
officielles.  Il  devait  demeurer  là  bien  des  sympathies  pour  des  formes  anciennes 
de  calendrier. 

L’un  ou  l’autre  disciple  de  Jésus  avait  pu  appartenir  au  parti  zélote;  on  le 
croit  généralement  pour  Simon  le  Zélote.^  Il  faudrait  alors  remarquer 
*  Voir  O.  Cullmann,  Dieu  et  César  (Neuchâtel-Paris,  1956),  pp.  17  ss. 
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qu’Hippwlyte  fait  dériver  les  Zélotes  des  Esséniens.  La  découverte  du  manu¬ 
scrit  de  la  Guerre  rend  vraisemblable  que  se  soit  détachée  du  tronc  essénien 
une  branche  dans  la  ligne  d’un  messianisme  politique  et  belliqueux.  Si  telle 
était  l’origine  des  Zélotes,  ils  devaient  éprouver  quelque  attirance  pour  le 
calendrier  ancien. 

Ce  sont  là  simples  indices.  Nous  pénétrons  sur  un  terrain  plus  connu  avec 
les  cercles  qui  entourent  Jean-Baptiste. 

(c)  Jésus  et  Jean-Baptiste . 

Que  Jésus  soit  apparu  à  ses  contemporains  dans  le  sillage  de  Jean-Baptiste, 
c’est  là  un  des  faits  les  plus  patents  des  origines  chrétiennes. 

Les  notices  du  IVème  évangile  (Jn  iii.  22  ss;  iv.  i)  montrent  que  les  débuts 
de  la  mission  de  Jésus  se  sont  opérés  autour  du  Baptiste.  Mais  Jésus  fait 
rapidement  plus  de  disciples  que  Jean-Baptiste  et  éveille  des  jalousies  :  ‘  Maître, 
celui  qui  était  avec  toi  de  l’autre  côté  du  Jourdain ...  le  voilà  qui  baptise  et 
tous  vont  à  lui’  (iii.  26).  Les  deux  premiers  disciples  de  Jésus,  André,  frère  de 
Simon-Pierre,  et  le  disciple  anonyme  qu’on  identifierait  volontiers  au  disciple 
bien-aimé,  sont  des  disciples  de  Jean-Baptiste  (Jn  i.  35-41).  Plus  tard  Jésus 
revient  encore  sur  les  lieux  où  prêchait  Jean-Baptiste  et  y  regroupe  les  anciens 
auditeurs  de  Jean  (x.  40).  Depuis  longtemps  on  a  proix)sé  de  voir  à  la  source 
du  IVème  évangile  un  disciple  de  Jean-Baptiste.  Mais  le  témoignage  du 
IV’ème  évangile  est  confirmé  par  toute  la  catéchèse  primitive. 

Pour  cette  catéchèse  en  effet,  le  premier  acte  fondamental  posé  au  début 
même  de  la  mission  de  Jésus,  c’est  le  baptême  de  Jésus  par  Jean-Baptiste.  Les 
sources  les  plus  anciennes  :  notice  des  Actes  x.  37-8;  document  commun  à  Luc 
et  à  Matthieu;  début  de  l’évangile  de  Marc  comme  du  IVème  évangile,  tous 
ces  textes  sont  d’accord  pour  présenter  Jean-Baptiste  comme  l’indispensable 
préliminaire,  la  voix  prophétique,  le  témoin  décisif. 

L’importance  hors  de  pair  donnée  au  témoignage  unique  de  Jean-Baptiste 
indique  que  les  promoteurs  de  la  catéchèse  chrétienne  vivaient  dans  l’orbite 
du  Baptiste  et  dans  l’admiration  de  son  message.  Ceux  pour  qui  la  personne 
du  Baptiste 'et  la  portée  de  sa  parole  avaient  un  si  grand  poids  devaient 
appartenir  au  cercle  de  ses  disciples;  donc  les  responsables  du  kérygme 
chrétien,  les  chefs  de  la  communauté  primitive. 

Les  récits  synoptiques  montrent  que  la  parallélisme  de  Jésus  et  de  Jean- 
Baptiste  s’imposait  spontanément  à  l’entourage  de  Jésus:  tel  le  logion  de  Luc 
xi.  I  :  ‘  Maître  apprends-nous  à  prier  comme  Jean-Baptiste  a  appris  à  ses 
disciples’  —  ou  aux  témoins  extérieurs,  tels  Hérode  et  son  entourage:  ‘C’est 
Jean-Baptiste  qui  est  ressuscité  des  morts!’  (Matt.  xiv.  1-2  et  parall.).  Pour 
les  disciples  de  Jésus  le  centre  de  référence  demeurait  Jean-Baptiste;  et 
l’opinion  extérieure  discernait  une  certaine  ressemblance,  une  certaine  filia¬ 
tion  entre  Jésus  et  Jean-Baptiste. 

Ce  blocage  s’établit  encore  dans  les  textes  où  Jésus  lui-même  rend  témoi- 
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gn^ige  à  Jean-Baptiste  :  ‘  Qu’êtes-vous  allés  voir  dans  le  désert?  ’  (Matt.  xi.  7  ss). 
L’incrédulité  à  l’égard  de  Jésus  est  semblable  à  l’incrédulité  à  l’égard  du 
Baptiste  :  ‘A  qui  comparerai-je  cette  génération?  ’  (Matt.  xi.  16  ss).  Contre  les 
scribes  et  les  Pharisiens  Jésus  se  range  du  côté  du  Baptiste:  ‘  Répondez-moi  et 
je  vous  dirai  de  quel  droit  je  fais  cela.  Le  baptême  de  Jean  venait-il  du  Ciel  ou 
des  hommes?’  (Marc  xi.  30;  Matt.  xxi.  25;  Luc  xx.  4).  ‘Le  peuple  et  les 
publicains  eux-mêmes  ont  donné  raison  à  Dieu  en  recevant  le  baptême  de 
Jean;  tandis  que  les  Pharisiens  et  les  légistes  ont  rendu  vain  le  dessein  de  Dieu’ 
(Luc  vii.  29-30).  Les  destinées  de  Jésus  et  de  Jean-Baptiste  sont  nouées,  tous 
deux  rejetés  par  le  judaïsme  officiel  (Matt.  xvii.  12). 

En  montrant  cette  continuité  qui  s’impose  entre  Jésus  et  Jean-Baptiste  il 
n’est  pas  question  de  diminuer  l’originalité,  la  force  et  la  nouveauté  du 
message  de  Jésus  par  rapport  à  Jean-Baptiste,  ni  de  voiler  la  scission  entre 
disciples  de  Jésus  et  disciples  de  Jean.  Mais  nous  devions  rechercher  dans 
quels  cercles  juifs  se  greffe  principalement  la  prédication  de  Jésus.  Il  ne  fait 
pas  de  doute  que  le  milieu  de  Jean-Baptiste  est  prédominant  à  cet  égard, 
puisque  Jésus  lui-même  et  ses  principaux  disciples  ont  vécu  dans  l’orbite  du 
Baptiste. 

Le  problème  fevient  alors  à  déterminer  ce  que  fut  ce  milieu  de  Jean- 
Baptiste. 

(d)  Le  milieu  de  Jean-Baptiste 

La  question  est  à  l’ordre  du  jour  depuis  les  découvertes  de  Qumrân.  Il  suffit 
de  relever  quelques  points  saillants. 

Jean-Baptiste  apparaît  en  marge  du  judaïsme  officiel.  Il  appelle  les  foules  à 
la  conversion  aux  bords  du  Jourdain  et  les  autorités  juives  manifestent  à  son 
égard  une  évidente  suspicion  (cf.  Jn  i.  19).  Si  d’après  Matthieu,  Jean- 
Baptiste  reçoit  si  mal  les  Pharisiens  et  les  Sadducéens  qui  venaient  se  faire 
baptiser  :  ‘  Race  de  vipères,  qui  donc  vous  a  appris  à  fuir  la  colère  à  venir?  ’ 
(Matt.  iii.  7),  c’est  précisément  non  pas  en  tant  qu’individus  mais  en  tant  que 
catégories  sociales  fermées  au  message  de  repentir  qu’il  prêche. 

L’évangile  de  l’enfance  de  Luc  fait  naître  Jean-Baptiste  dans  une  famille 
sacerdotale  du  pays  de  Juda  (Luc  i.  23,  39).  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  raison  de  douter 
ici  de  la  tradition  de  Luc.  Comme  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  le  souligne  fort  bien,^ 
c’est  dans  ces  familles  de  prêtres,  appartenant  à  des  cercles  ruraux  et  très  péri¬ 
phériques  par  rapport  aux  grandes  familles  sacerdotales  de  Jérusalem  que 
pouvait  se  développer  le  plus  d’opposition  à  l’évolution  du  Temple.  Sur  le 
f>oint  précis  de  calendrier  qui  nous  intéresse,  nous  verrions  volontiers  dans  ces 
familles  sacerdotales  ‘de  province’  des  milieux  très  spécialement  préparés  à 
conserver  les  traditions  antiques  et  qui  devaient,  plus  facilement  que  d’autres, 
entrer  dans  l’opposition  devant  les  progrès  toujours  grandissants  de  l’influence 
pharisienne.  Du  moins,  si  leurs  fonctions  dans  le  Temple  les  obligeaient  à 
des  concessions  pénibles,  s’ils  cherchaient  à  ne  pas  rompre  avec  le  sanctuaire 
‘  ‘The  Baptism  of  John  and  the  Qumran  Community’,  H. T. R.  l  (1957),  176. 
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vénéré,  Us  devaient  garder  la  nostalgie  des  traditions  anciennes.  Ainsi 
l’origine  sacerdotale  de  Jean-Baptiste  en  même  temps  que  sa  séparation 
manifeste  d’avec  les  autorités  du  Temple  constituent  dqà  une  prédisposition 
en  faveur  de  coutumes  anciennes  de  calendrier. 

A  cette  indication  s’ajoute  naturellement  la  question  si  débattue  des 
rapports  de  Jean-Baptiste  et  de  Qumrân.  Des  travaux  parus  sur  ce  sujet  il 
paraît  raisonnable  de  retenir  les  p>oints  suivants:  Au  moment  où  Jean-Baptiste 
proclame  son  message,  il  apparaît  tout  à  fait  indépendant  et  n’appartient 
certainement  pas  à  l’organisation  essénienne.  Mais  les  dernières  découvertes 
font  ressortir  des  parallèles  saisissants  entre  son  message  et  le  milieu  de  Qum¬ 
rân.  Outre  la  proximité  géographique  de  la  prédication  du  Baptiste  et  son 
caractère  ascétique,  il  faut  souligner  l’appel  à  la  conversion  intérieure  en  vue 
du  jugement  eschatologique  attendu  de  façon  imminente  ;  la  prédication  au 
désert  avec  le  même  accent  sur  le  passage  d’Isaïe  :  ‘  Dans  le  désert  préparez  la 
voie  du  Seigneur’;  l’attente  d’un  baptême  d’esprit  eschatologique  et  prob¬ 
ablement  la  pratique  d’un  baptême  de  pénitence.^  Assurément  il  ne  faut  pas 
faire  de  simplifications  excessives  ;  en  particulier  pour  apprécier  les  degrés  de 
ressemblance  il  nous  manque  bien  des  termes  de  comparaison.  Mais  les 
points  communs  sont  indéniables.  Ils  s’expliquent  parfaitement  par  les 
origines  de  Jean-Baptiste.  C’est  dans  des  familles  sacerdotales  excentriques 
au  Temple  —  et  peut  être  assez  mal  vues  des  milieux  prépondérants®  —  que 
devaient  se  recruter  les  éléments  qui  par  leur  idéal  de  piété  étaient  les  plus 
aptes  à  entrer  dans  l’organisation  essénienne.  Ce  sont  là  des  bases  assez  solides 
pour  penser  que  Jean-Baptiste  a  eu  des  contacts  avec  les  Esséniens. 

Reste  le  point  controversé  de  l’éducation  —  ou  de  la  jeunesse  —  de  Jean- 
Baptiste!  L’évangile  de  l’enfance  de  Luc  dit  que  l’enfant  ‘demeura  dans  les 
solitudes*  jusqu’au  moment  de  sa  manifestation  à  Israël’  (Luc  i.  8o).  Pour 
voir  dans  ce  verset  la  projection  littéraire  sur  l’enfance  de  Jean-Baptiste  de  son 
comportement  à  l’âge  adulte,  il  faudrait  qu’il  existât  dans  des  écrits  connus  de 
Luc  des  modèles  littéraires  d’une  enfance  au  désert.  Or  ces  récits  de  l’enfance 
sont  tout  remplis  de  réminiscences  bibliques;  mais  si  l’expression  ‘l’enfant 
grandit’  est  courante,*  il  n’existe  aucune  attestation  biblique  d’une  éducation 
‘  au  désert’.  Qu’un  prophète  à  l’âge  adulte  se  réfugie  au  désert,  il  n’y  a  là  rien 
d’étonnant;  qu’on  y  envoie  un  enfant,  c’est  là  une  anomalie  à  laquelle 

*  Sur  ces  divers  (mints  on  (>ourra  consulter,  avec  l’article  déjà  signalé  de  Robinson,  Brownlee, 
‘John  the  Baptist  in  the  New  Lig^t  of  Ancient  Scrolls’,  dans  TÄe  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament,  éd. 
Stendahl  (Londres,  1958),  pp.  33  ss.  Voir  surtout  O.  Betz,  ‘Die  Proselytentaufe  der  Qumransekte 
und  die  Taufe  im  neuen  Testament’,  Revue  de  Qumrân,  ii  (1958),  213  ss;  l’auteur  conclut  qu’en 
dehors  du  bain  journalier  (signalé  pour  les  Esséniens),  il  devait  exister  à  Qumrân  un  baptême  qui 
coïncidait  avec  la  conversion  à  la  Loi  de  Moïse  et  l’entrée  dans  l’Alliance  (pp.  213-20);  cf.  p.  223 
l’expression  commune  au  langage  du  Baptiste  et  aux  Hymnes  de  Qumrân:  race  de  vi()ères  (Matt, 
iii.  7);  créatures  vijsérines  (iQH  m,  17). 

*  Précisément  la  classe  d’Abia  à  laquelle  appartenait  le  (>ère  de  Jean-Baptiste  (Luc  i.  5)  paraît 

étrangement  malmenée  {Str.  Bill,  n,  68).  *  êw  xotls  tpi)uois  (trad.  Osty). 

*  Pour  Isaac,  Gen.  xxi.  8;  (x>ur  Samson,  Juges  xiii.  24;  (wur  Samuel,  I  Sam.  iii.  19  et  ii.  26  (cf. 
Luc  ii.  52). 
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l’auteur  ne  pouvait  être  insensible  et  qui  a  dû  lui  être  imposée  par  une  donnée 
historique.  En  vérité  l’affirmation  de  Luc  aurait  quelque  chose  d’incompré¬ 
hensible  si  précisément  elle  n’était  éclairée  par  un  passage  de  Josèphe  sur  les 
Esséniens:  ‘Ils  adoptent  les  enfants  des  autres  à  un  âge  encore  assez  tendre 
pour  recevoir  leurs  enseignements  ;  ils  les  considèrent  comme  de  leur  parenté 
et  les  conforment  à  leurs  propres  moeurs’.^  C’est  la  seule  attestation  que  nous 
possédions  sur  la  possibilité  d’une  éducation  au  désert  et  elle  a  trait  aux 
Esséniens.  Force  est  de  reconnaître  ces  coïncidences.  Par  ailleurs  on  ne  voit 
guère  pour  une  famille  de  prêtres,  attachée  aux  traditions  sacerdotales,  la 
signification  d’une  éducation  au  désert,  sinon  précisément  pour  que  l’enfant 
soit  élevé  dans  la  pureté  des  traditions  antiques  par  des  éducateurs  dont  la 
piété  était  connue  de  tous. 

Il  faudrait  à  ce  propos  insister  sur  l’atmosphère  de  vénération  qui  entourait 
les  Esséniens.  C’est  un  des  faits  les  plus  évidents  d’après  les  documents 
anciens.  Leur  prestige  s’étendait  bien  au  delà  de  la  Palestine,  comme  le 
prouve  le  témoignage  de  Philon  et  celui  plus  tardif  de  Pline  qui  auréole  les 
Esséniens  d’une  atmosphère  légendaire.  Mais  le  plus  frappant  est  le  cas  de 
Josèphe  qui  paraît  les  avoir  bien  connus  et  qui,  quoique  pharisien,  rend  un 
hommage  implicite  à  leur  sainteté.  Josèphe  considère  les  Esséniens  comme  une 
des  trois  sectes  principales  dans  lesquelles  il  pouvait  s’engager  (Vüa  2).  Si  les 
Esséniens  sont  à  l’écart  des  milieux  prépondérants,  ils  sont  un  parti  (aipcais) 
au  même  titre  que  les  autres,  non  une  ‘hérésie’.  Il  est  vrai  que  le  critère 
d’hérésie  est  éminemment  relatif;  en  tous  cas  Josèphe  reflète  un  point  de  vue 
certainement  plus  large  et  plus  répandu  que  celui  des  autorités  officielles. 
Comme  nous  l’avons  vu  plus  haut,  les  témoignages  anciens  considèrent  les 
Esséniens  comme  les  plus  fidèles  aux  coutumes  ancestrales. 

Il  y  a  donc  des  raisons  de  penser  que  Jean-Baptiste  a  été  élevé  —  non  pas 
peut-être  à  Qumrân  mais  —  dans  un  milieu  essénien  ou  essénisant.  En  ce  cas 
il  aurait  suivi  dans  sa  jeunesse  la  liturgie  essénienne.  De  toutes  manières  ses 
origines  sacerdotales  —  de  famille  plus  conservatrice  que  les  grandes  familles 
de  Jérusalem  —  devaient  le  prédisposer  à  garder  des  usages  anciens  et  sa 
séparation  marquée  d’avec  les  milieux  officiels  facilitait  un  tel  comportement. 
Dans  quel  secteur  connu  du  judaïsme  pourrait-on  mieux  chercher  des 
groupes  pieux  conservant  les  coutumes  vénérées  du  calendrier  ancien,  sinon 
dans  ces  cercles  en  marge  des  autorités  officielles  et  qui  appartenaient  à 
l’entourage  du  Baptiste? 

Jésus  et  les  principaux  de  ses  disciples  ont  appartenu  à  cet  entourage.  Il 
faut  au  moins  conclure  à  leur  sympathie  pour  la  pratique  de  ce  calendrier. 
Mais  ils  ont  pu  et  même  dû  normalement  —  au  moins  pendant  une  période  — 
se  conformer  à  l’observance  de  certains  jours  liturgiques  de  ce  calendrier. 
Cette  attitude  était  facilitée  par  leur  origine  galiléenne  et  par  leur  indépen¬ 
dance  par  rapport  aux  autorités  officielles. 

‘  Trad.  Dupont-Sommcr,  Les  écrits  esséniens  découverts  pris  de  la  Mer  Morte  (Paris,  1959),  p.  38. 
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III.  l’attitude  de  JÉSUS  À  l’Égard  du  temple 
Il  ne  s’agit  cependant  pas  de  réduire  l’attitude  de  Jésus  à  celle  de  Jean- 
Baptiste.  Jésus  se  détache  du  Baptiste.  Jésus  ira  prêcher  à  Jérusalem.  Alors 
surgit  l’objection  courante:  Jésus  a  des  contacts  fréquents  avec  Jérusalem  et 
avec  le  Temple;  il  monte  à  Jérusalem  pour  les  fêtes  liturgiques;  comment 
supposer  chez  lui  une  ségrégation  de  calendrier?  Il  faut  serrer  d’un  peu  plus 
près  la  valeur  de  ces  affirmations. 

(fl)  L'attitude  des  Qumrâniens  et  des  Esséniens 
Quelques  remarques  préliminaires  s’imposent  d’abord.  Je  souligne  que  je  ne 
fais  de  Jésus  ni  un  Qumrânien  ni  un  Essénien,  mais  —  dans  la  pénurie  de  nos 
documents  —  il  est  indispensable  de  marquer  quelques  points  de  repère. 
Quelle  est  l’attitude  par  rapport  au  Temple  des  milieux  qui  par  hypothèse  lui 
sont  le  plus  vigoureusement  opposés,  c’est  à  dire  qumrâniens  et  esséniens? 
En  bonne  méthode  il  faut  ici  les  séparer  à  cause  de  la  diversité  de  nos  sources 
d’information. 

Le  noyau  des  Qumrâniens  est  constitué  essentiellement  par  des  prêtres  qui 
se  sont  séparés  du  Temple  parce  qu’ils  estimaient  le  sanctuaire  souillé.  Ils 
maudissent  le  sacerdoce  indigne,  mais  ils  rêvent  du  Temple  nouveau, 
eschatologique  où  tous  les  rites  s’accompliront  selon  la  pureté  lévitique.  Leur 
ségrégation  du  Temple  n’est  donc  pas  due  à  un  mépris  du  Temple,  mais  à  une 
cause  qu’ils  considèrent  comme  provisoire.  Ils  aspirent  à  un  Temple  pur  où 
des  prêtres  purs  officieront  selon  la  liturgie  authentique.  Rien  ne  nous 
informe  sur  leurs  rappiorts  pratiques  avec  le  milieu  du  Temple  au  temps  de 
Jésus.  Certaines  ordonnances  du  Document  de  Damas  qui  ont  trait  à  l’holo¬ 
causte  paraissent  dater  d’un  temps  plus  ancien. 

Tout  atteste  chez  eux  la  nostalgie  du  Temple  de  Dieu,  le  respect  pour  la 
ville  sainte;  s’ils  refusent  de  pactiser  avec  ceux  qui  actuellement  y  régnent, 
leurs  espoirs  sont  tournés  vers  le  Temple  nouveau  et  la  Jérusalem  nouvelle  qui 
demeurent  le  centre  de  leurs  pensées  et  de  leur  cœur.* 

Les  documents  sur  les  Esséniens  renseignent  sur  un  milieu  beaucoup  plus 
contempiorain  de  Jésus.  Nous  avons  déjà  souligné  de  quel  climat  favorable 
étaient  entourés  les  Esséniens  dans  les  notices  de  Philon  et  de  Josèphe.  Philon, 
qui  décrit  pourtant  avec  tant  de  soin  et  tant  de  scrupule  les  rites  du  Temple, 
qui  lui-même  est  profondément  attaché  au  Temple  de  Jérusalem,  ne  fait 
aucun  grief  aux  Esséniens  de  leur  attitude  à  cet  égard.  ‘Ils  n’immolent  pas 
d’animaux’,  dit-il.  Sans  doute  faut-il  comprendre  que  les  Esséniens  n’immo¬ 
lent  pas  au  Temple.®  Josèphe  sur  ce  point  s’exprime  dans  un  texte  des 

*  Cf.  M.  Baillet,  'Fragments  araméens  de  Qumrân  2.  Description  de  la  Jérusalem  nouvelle’,  R.B. 
Lxn  (1955),  222-45.  Voir  iQ_Sb  iv,  25;  iQM  ii,  5. 

*  On  a  trouvé  à  Qumrân  des  marmites  contenant  des  ossements  qui  paraissent  des  restes  de  repas 
sacrés. 
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Antiquités  judaïques  où  malheureusement  la  tradition  ne  s’accorde  pas  sur 
la  présence  ou  l’absence  de  la  négation.^  Mais  que  l’on  retire  ou  que  l’on 
suppose  la  négation,  deux  faits  sont  certains  :  (  i  )  les  Esséniens  estiment  que 
leurs  purifications  sont  supérieures  et  accomplissent  leurs  sacrifices  à  part; 
(2)  ils  envoient  au  Temple  des  objets  consacrés. 

Ainsi  tout  en  adoptant  une  liturgie  séparée  qu’ils  estiment  supérieure,  les 
Esséniens  manifestent  leur  respect  à  l’égard  du  Temple  actuel  en  y  envoyant 
des  offrandes.  Leurs  relations  à  l’égard  du  sacerdoce  officiel  paraissent  donc 
empreintes  d’une  certaine  courtoisie.  Cette  attitude,  nouvelle  par  rapport 
aux  Qumrâniens,  date-t-elle  d’Hérode  le  Grand  qui  reprit  la  construction  du 
Temple  et  fut  favorable  aux  Esséniens  {A. J.  xv,  10,  5,  §  378)?  La  position 
essénienne  semble  acceptée  comme  un  état  de  fait  qui  ne  crée  pas  à  leur 
égard  d’animosité  spéciale. 

Dans  quelle  mesure  les  Esséniens  fréquentaient-ils  le  Temple?  Nous  ne 
pouvons  relever  que  de  minces  détails.  Ils  eurent  certainement  des  activités  à 
Jérusalem,  comme  le  montrent  les  rapports  d’Hérode  et  des  Esséniens.  Une 
porte  au  Sud-Ouest  de  Jérusalem  portait  leur  nom  et  l’on  a  supposé  ‘qu’il 
existait  dans  le  voisinage  un  couvent  de  l’ordre ’.^Josèphe  dit  d’ailleurs  que 
dans  chaque  ville  ils  formaient  une  colonie  nombreuse  {B.  J.  n,  8, 4,  §  1 24)  ;  il 
y  avait  donc  certainement  une  colonie  essénienne  à  Jérusalem.  Au  temps 
d’Antigone  un  certain  Judas  l’Essénien  fait  école  au  moins  tout  près  du 
Temple  {A. J.  xiii,  11,2)  sinon  dans  les  parvis;  cent  cinquante  ans  plus  tard 
Josèphe  rapporte  le  fait  sans  étonnement.  D’après  un  texte  de  la  Michna 
{Cheqalim  v,  6)  on  a  même  pensé  que  les  Esséniens  possédaient  une  salle 
spéciale  dans  le  sanctuaire:  la  salle  des  ‘Secrets’  ou  des  ‘Silencieux’.®  De 
toutes  façons  les  offrandes  esséniennes  supposent  un  certain  nombre  de  rela¬ 
tions  avec  le  Temple. 

En  conclusion,  les  membres  du  parti  essénien  qui  est  par  définition  le  plus 
opposé  au  Temple  à  l’époque  de  Jésus,  s’interdisent  des  sacrifices  dans  le 
Temple;  mais  ils  manifestent  leur  respect  à  son  égard  en  y  envoyant  des 
offrandes  et  ne  refusent  pas  de  le  fréquenter. 

Ouvrons  maintenant  les  évangiles.  Pour  déterminer  l’attitude  propre  de 
Jésus,  il  faut  essayer  de  discerner  ce  qui  est  dû  à  la  rédaction  littéraire  des 
évangélistes,  distinguer  leurs  perspectives  propres  et  spécialement  les  tradi¬ 
tions  synoptique  et  johannique. 

*  A.  J.  XVIII,  1 , 5,  §  I  g.  Voici  les  deux  traductions  possibles  :  (  i  )  *  Ils  envoient  des  objets  consacrés  au 
Temple  et  ils  accomplissent  des  sacrifices  avec  des  purifications  supérieures,  à  leur  avis;  c’est  pourquoi 
ils  s’écartent  de  l’enceinte  sacrée  commune  à  tous  et  accomplissent  leurs  sacrifices  à  part.  ’  (2)  ‘  Ib 
envoient  des  objets  consacrés  au  Temple,  mais  ils  n’accomplissent  pas  de  sacrifices  parce  que  leurs 
(propres)  purifications  sont  supérieures  à  leur  avb;  c’est  pourquoi  ils  s’écartent  de  l’enceinte  sacrée 
commune  à  tous  et  accomplissent  leurs  sacrifices  à  part.’ 

*  Lagrange,  Le  Judaïsme  avant  Jésus-Christ  (Parb,  1931),  p.  317. 

*  Ibid.  p.  318. 
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{b)  Les  Synoptiques 

Il  n’est  pas  question  de  nier  l’attachement  certain  de  Jésus  à  la  ville  sainte  de 
Jénisalem  (cf.  Luc  xix.  41)  ni  sa  vénération  pour  le  lieu  traditionnel  de  la 
prière  qu’est  le  Temple,  ni  son  respect  des  prescriptions  mosaïques  (cf.  Matt, 
viii.  4  :  le  lépreux  guéri  doit  se  montrer  au  prêtre)  ni  même  son  souci  de  ne  pas 
troubler  les  usages  établis  lorsque  l’essence  de  son  message  n’est  pas  enjeu  (cf. 
Matt.  xvii.  24,  l’impôt  pour  le  Temple).  Rien  de  tout  ceci  ne  nous  paraît 
impliquer,  dans  la  situadon  complexe  de  calendrier  que  nous  avons  dégagée 
au  début,  une  observance  stricte  de  tous  les  rites  du  Temple  et  ne  dépasse 
même  pas  de  beaucoup  une  atdtude  essénienne  comprise  au  sens  large. 

Seul  parmi  les  Synoptiques,  le  Illème  évangile,  d’optique  précisément  plus 
tardive,  place  le  Temple  au  centre  de  sa  perspective.  Ainsi  la  grande  section 
lucanienne  ix.  51-xix.  28  est  tout  entière  jxîlarisée  par  la  montée  de  Jésus  vers 
Jérusalem.  Mais  pourquoi  Jésus  monte-t-il  à  Jérusalem?  ‘  Parce  qu’il  ne 
convient  pas  qu’un  prophète  périsse  en  dehors  de  Jérusalem’  (Luc  xiii.  33). 
Jésus  monte  à  Jérusalem  pour  y  mourir. 

L’évangile  de  l’enfance  qui  est  propre  à  Luc  et  où  il  est  maître  d’organiser  sa 
matière,  ordonne  autour  du  Temple  les  épisodes  de  la  vie  de  Jésus,  comme  il  y  a 
fait  commencer  l’annonce  de  Jean-Baptiste.  Pour  ceux  qui,  au  delà  du  cadre 
littéraire,  acceptent  de  voir  dans  ces  pages  des  données  historiques,  la  parenté 
de  la  mère  de  Jésus  avec  la  famille  sacerdotale  du  Baptiste  laisse  supposer  une 
atmosphère  familiale  très  proche  et  par  conséquent  attachée  aux  vieilles 
traditions  sacerdotales.  D’ailleurs  le  comportement  des  parents  de  Jésus  à 
l’égard  du  Temple  (ou  de  sa  famille)  ne  préjuge  pas  des  choix  de  Jésus  à  l’âge 
adulte. 

La  fin  du  Illème  évangile  (Luc  xxiv.  53;  cf.  Actes  iii.  i)  montre  les  disciples 
priant  et  rendant  grâces  dans  le  Temple.  Il  n’est  pas  possible  d’en  tirer  indica¬ 
tion  pour  notre  propos,  car  la  notice  insérée  par  le  même  auteur  en  Actes  ii.  46 
montre  que  les  rites  particuliers  d’une  communauté  pouvaient  parfaitement 
coexister  avec  une  prière  assidue  au  Temple:  ‘Tous  les  jours  d’un  même 
cœur,  ils  fréquentaient  assidûment  le  Temple  et  ils  rompaient  le  pain  dans 
leurs  maisons.’ 

En  fait,  une  étude  des  parties  communes  des  synoptiques  montrerait  plutôt 
leur  mutisme  complet  sur  une  participation  quelconque  de  Jésus  à  la  vie 
liturgique  du  Temple.  Le  seule  allusion  en  ce  sens  concerne  un  membre  de 
l’auditoire  de  Jésus:  ‘Si  tu  présentes  ton  offrande  à  l’autel.  .  .’  (Matt.  v.  23), 
mais  même  les  Esséniens  envoyaient  des  offrandes.^ 

Nous  ne  cherchons  d’ailleurs  pas  à  tirer  parti  d’un  argument  d’absence, 
mais  il  faut  bien  reconnaître  que  lorsque  les  synoptiques  font  allusion  à 
plusieurs  montées  de  Jésus  à  Jérusalem  ou  à  la  fréquence  de  sa  présence  dans 
le  Temple,  c’est  pour  expliquer  qu’il  est  venu  comme  un  maître  qui  apporte 

*  Cf.  C.D.  XI,  19-23;  XVI,  13. 
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un  enseignement;  ‘J’enseignais  tous  les  jours  assis  dans  le  Temple’  (Marc 
xiv.  49;  cf.  Luc  xxi.  37)  ;  ‘Jérusalem,  Jérusalem,  combien  de  fois  ai-je  voulu 
rassembler  tes  enfants  comme  la  poule  rassemble  ses  petits  sous  ses  ailes* 
(Matt,  xxiii.  37).  Cette  phrase  donne  le  pourquoi  des  montées  de  Jésus  à 
Jérusalem:  c’est  pour  y  ‘rassembler  ses  enfants’,  pour  y  prêcher  son  message. 
Et  quand  il  y  monte  pour  la  dernière  fois,  c’est  pour  y  mourir  (Marc  x.  33  ; 
cf.  Luc  xiii.  33). 

Il  faut  aller  plus  loin.  En  tenant  compte  spécialement  de  Marc  qui  paraît 
plus  proche  des  événements,  il  faut  dire  au  contraire  que  l’attitude  de  Jésus  à 
l’égard  des  autorités  du  Temple  est  placée  sous  le  signe  de  la  polémique  et  de 
la  rupture. 

Dans  la  seule  montée  à  Jérusalem  que  décrive  l’évangile  de  Marc,  lorsque 
Jésus  entre  dans  le  Temple,  c’est  pour  y  faire  scandale.  Jésus  jette  dehors  les 
vendeurs  et  les  acheteurs,  renverse  leurs  tables  et  leurs  sièges.  Il  défend  qu’on 
traverse  l’enceinte  sacrée  avec  des  charges  (Marc  xi.  15  ss). 

Cette  scène  extraordinaire  de  violence  —  la  seule  que  nous  connaissions 
dans  la  vie  de  Jésus  —  montre  qu’il  est  touché  au  cœur  par  la  profanation  du 
Temple:  ‘Vous  avez  fait  de  la  maison  de  mon  Père  une  maiison  de  voleurs.’ 
La  manifestation  de  Jésus  est  aussi  parlante  que  celle  des  grands  prophètes  de 
l’Ancien  Testament;  elle  l’est  même  davantage.  Jésus  se  substitue  aux  auto¬ 
rités  officielles  et  condamne  leur  carence  ou  leur  cupidité.  La  leçon  est  cin¬ 
glante.  Les  grands-prêtres  et  les  scribes  ont  ressenti  comme  un  soufflet  l’inter¬ 
vention  de  Jésus  et  cherchent  à  le  faire  périr  (Marc  xi.  18). 

Jésus  enseigne  dans  le  Temple  soutenu  par  la  foule  (Marc  xi.  i8;xii.  I2;xii. 
28)  cependant  que  grands-prêtres,  scribes  et  anciens  réclament  des  explica¬ 
tions:  ‘De  quel  droit  fais-tu  cela  et  qui  t’a  donné  le  droit  de  le  faire?’  Les 
scènes  de  polémique  se  succèdent  avec  les  autorités  offlcielles. 

Au  chapitre  xiii  de  Marc  la  prédiction  de  la  ruine  du  Temple  et  de  celle  de 
Jérusalem  évoque  les  grandes  menaces  de  Jérémie  et  d’Ezéchiel,  suivant  une 
tradition  qui  ne  s’était  peut-être  jamais  perdue  puisque  elle  se  retrouve  dans 
VEcrit  de  Damas}  L’attitude  de  Jésus  à  l’égard  du  Temple  a  tant  frappé  les 
témoins  que  le  procès  juif  de  Jésus  est  dominé  par  l’accusation  d’avoir  parlé 
contre  le  Temple  (Marc  xiv.  57). 

(c)  Le  IVème  évangile 

Les  perspectives  johanniques  sont  différentes.  En  effet  alors  que  les  céré¬ 
monies  et  la  liturgie  du  Temple  ne  tiennent  aucune  place  dans  la  présenta¬ 
tion  des  synoptiques,  on  admettrait  volontiers  que  l’évangile  de  Jean  groupe 
les  épisodes  de  la  vie  de  Jésus  autour  des  fêtes  liturgiques  du  Temple  de 
Jérusalem.* 

Il  semble  que  l’auteur  veuille  encadrer  les  venues  de  Jésus  à  Jérusalem  dans 

*  C.D.  VIII,  1-2.  Cf.  R.B.  Lxv  (1958),  227-30. 

*  Cf.  D.  Mollat,  Saint  Jean  (éd.  Bible  de  Jérusalem),  pp.  32-6. 
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le  cycle  annuel  des  fêtes  juives,  prises  d’ailleurs  dans  leur  ordre  chronologique: 
la  Pâque  (ii.  13)  ;  une  fête  sans  article  qui  est  sans  doute  la  Pentecôte  (v.  i); 
les  Tabernacles  (vii.  2)  ;  la  Dédicace  (x.  22).  La  dernière  Pâque  —  toujours 
annoncée  —  ne  se  réalise  que  dans  la  mise  en  croix  de  Jésus  (xix.  36).  Le 
cycle  des  fêtes  est  presque  complet,  sauf  Kippur  totalement  absent.  Une 
autre  Pâque  est  signalée  par  allusion  en  vi.  i  mais  elle  se  passe  en  Galilée. 

Avant  de  nous  interroger  sur  la  portée  historique  de  ces  textes,  il  faut  peser 
les  intentions  de  l’auteur.  Or  il  est  clair  que  l’intention  qui  préside  au 
groupement  de  ces  fêtes  liturgiques,  c’est  de  manifester  que  désormais  toutes 
les  fêtes  et  tous  les  rites  liturgiques  juifs  sont  périmés.^ 

Le  cycle  des  fêtes  s’ouvre  sur  la  Pâque  de  l’expulsion  des  vendeurs  du 
Temple.  Jésus  expulse  les  bœufs  et  les  brebis  (ii.  15)  c’est  à  dire  les  victimes 
du  sacrifice,  victimes  dont  la  raison  d’être  est  désormais  abolie.  Lui-même 
est  le  Temple  nouveau  qui  remplace  le  Temple  ancien  (ii.  21). 

La  fête  de  v.  i  semble  bien  être  la  Pentecôte  —  fête  des  Semaines  ou  des  sept 
sabbats.  C’est  sans  doute  pour  ce  motif  que  en  cette  fête  est  placée  la  discus¬ 
sion  sur  le  sabbat:  ‘Mon  Père  ne  cesse  d’agir  et  moi  aussi  j’agis’  (v.  17). 
Symboliquement  Jésus  montrait  ainsi  le  caractère  périmé  du  sabbat  juif.* 

La  fête  des  Tabernacles  était  une  fête  de  l’eau.  Les  eaux  que  donne  Jésus 
sont  meilleures  que  celles  de  la  piscine  de  Siloé  et  qui  servaient  aux  libations 
du  Temple.  Les  véritables  fleuves  d’eau  vive  jailliront  de  Jésus  et  de  ceux  qui 
croiront  en  lui  (vii.  37-9). 

Quant  à  la  fête  de  la  Dédicace  ou  de  la  consécration  du  Temple,  il  est 
probable  qu’il  faut  l’éclairer  par  la  parole  de  Jésus:  ‘Moi  que  le  Père  a 
consacré’  (x.  22,  36). 

La  dernière  Pâque,  la  plus  solennelle  de  toutes  ces  fêtes,  est  sans  cesse 
annoncée  depuis  xii.  i  :  ‘six  jours  avant  la  Pâque’;  xiii.  i  :  'Avant  la  fête  de 
Pâque.  .  .le  moment  de  passer  à  son  Père’;  xviii.  28:  ‘afin  de  pouvoir  manger 
la  Pâque’;  xix.  14,  31,  42:  C’était  le  jour  de  la  ‘préparation’  de  la  Pâque, 
mais  cette  Pâque  juive  si  attendue  n’apparait  jamais;  on  ne  la  devine  que  par 
allusion.  Le  regard  n’est  tourné  que  vers  Jésus  en  croix,  véritable  agneau 
pascal  dont  les  os  ne  sont  pas  brisés  (xix.  36). 

Le  cadre  johannique  obéit  donc  à  des  raisons  théologiques.  Bien  loin  de 
vouloir  montrer  la  fidélité  soumise  de  Jésus  aux  cérémonies  du  Temple,  il 
manifeste  à  chaque  instant  que  la  personne  de  Jésus  a  remplacé  tous  les  rites 
juifs  et  tous  les  sacrifices  du  Temple. 

Mais  au  delà  du  cadre  littéraire,  il  faut  poser  la  question  d’historicité.  Si 
nous  avons  la  certitude  que  l’auteur  a  mis  l’accent  sur  les  épisodes  qu’il 
voulait  mettre  en  relief  et  les  a  faits  comme  surgir  de  l’ombre,  il  ne  s’ensuit  pas 

*  Cf.  O.  Cullmann,  Les  sacrements  dans  l'Evangile  Jcdumnique  (Paris,  1951  ).  ‘  L’opposition  contre  le 
Temple  de  Jérusalem,  motif  commun  de  la  théologie  johannique  et  du  monde  ambiant’,  N.T.S.  v 
(•959).  [69-yi. 

•  Ainsi  pour  l’auteur  du  IVéme  évangile,  la  Pentecôte  évoquerait  le  sabbat  selon  l’interprétation 
des  sept  sabbats  dans  le  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien. 
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qu’il  les  ait  inventés.  Jésus  est  donc  monté  à  Jérusalem  au  moment  des  fêtes 
juives. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  saisir  l’histoire  qu’à  travers  le  récit  évangélique.  Il  est 
clair  que  dans  le  récit  johannique,  Jésus  monte  à  Jérusalem  pour  faire  éclater 
son  message  et  pour  prêcher.  Selon  la  présentation  de  Jean,  c’est  dès  le 
premier  contact  de  Jésus  avec  Jérusalem  que  se  produit  la  rupture  avec  les 
autorités  officielles.  Jean  situe  en  effet  l’expulsion  des  vendeurs  du  Temple  au 
début  du  cycle  annuel  des  fêtes,  aux  approches  de  la  Pâque  (ii.  13  ss).  Toutes 
les  scènes  de  fête  sont  des  scènes  de  polémique  avec  les  autorités  officielles. 
Dès  la  seconde  fête,  il  est  dit  que  les  Juifs  cherchent  à  le  faire  mourir  (v.  18). 
Pour  la  fête  des  Tabernacles  Jésus  ne  monte  qu’en  se  cachant,  et  il  ne  mani¬ 
feste  sa  présence  qu’au  milieu  de  la  fête  (vii.  10-14).  On  cherche  à  l’arrêter  et 
à  le  faire  périr  (vii.  19,  25,  30,  44).  Vers  la  fête  de  la  Dédicace  Jésus  n’échappe 
qu’avec  peine  à  la  lapidation  (x.  31,  39).  Jésus  risque  chaque  fois  la  mort 
pour  porter  son  message  au  coeur  de  Jérusalem. 

Tel  est  le  tableau  fourni  par  le  IVème  évangile.  Jésus,  semble-t-il,  ne  se 
trouve  à  Jérusalem  que  pour  dispenser  un  enseignement  qui  déchaîne  contre 
lui  des  haines  sans  merci.  ‘  Montre-toi  au  monde’,  lui  disent  ironiquement  ses 
frères  pour  l’inciter  à  monter  à  Jérusalem  (vii.  4).  Mais  Jérusalem  et  la 
Judée  sont  pour  lui  des  lieux  dangereux  (cf.  iv.  i  ;  vii.  i).  En  montant  pour  la 
dernière  fois  à  Jérusalem  Jésus  sait  qu’il  signe  son  arrêt  de  mort  (cf.xi.54,  57). 
Sur  ce  point  se  rejoignent  les  récits  synoptique  et  johannique. 

Assurément  une  rupture  personnelle  ou  doctrinale  entre  Jésus  et  les 
autorités  officielles  ne  signifie  pas  forcément  une  rupture  de  calendrier.  Ce 
sont  là  deux  plans  différents.  Mais  il  serait  paradoxal  de  prétendre  que  les 
textes  qui  montrent  avec  le  plus  d’évidence  l’antagonisme  entre  Jésus  et  les 
autorités  de  Jérusalem  prouvent  qu’il  était  un  fidèle  sujet  du  Temple  et  par 
conséquent  soumis  à  ses  obédiences  liturgiques  ! 

Tel  n’était  pas  en  tous  cas  l’avis  des  officiels,  des  ‘Juifs’.  ‘ N’avons  nous  pas 
raison  de  dire  que  tu  es  un  Samaritain  et  un  possédé  du  démon?’  (viii.  48). 
On  accusait  donc  Jésus  d’être  un  schismatique  et  cette  accusation  rejoint 
l’accusation  d’avoir  parlé  contre  le  Temple  selon  les  synoptiques. 

Posons  enfin  une  question  qui  f)ourra  paraître  naïve.  Quels  moments 
devait  de  préférence  choisir  Jésus  pour  proclamer  son  message  dans  la  Ville 
sainte?  Etaient-ce  les  périodes  où  les  habitants  vaquaient  à  leurs  occupations, 
leur  commerce,  le  travail  des  champs?  Ou  au  contraire  les  périodes  de  fête  qui 
garantissaient  l’affluence  des  auditeurs  et  par  surcroît  la  protection  de  Jésus 
contre  les  autorités  officielles?  A  la  faveur  des  grands  rassemblements,  Jésus 
pouvait  plus  facilement  monter  à  Jérusalem  pour  y  faire  entendre  sa  parole. 
Il  devait  donc  a  priori  choisir  le  moment  des  fêtes  liturgiques. 

En  résumé  aucun  texte  des  deux  traditions  (synoptique  ou  johannique)  ne 
permet  d’affirmer  que  Jésus  à  l’âge  adulte  et  pendant  son  ministère  public  ait 
été  spécialement  attaché  aux  prescriptions  liturgiques  du  Temple  en  matière 
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dc  fêtes  religieuses.  Cela  ne  signifie  pas  que  Jésus  ait  été  indifférent  à  ces 
grandes  fêtes  chargées  de  traditions  et  prégnantes  de  doctrine,  à  ces  fêtes  qui 
groupaient  la  masse  d’un  peuple  qu’il  aimait  tant.  Jésus  a  dû  être  attentif  au 
sens  de  ces  fêtes  et  a  même  pu  y  greffer  son  enseignement.  En  d’autres  termes, 
Jésus  n’avait  pas  comme  les  Esséniens  une  mentalité  de  séparé.  Mais  le 
message  de  Jésus  était  bien  au  delà  des  questions  de  calendrier;  s’il  monte  à 
Jérusalem,  c’est  pour  y  prêcher  et  pour  y  mourir. 

Par  ailleurs,  pour  des  raisons  d’évolution  de  calendrier,  il  nous  a  paru  très 
probable  que  c’est  sous  des  formes  mitigées  —  conservation  de  certains  jours 
liturgiques  —  que  le  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien  avait  survécu  au  temps  de 
Jésus,  au  moins  en  dehors  des  milieux  qumrâniens.^  Ceci  atténue  les  dif¬ 
férences  que  pouvait  provoquer  une  divergence  de  calendrier.  Pour  la 
Pentecôte,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  certains  que  le  judaïsme  officiel  au  temps  de 
Jésus  avait  complètement  abandonné  le  dimanche.  Finalement,  ce  qui  se 
p>ose  essentiellement  c’est  le  problème  de  la  Pâque. 

Les  analyses  précédentes  ont  servi  à  dégager  que  Jésus  n’avait  pas  de  raison 
de  se  conformer  sur  un  point  litigieux  aux  ordonnances  du  Temple.  On  peut 
même  très  sérieusement  penser  qu’un  rituel  pascal  indépendant  du  Temple 
convenait  mieux  au  cas  de  Jésus.  Car  on  imagine  mal  qu’après  avoir  infligé 
aux  responsables  du  Temple  la  plus  humiliante  des  leçons,  après  avoir  mani¬ 
festé  avec  éclat  l’autorité  de  son  message,  Jésus  ait  dû  quémander  —  même 
par  l’intermédiaire  de  ses  disciples  —  les  bons  offices  de  ce  clergé  qui  par  tous 
les  moyens  cherchait  à  le  faire  mourir. 


IV.  UN  RITE  PASCAL  INDÉPENDANT  DU  TEMPLE  À  JÉRUSALEM? 

Dans  l’état  actuel  de  nos  connaissances,  c’est  un  point  qui  comjxirte  des 
inconnues  puisque  les  prescriptions  les  plus  détaillées  que  nous  possédions  sur 
la  Pâque  sont  celles  de  la  Michna  et  concernent  donc  une  pratique  réglée  par 
les  Pharisiens.  Mais  cette  difficulté  ne  constitue  pas  un  obstacle.  C’est  une 
gageure  de  soutenir  que  tant  que  nous  ne  connaîtrons  pas  les  modalités  d’une 
Pâque  séparée  du  Temple,  il  est  inutile  de  chercher  là  une  solution  pour  le 
conflit  de  Jean  et  des  Synoptiques  au  sujet  de  la  Pâque. 

Je  ne  sais  si  ce  rite  pascal  pouvait  exister;  en  fait  il  existait,  puisque  la  (ou  les) 
communauté(s)  essénienne(s)  de  Jérusalem  ne  célébrai(en)t  certainement  pas 
la  Pâque  le  même  jour  que  les  autorités  officielles.  Si  donc  il  existait  à 
Jérusalem  même  un  rituel  de  la  Pâque  autre  que  le  rituel  officiel,  des  groupes 
attachés  aux  pratiques  du  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien  et  qui  désiraient 
célébrer  la  Pâque  au  mardi  soir  avaient  devant  les  yeux  un  modèle  tout 
trouvé. 

Mais  il  n’est  même  pas  besoin  de  faire  appel  à  la  pratique  essénienne  pour 
trouver  des  principes  de  solution.  La  difficulté  essentielle  est  de  savoir  si  un 

*  Cf.  plus  haut,  p.  10.  La  Date  de  la  Cine,  pp.  58,  74,  107,  158-g. 
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rite  pascal  séparé  de  la  liturgie  du  Temple  comportait  ou  non  la  manducation 
de  l’agneau  pascal.  Considérons  successivement  les  deux  possibilités. 

(fl)  Il  existait  certainement  au  temps  de  Jésus  un  rite  pascal  sans  agneau. 
Comment  les  Juifs  de  Palestine  et  d’ailleurs,  empêchés  de  monter  à  Jérusalem 
célébraient-ils  la  Pâque?  D’après  Dt.  xvi.  6  la  Pâque  devait  être  immolée  au 
lieu  où  Yahvé  fait  habiter  son  nom,  c’est  à  dire  à  Jérusalem.  Sans  doute  y  eut- 
il  des  entorses  à  la  règle,  même  avant  70,  comme  le  laissent  supposer  plusieurs 
allusions  postérieures.^  Mais  en  dehors  de  Jérusalem  un  rituel  sans  agneau 
devait  constituer  l’usage  le  plus  répandu  ;  il  préludait  à  celui  qui  s’imposerait 
après  la  chute  de  Jérusalem.  Peut-être  certains  milieux  se  sont-ils  désintéressés 
très  tôt  d’un  rite  avec  agneau  au  profit  d’un  rite  d’azymes.  Citons  le  cas 
étonnant  des  Antiquités  Bibliques  qui,  décrivant  l’histoire  d’Israël:  lois  mosaï¬ 
ques,  sortie  d’Egypte,  fête  des  Azymes,  ne  contient  pas  une  seule  allusion  à 
l’agneau  pascal!  (Cf.  Ant.  Bibl.  xiii,  4.) 

Comment  Jésus  lui-même  avait-il  pratiqué  le  rite  pascal  avec  ses  disciples 
pendant  cette  Pâque,  signalée  en  Jean  vi.  4  où  il  demeura  en  Galilée?  N’était- 
il  pas  possible  de  transférer  à  Jérusalem  un  rituel  pratiqué  par  ailleurs  et  par 
définition  indépendant  du  Temple? 

{b)  Il  est  possible  qu’à  une  époque  antérieure  le  clergé  sadducéen  ait  toléré 
comme  une  coutume  ancienne  et  vénérable  l’immolation  d’agneaux  au 
Temple  à  une  autre  date  que  la  date  officielle.  Mais  à  l’époque  du  ministère 
de  Jésus,  la  pression  pharisienne  sur  le  Temple  ne  rend  pas  cette  coutume 
vraisemblable.  Nous  sommes  donc  amenés  à  rechercher  comment  il  était 
possible  de  dissocier  du  Temple  l’immolation  de  l’agneau  pascal. 

C’est  à  Philon  que  nous  irons  demander  des  éclaircissements.  Philon  peut 
paraître  un  témoin  éloigné  ;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  dans  les  traités  où 
il  décrit  les  rites  du  Temple,  il  manifeste  des  connaissances  très  fondées  que 
confirment  d’autres  documents.  Les  textes  suivants  n’appartiennent  pas  au 
Commentaire  allégorique. 

Philon  souligne  avec  insistance  que  précisément  pour  ce  sacrifice  de  la 
Pâque,  ‘la  nation  tout  entière  agit  en  tant  que  prêtre’,  contrairement  à  ce  qui 
se  passe  dans  les  autres  occzisions.  La  raison  en  est  le  souvenir  des  sacrifices 
offerts  par  le  peuple  tout  entier  en  la  nuit  de  l’Exode  {Spec,  ii,  145-6).  Pour 
la  Pâque,  ‘  tous  sacrifient  sans  attendre  leurs  prêtres,  car  la  Loi  a  gratifié  du 
sacerdoce  toute  la  nation  et  (lui  a  accordé)  chaque  année  un  jour  unique 
privilégié  pour  qu’ils  accomplissent  eux-mêmes  leurs  sacrifices’  {Dec.  159). 

En  cette  fête,  appelée  en  hébreu  Pâque,  ‘  les  particuliers  n’apportent  pas  à 
l’autel  les  victimes  et  les  prêtres  ne  sacrifient  pas,  mais  par  ordre  de  la  Loi 
toute  la  nation  agit  en  prêtre,  chacun  selon  sa  part  célébrant  et  opérant  pour 
lui-même  ses  propres  sacrifices’  {Mos.  ii,  224). 

D’après  la  description  du  traité  Pesahim  dans  la  Michna,  les  agneaux  de  la 

*  TJ.  Pes.  vn,  I  ;  T.B.  Pes.  53a,  b.  La  Date  de  la  Cine,  p.  108  n.  2.  Un  sénatus-consulte  aurait 
accordé  aux  Juifs  de  la  diaspora  le  droit  de  sacrifier!  {A.J.  xiv,  10,  24,  §  260.) 
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Pâque  étaient  sacrifiés  au  Temple.  Ils  pouvaient  l’être  par  chaque  Israélite  et 
les  prêtres  alors  recueillaient  et  versaient  le  sang  de  l’agneau  en  libation.  Tels 
étaient  les  principes  officiels  et  l’allusion  de  Josèphe  à  un  recensement  des 
agneaux  de  la  Pâque  par  les  prêtres  sous  Néron  {B. J.  vi,  9,  3,  §425)  suppose 
également  que,  au  moins  à  cette  époque  tardive,  les  agneaux  étaient  présentés 
au  Temple. 

Philon  ne  contredit  pas  à  ces  vues  directement,  mais  il  ne  parle  nulle  part 
d’une  immolation  au  Temple  pour  l’agneau  pascal.  A  prendre  ces  textes  dans 
leur  littéralité,  il  semble  que  les  Israélites  n’avaient  aucun  besoin  du  concours 
des  prêtres  en  ce  jour.  Dans  un  passage  des  Qtustions  sur  V Exode,  à  propos  du 
verset  Ex.  xii.  6Ä:  ‘Toute  la  multitude  sacrifiera’,  il  explique  que  ‘comme  un 
temple  n’avait  pas  encore  été  bâti.  Dieu  montrait  que  l’habitation  en  com¬ 
mun  de  gens  de  bien  dans  la  maison  constituait  un  temple  et  un  autel’  {Q^E. 
I,  10).  On  interprétera  différemment  cette  phrase  selon  qu’on  insiste  sur  le 
premier  ou  sur  le  second  membre.  Mais  le  texte  de  Spec,  ii,  148  souligne  le 
caractère  sacré  de  chaque  maison  israélite  au  moment  de  la  Pâque:  ‘A  ce 
moment-là  chaque  maison  revêt  le  caractère  et  la  dignité  d’un  temple.  La 
victime,  après  avoir  été  égorgée,  est  préparée  pour  le  repas  de  fête  qui  con¬ 
vient  à  cette  occasion  et  les  invités  assemblés  pour  le  banquet  ont  été  purifiés 
par  des  lustrations  purificatrices.’ 

Il  est  p)OSsible  que  Philon  sous-entende  une  immolation  de  la  victime  au 
Temple;  ce  n’est  pas  certain.  De  toutes  façons  son  témoignage  est  précieux 
comme  caractéristique  d’un  état  d’esprit.  Malgré  l’attachement  de  Philon  au 
calendrier  légal  et  aux  interprétations  pharisiennes  (fête  de  la  Gerbe  au  lende¬ 
main  de  la  Pâque  —  Pâque  au  14  du  mois  lunaire),  il  estime  que  ce  qui 
compte,  c’est  la  solennité  à  l’intérieur  de  la  maison,  et  le  p>oint  d’appui  con¬ 
scient  d’une  telle  doctrine,  c’est  le  modèle  biblique  d’Exode  xii:  le  premier 
sacrifice  de  la  nation  israélite  avait  été  célébré  dans  les  habitations  particu¬ 
lières. 

La  mentalité  dont  témoigne  Philon  n’était  certainement  pas  unique.  Un 
indice  en  ce  sens  est,  dans  le  livre  de  la  Sagesse,  la  description  du  repas  pascal 
des  grands  ancêtres  Israélites  qui  ‘avaient  sacrifié  en  secret',  c’est  à  dire  à 
l’intérieur  des  maisons  {Sag.  xviri,  9).  La  pratique  des  Pères  dominait 
liturgiquement  la  pensée  de  leurs  descendants. 

Il  serait  donc  assez  normal  que  des  groupes  pieux  attachés  au  calendrier 
sacerdotal  ancien,  ne  pouvant  pas  immoler  au  Temple  (comme  en  II  Chron, 
XXXV  ou  Jub.  XLix),  aient  considéré  qu’ils  étaient  d’accord  avec  la  Loi  en  sacri¬ 
fiant  ainsi  à  l’intérieur  des  maisons  et  sans  demander  le  concours  des  prêtres. 
La  pratique  était  conforme  à  celle  des  Pères.  Il  suffisait  pour  être  en  règle  avec 
les  prescriptions  du  Deutéronome  de  sacrifier  à  Jérusalem:  ‘le  lieu  choisi  par 
Dieu’,  par  opposition  aux  autres  villes.  En  effet  si  ‘le  lieu  choisi  par  Dieu’ 
pour  faire  cuire  et  manger  la  Pâque  (Dt.  xvi.  7),  c’était  dans  la  pratique  des 
contemporains  de  Jésus  la  ville  tout  entière  de  Jérusalem,  pourquoi  cette 
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même  ville  ne  jjouvait-elle  être  également  le  lieu  d’immolation  ‘choisi  par 
Dieu’?  (Dt.  xvi.  6).  La  sainteté  du  ‘lieu  choisi  par  Dieu’  s’étendait  à  toute  la 
ville. 

Ainsi  manger  la  Pâque  à  Jérusalem  revêtait  un  grand  sens  et  s’insérait  dans 
la  grande  tradition  biblique,  mais  n’impliquait  pas  forcément  une  immola¬ 
tion  au  Temple.  En  ce  jour-là  et  en  ce  jour-là  seulement,  des  laïcs  pouvaient 
accomplir  les  gestes  rituels  sans  avoir  besoin  du  concours  des  prêtres. 

Le  témoignage  de  Philon  est  intéressant  même  dans  le  cas  où  le  rituel  pascal 
aurait  comporté  un  sacrifice  non  sanglant  :  la  Pâque  étant  la  fête  du  peuple 
saint  et  prêtre  en  tant  que  tel,  le  sacerdoce  de  la  nation  est  antérieur  au 
sacerdoce  lévitique  et  par  conséquent  n’a  pas  à  s’y  soumettre.^ 

De  l’ensemble  des  observations  précédentes  il  se  dégage  quelques  points 
saillants  : 

(1)  La  situation  de  calendrier  au  temps  de  Jésus  apparaît  en  pleine  évolu¬ 
tion.  De  vives  résistances  se  manifestent  dans  les  milieux  mêmes  qui  entourent 
le  Temple,  en  réaction  contre  les  progrès  de  l’influence  pharisienne.  Qum- 
râniens  et  Esséniens  pratiquent  délibérément  un  calendrier  à  jours  fixes  de  la 
semaine;  mais  les 'analogies  dégagées  permettent  de  penser  que  en  dehors 
d’eux  des  groupes  attachés  aux  vieilles  traditions  sacerdotales  conservent  la 
coutume  antique  du  mercredi  de  la  Pâque. 

(2)  Jésus  recrute  les  principaux  de  ses  disciples  dans  des  milieux  galiléens  et 
en  dehors  des  partis  régnants.  Lui-même  et  ses  disciples  ont  appartenu  aux 
cercles  qui  entourent  le  Baptiste,  c’est  à  dire  à  un  milieu  de  tradition  sacer¬ 
dotale,  en  marge  du  judaïsme  officiel  et  le  plus  proche  qu’on  connaisse  de  la 
secte  de  Qumrân. 

(3)  Aucun  texte,  aucun  logion  ne  signale  que  jamais  Jésus  à  l’âge  adulte  ait 
personnellement  recherché  l’intermédiaire  du  clergé  officiel.  Par  contre  est 
souligné  le  fossé  qui  sépare  Jésus  des  autorités  officielles.  Jésus  affirme  l’indé¬ 
pendance  de  son  message;  il  fait  scandale  dans  le  Temple  et  il  est  considéré 
comme  un  ennemi  du  Temple,  comme  un  Samaritain. 

(4)  Il  était  certainement  possible  de  célébrer  la  Pâque  à  Jérusalem  à  une 
date  autre  que  celle  du  judaïsme  officiel,  dans  le  ‘secret’  des  maisons  comme 
les  Pères  en  Egypte.  Outre  l’existence  de  la  pratique  essénienne,  le  témoi¬ 
gnage  de  Philon  permet  de  comprendre  comment  le  rite  pascal,  considéré 
comme  appartenant  au  sacerdoce  de  la  nation,  pouvait  être  pratiqué  à 
l’intérieur  des  maisons  et  sans  exiger  le  ministère  des  prêtres.  La  rupture 
entre  Jésus  et  les  membres  du  clergé  officiel,  leur  haine  mortelle  à  son  égard 
devaient  le  porter  à  choisir  un  tel  rituel  qui  n’était  certainement  pas  étranger 
à  des  disciples  du  Baptiste. 

*  Il  est  assez  curieux  que  les  .Samaritains  aient  conservé  une  vue  analogue  sur  la  Pâque,  sacrifice  du 
peuple.  D’après  Petermann  en  effet  seul  le  sacrifice  de  la  Pâque  a  pu  subsister  après  la  destruction  du 
Temple,  parce  que  c’est  un  sacrifice  qui  a  été  établi  pour  le  peuple  et  auquel  participe  toute  la 
communauté  {Reisen  im  Orient,  p.  287).  Il  reste  que  le  sacrifice  a  lieu  sur  le  Mont  Garizim. 
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Cet  ensemble  de  convergences  constitue  un  critère  de  vraisemblance,  un 
bon  contexte  psychologique  et  sociologique  pour  la  célébration  de  la  Cène  au 
mardi  soir. 

Ajoutons  quelques  remarques  sur  des  jxïints  contestés. 

(a)  La  méfiance  au  sujet  de  la  Didascalie 

La  seule  objection  consistante  est  celle  d’une  reconstruction  liturgique  de 
l’histoire  ;  genre  littéraire  dont  j’ai  montré  moi-même  l’existence  à  propos  des 
Jubilés,  du  code  sacerdotal  et  du  Livre  d'Adam  et  Eve. 

Cette  reconstruction  liturgique  de  l’histoire  ne  fMjurrait  qu’être  ancienne  et 
très  antérieure  à  la  Didascalie,  puisque  elle  se  retrouve  dans  d’autres  traditions 
indépendantes  (Victorin  de  Poetovio;  Livre  d'Adam  et  Eve)  et  qu’elle  est 
d’origine  judéo-chrétienne.  Elle  n’a  pu  naître  qu’à  un  moment  où  était  encore 
vivant  le  souvenir  d’une  Pâque  au  mardi  soir. 

Mais  cette  reconstruction  n’est  possible  que  là  où  la  voie  est  libre,  c’est  à  dire 
là  où  il  n’existe  pas  de  tradition  contraire.  Une  telle  reconstruction  montre¬ 
rait  par  elle-même  combien  était  faible  et  peu  assurée  la  ‘tradition’  d’une 
Cène  à  la  veille  de  la  mort  de  Jésus.  Si  vraiment  l’on  tenait  à  mettre  le  jeûne 
(inexpliqué)  du  mercredi  avec  un  anniversaire  douloureux,  il  était  simple  et 
facile  (comme  on  le  fit  par  la  suite  dans  une  explication  plus  tardivement  attestée 
que  celle  de  la  Didascalie)^  de  le  mettre  en  relation  avec  un  autre  épisode 
(trahison  anticipée  de  Judas),  mais  il  est  inconcevable  qu’on  ait  imaginé 
une  histoire  de  la  Passion  en  contradiction  flagrante  avec  une  tradition  vivante. 

Pourquoi  la  tradition  d’une  Cène  au  mardi  soir  n’a-t-elle  été  conservée 
qu’en  relation  avec  un  anniversaire  liturgique,  le  jeûne  du  mercredi?  Pré¬ 
cisément  parce  que  une  tradition  liturgique  était  seule  capable,  par  son 
caractère  conservateur,  de  garder  le  souvenir  fossile  qu’on  ne  comprenait 
plus. 

(Jb)  Le  procès  de  Jésus  et  les  règles  de  la  Michna 
Un  adversaire  de  la  thèse,  le  Dr  Blinzler,  s’est  attaché  à  montrer  dans 
son  étude  sur  le  procès  de  Jésus*  le  caractère  légal  du  procès  juif  de  Jésus 
(audition  des  témoins,  absence  de  tout  reproche  sur  ce  point  dans  la  tradition 
chrétienne  primitive.  .  .).  Nous  sommes  d’accord  sur  ce  caractère  légal. 
Mais  la  supposition  de  Blinzler  que  Jésus  a  été  condamné  suivant  un  droit 
légal  sadducéen  est  totalement  gratuite  et  ne  s’appuie  sur  aucun  texte.  Il 
faudrait  prouver  que  dans  le  ‘droit  sadducéen’  un  procès  légal  pouvait  avoir 
lieu  de  nuit,  avec  la  précipitation  que  suppose  le  procès  de  Jésus,  sans  que  les 
témoins  à  décharge  aient  eu  même  le  temps  de  comparaître!  C’est  là  une 
véritable  contradiction  dans  les  termes.  Le  droit  sadducéen  pouvait  être 
sévère,  nous  n’avons  pas  de  raison  de  le  croire  injuste. 

*  Cf.  Pierre  d’Alexandrie,  Ep.  can.  chap.  15  (P.G.  18,  5086).  La  Date  de  la  Cène,  pp.  loo-i. 

•  Der  Prozess  Jesu  (Stuttgart,  1951). 
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Si  donc  les  textes  montrent  que  le  procès  de  Jésus  a  été  légal,  il  faut  allonger 
le  temps  du  procès  pour  rendre  les  textes  cohérents  entre  eux. 

Il  n’est  pas  question  de  soutenir  que  toutes  les  règles  du  droit  pénal  pharisien, 
telles  qu’elles  sont  consignées  dans  la  Michna  étaient  en  vigueur  au  temps  de 
Jésus,  mais  il  faut  se  rappeler  que  l’abolition  du  code  pénal  sadducéen  par  les 
Pharisiens  était  célébré  le  14  Tammuz  conune  un  très  ancien  anniversaire 
consigné  dans  le  traité  Megillath  Taanith  dont  on  connait  le  caractère  spéciale¬ 
ment  archaïque.  Nous  avons  rappelé  plus  haut  les  témoignages  de  Josèphe 
qui  affirmaient  la  prépondérance  pharisienne  sur  le  Temple. 

(c)  La  querelle  pascale  du  second  siècle 

Seule  la  référence  aux  deux  calendriers  juifs  permet  de  comprendre  les  racines 
profondes  de  la  querelle  pascale  et  de  remonter  des  deux  côtés  aux  temps 
apostoliques.  Dans  son  étude  érudite,  Lohse  n’a  pu  que  souligner  l’obscurité 
qui  enveloppait  les  origines  de  la  Pâque  romaine  à  la  date  fixe  annuelle  du 
dimanche.^  Il  faut  même  dire  que  cette  origine  est  incompréhensible  en 
dehors  d’une  référence  au  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien.*  Si  l’Eglise  primitive 
était  tout  entière  quarto-décimane,  elle  le  serait  resté. 

{d)  U origine  du  mercredi  dans  le  christianisme  primitif 

Depuis  que  nous  connaissons  l’importance  primordiale  du  mercredi  dans  le 
calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien  et  dans  des  courants  juifs  ou  apparentés,  il  est 
impossible  d’escamoter  le  problème  d’origine  du  jeûne  du  mercredi. 

La  première  attestation  de  ce  mercredi  se  trouve  dans  la  Didaché.  Le 
logion  bien  connu  de  Matt.  vi.  16  disait  de  ne  pas  jeûner  à  la  manière  des 
hypocrites;  la  Didaché  reprend  la  parole  de  Jésus  en  expliquant  de  ne  pas 
jeûner  avec  eux,  mais  de  jeûner  le  mercredi  et  le  vendredi.  Sans  doute  de 
nouveaux  convertis  restaient-ils  attachés  aux  jeûnes  du  judaïsme  officiel.  La 
Didaché,  avec  la  sobriété  qui  caractérise  les  préceptes  inclus  dans  ces  para¬ 
graphes,  vise  ce  danger  immédiat  et  rappelle  l’usage  des  chrétiens.® 

Le  texte  de  la  Didaché  n’autorise  pas  à  conclure  que  des  jours  de  jeûne  ont 
été  créés  uniquement  pour  s’opposer  aux  Pharisiens.  Il  laisse  entier  le 
problème  d’origine  et  du  choix  de  ces  jours  liturgiques.  Pour  les  expliquer  il 
ne  suffit  pas  de  dire  que  les  chrétiens  désiraient  ‘changer’  et  que  comme  il 
n’y  a  que  sept  jours  dans  la  semaine,  il  y  avait  quelque  chance  de  tomber  sur  le 
mercredi  !  Ces  vues  superficielles  ne  tiennent  aucun  compte  de  la  profondeur 
d’enracinement  des  usages  liturgiques.  Il  faut  expliquer  les  raisons  d’un  tel 
changement. 

*  B.  Lohse,  Dos  Passafest  der  Qjmrtodecimaner  (Gütersloh,  1953),  pp.  119,  140. 

’  L’étude  de  Van  Goudoever  fait  dériver  le  dimanche  annuel  de  Pâques  —  comme  le  dimanche 
chrétien  —  d’un  calendrier  (sacerdotal)  ancien  où  les  cinquante  jours  de  la  Pentecôte  étaient 
célébrés  du  dimanche  au  dimanche  {Biblical  Calendars,  pp.  171-5).  Il  faut  au  moins  arriver  à  cette 
conclusion. 

*  Blinzler  triomphe  bruyamment  du  silence  de  la  Didaché  sur  l’origine  du  mercredi.  La  Didaché 
n’explique  pas  non  plus  l’origine  du  vendredi  ni  celle  du  jour  du  Seigneur. 
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La  question  du  mercredi  demandera  des  études  spéciales.  Mais  dès 
maintenant  il  apparaît  qu’on  ne  pourra  la  dissocier  du  calendrier  sacerdotal 
ancien.  Déjà  l’origine  de  la  Pentecôte  au  jour  annuel  fixe  du  dimanche 
montre  que  la  communauté  chrétienne  primitive  ne  partageait  pas  les 
interprétations  pharisiennes,  mais  que  les  coutumes  de  calendrier  s’enracin¬ 
aient  dans  le  (ou  un)  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien;  il  faut  certainement  en 
dire  autant  pour  le  dimanche  chrétien. 

Nous  touchons  là  un  des  points  les  plus  importants  soulevés  par  la  thèse. 
Car  il  faut  admettre  une  continuité  liturgique  non  pas  seulement  entre  le 
calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien  et  ‘certains’  milieux  judéo-chrétiens,^  mais  entre 
ce  calendrier  et  la  totalité  de  la  liturgie  chrétienne  primitive.  Le  jeûne  du 
mercredi  en  effet  s’est  transmis  à  l’ensemble  de  la  primitive  Eglise,  comme 
celui  du  vendredi. 

Il  faudra  alors  déterminer  à  quel  moment  se  sont  produites  ces  influences 
du  calendrier  sacerdotal  ancien.  Quand  ont-elles  pu  s’exercer  sinon  avant 
que  le  message  chrétien  ait  été  diffusé  aux  païens  et  que  les  coutumes 
chrétiennes  se  soient  répandues  en  dehors  de  Palestine,  c’est  à  dire  dans  la 
période  même  où  se  structurait  et  s’organisait  la  communauté  primitive  de 
Jérusalem? 

Dans  ces  conditions,  il  serait  dangereux  de  limiter  la  pratique  du  calendrier 
sacerdotal  ancien  à  des  ‘  conventicules  archaïsants’*  car  comment  des  con- 
venticules  ont-ils  pu  exercer  une  influence  décisive  sur  les  coutumes  liturgiques 
de  la  communauté  primitive? 

Quelles  étaient  donc  les  coutumes  liturgiques  propres  du  groupe  de  Jésus  et 
de  ses  disciples?  Si  on  déclare  qu’ils  suivaient  les  usages  du  judaïsme  officiel  et 
n’avaient  aucune  raison  de  se  rattacher  à  des  pratiques  périmées  et  presque 
ésotériques,  comment  par  la  suite  les  disciples  de  Jésus  ont-ils  été  se  mettre  à 
l’école  de  ces  milieux  désuets?  Étaient-ils  donc  un  terrain  vierge,  sans  racines 
liturgiques,  sans  usages  déterminés? 

Il  paraît  d’aîlleurs  étrange  de  dissocier  ainsi  le  cas  de  Jésus  et  de  ses  disciples. 
Jésus  aurait-il  été  sociologiquement  solidaire  du  judaïsme  officiel  qui  l’a 
rejeté,  condamné,  crucifié,  et  non  des  milieux  qui  ont  accueilli  son  message  et 
contribué  à  donner  à  l’Eglise  primitive  ses  structures  et  ses  traditions 
liturgiques? 

(e)  La  cohérence  des  récits  évangéliques 

Il  n’y  a  pas  lieu  de  reprendre  ici  la  démonstration  tirée  des  évangiles  eux- 
mêmes  sur  la  vraisemblance  que  la  chronologie  des  trois  jours  donne  aux 
récits  de  la  Passion.  Je  sais  qu’une  ‘harmonisation’  des  évangiles  risque 
d’apparaître  comme  une  tentative  rétrograde  et  a  priori  suspecte.  Je  n’y  peux 
rien  !  La  cohérence  interne  est  si  évidente  que  c’est  elle  sans  aucun  doute  qui  a 
assuré  à  la  thèse  le  plus  de  diffusion.  L’argumentation  horaire  a  reçu  depuis 
une  confirmation  supplémentaire  puisque  les  raisons  s’accroissent  de  regarder 
*  Cf.  Benoit,  R.B.  lxxv  (1958),  59a.  *  Benoit,  ibid.  p.  594. 
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le  crucifiement  de  Jésus  à  la  troisième  heure  comme  l’heure  commune  de  la 
catéchèse  ancienne.^ 

Cependant  sur  le  conflit  Jean-Synoptiques  à  propos  de  la  date  de  la  Pâque, 
tout  un  courant  de  l’exégèse  actuelle  tend  à  soutenir  que  Jésus  n’a  pas  mangé 
la  Pâque  à  la  dernière  Cène  et  résout  la  difficulté  en  évacuant  un  des  deux 
termes  de  la  contradiction. 

Il  faudrait  en  ce  cas,  étant  donné  la  force  et  la  précision  des  affirmations 
synoptiques,  parler  non  de  ‘gauchissement’®  mais  d’erreur  manifeste  de  la 
part  de  ces  récits.  On  ne  peut  admettre  que  des  témoins  oculaires  juifs  aient 
confondu  la  veille  de  la  fête  de  la  Pâque  avec  la  fête  elle-même.  La  différence 
essentielle  qui  existait  entre  un  jour  sacré  et  un  jour  profane,  précisément  en 
cette  veille  de  la  Pâque  à  laquelle  les  purifications  rituelles,  l’élimination  de 
tout  produit  contenant  du  levain  donnaient  un  caractère  absolument  spéci¬ 
fique,  rend  inconcevable  une  telle  confusion.  La  nuit  de  la  Pâque  dans  sa 
solennité  même  n’est  pas  une  nuit  interchangeable.  Il  faudrait  donc  supposer 
que  l’erreur  a  été  commise  par  un  ou  des  rédacteurs  postérieurs  qui  ont  recréé 
un  cadre  au  dernier  repas  de  Jésus. 

Si  l’on  estime  qu’il  s’agit  là  d’une  reconstruction  tardive,  il  est  difficile  de 
l’expliquer  par  deS  raisons  théologiques.  Le  courant  théologique  le  plus 
attesté  —  celui  qui  s’épanouira  dans  Jean  mais  qui  est  déjà  représenté  dans 
Paul:  ‘  Le  Christ  notre  Pâque  a  été  immolé’  (I  Cor.  v.  7)  —  tendait  à  montrer 
en  Jésus  crucifié  le  véritable  agneau  pascal,  donc  à  accentuer  le  caractère 
pascal  du  jour  de  la  mort  de  Jésus,  non  pas  celui  de  son  repas. 

La  théologie  paulinienne  du  jour  de  la  mort  de  Jésus,  donnant  un  sens 
nouveau  à  la  fête  juive  traditionnelle,  a  dû  fortement  impressionner  la 
catéchèse,  mais  sans  doute  aussi  tout  un  courant  liturgique.  Comme  l’a 
remarqué  Ph.  Carrington,  les  églises  quarto-décimanes  semblent  avoir  fleuri 
précisément  dans  les  régions  où  Paul  avait  exercé  le  plus  longuement  son 
influence.®  D’autre  part  une  catéchèse  adressée  à  des  païens  avait  tendance  à 
mettre  en  valeur  la  seule  Pâque  qu’ils  connaissaient  :  celle  que  célébraient  les 
Juifs  de  la  diaspora.  Ainsi  pour  créer  le  récit  d’une  Cène  au  jour  de  la  Pâque, 
il  fallait  contredire  et  affronter  tout  un  courant  théologique  sur  le  caractère 
pascal  du  jour  de  la  mort  de  Jésus,  thème  important  à  la  fois  dans  la  catéchèse 
religieuse  et  dans  la  polémique  anti-juive! 

Nous  pensons  au  contraire  qu’un  récit  pascal  de  la  Cène  aurait  dû  dis¬ 
paraître  s’il  n’avait  précisément  conservé  un  souvenir  si  ancien  et  si  fermement 
établi  qu’il  n’a  pm  être  éliminé  par  une  catéchèse  passée  aux  ‘Grecs’,  par  la 
prédication  paulinienne  et  la  polémique  anti-juive.  Le  souvenir  pascal  a 
persisté,  mais  comme  il  était  battu  en  brèche  par  une  théologie  qui  insistait  sur 

*  Cf.  s.  Bartina,  ‘Ignotum  epismon  gabex’,  Verbum  Domini,  xxxvi  (1958),  16-37. 

*  Benoit,  op.  cit.  p.  593. 

*  Early  Christian  Church,  ii,  390.  Pharisien  d’origine,  Paul  devait  spontanément  accepter  une 
célébration  de  la  Pâque  au  même  jour  que  le  calendrier  officiel.  Qu’importait  la  date  exacte  de  la 
célébration  à  ceux  qui  étaient  délivrés  désormais  de  l’esclavage  du  calendrier? 
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le  jour  pascal  de  la  mort  de  Jésus,  la  date  du  repas  s’est  rapprochée  du  jour  de 
la  mort  de  Jésus.  Le  souvenir  du  jour  réel  ne  se  conserva  qu’accroché  à  la 
liturgie  du  mercredi. 

La  solution  proposée  voit  donc  dans  le  récit  synoptique  un  bloc  de  résis¬ 
tance  qui  n’a  pas  été  entamé  par  une  catéchèse  ultérieure.  Elle  met  assuré¬ 
ment  en  cause  le  processus  de  formation  des  évangiles,  puisque  dans  la 
rédaction  finale  des  récits  s’efface  la  perspective  explicite  des  trois  jours  de  la 
Passion,  mais  elle  fait  ressortir  l’exactitude  des  matériaux  qui  entrent  dans  la 
comp>osition  de  ces  récits.  Il  serait  paradoxal  de  donner  priorité  historique  aux 
compositions  finales  qui  ont  pu  obéir  à  des  lois  de  réduction  et  de  compres¬ 
sion,  et  de  ne  pas  faire  état  des  éléments  eux-mêmes  qui  demeurent  comme 
des  témoins  prêts  à  être  entendus. 

Ces  diverses  observations  sont  déjà  longues.  Le  nombre  de  problèmes 
touchés  indique  par  lui-même  dans  combien  de  directions  diverses  il  faudra 
faire  porter  la  recherche.  Aux  questions  soulevées  par  les  difficultés  des 
évangiles,  s’ajoutent  maintenant  celles  qui  proviennent  de  la  situation  de 
calendrier  au  temps  de  Jésus  et  des  coutumes  liturgiques  de  la  communauté 
chrétienne  primitive.  C’est  sans  doute  sur  ce  terrain  que  devra  se  porter  plus 
spécialement  l’effort  des  spécialistes.  Ce  n’est  pas  moi  qui  dissimulerai  les 
zones  d’ombre  qui  enveloppent  tant  de  secteurs  effleurés  ici.  Mais  il  serait 
tout  aussi  peu  scientifique  de  ne  pas  tenir  compte  des  découvertes  récentes  qui 
projettent  une  lumière  nouvelle  sur  des  problèmes  anciens. 
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SAINT  STEPHEN  AND 
EARLY  ALEXANDRIAN  CHRISTIANITY 

The  message  of  Stephen  and  its  relationship  to  first-century  Judaism  and  early 
Christian  theology  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  several  studies.^  It  is, 
I  suppose,  universally  agreed  that  Stephen  was  a  hellenistic  Jew  of  the 
Diaspora  who  came  into  acute  conflict  with  other  Diaspora  Jews  of  a  more 
conservative  kind  domiciled  in  Jerusalem  and  that  these  took  the  initiative  in 
effecting  his  arrest  and  trial.  But  that  is  as  far  as  agreement  goes.  The 
attempt  to  understand  further  Stephen’s  message  and  influence  has  produced 
the  widest  divergence  of  opinion.  To  some*  he  is  the  originator  of  the  mission 
to  the  Gentiles  and  Christian  universalism  whose  conception  of  Christianity 
was  adopted  by  later  preachers  and  teachers  with  momentous  consequences 
for  Christian  history.  To  others®  he  remained  in  essence  a  Jew,  albeit  of  a 
liberal  kind,  even  after  his  conversion,  whose  aim  was  to  propagate  a  type 
of  Judaism  which  was  strongly  anti-Temple  and  anti-cultus.  On  this  view 
Stephen  stands  in  the  line  of  Nathan,  Hosea,  Trito-Isaiah,  the  Rechabites, 
some  Essene  circles  and  the  Ebionites,  as  pictured  in  the  Pseudo-Clementine 
writings,  in  asserting  a  non-material  form  of  worship,  independent  of  the 
Temple  cultus,  as  being  authentic  Judaism.  Still  others*  believe  that  Stephen 
cleverly  preached  Jesus  in  his  interpretation  of  Joseph,  Moses  and  Joshua; 
on  this  view  he  is  a  typologist  whose  aim  is  to  show  that  Jesus’  passion  has 
been  pre-figured  in  the  persecutions  which  God’s  righteous  servants  have 
always  had  to  endure.  It  is  not  our  purp)ose  here  to  examine  and  criticize 
these  conflicting  opinions  in  detail  but  to  seek  to  answer  two  questions, 
namely  (i)  Was  Stephen’s  position  an  isolated  one  in  first-century  Judaism 
and  in  the  early  Church?  (ii)  And,  if  so,  is  it  yet  possible  to  trace  his  influence 
on  Alexandrian  Christianity  when  it  comes  into  historical  perspective  in  the 
early  second  century  of  our  era? 

I 

This  we  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  first  place  Stephen’s  speech  (Acts 
vii.  2-53)  undoubtedly  rests  upon  good  historical  tradition.  The  very  fact 

*  L.  M.  Menchini,  II  discorso  di  S.  Stefano  Proto-martire  nella  Lelteratwra  e  Predicazione  Christiana 
Primitiva  (Rome,  1951);  W,  Manson,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1951),  pp.  25-46;  W.  Foerster, 
Stephanus  und  die  Urgemeinde  in  Dienst  unter  dem  Wort  (1953),  pp.  9-30;  M.  Simon,  J.  Ecclesiastical 
History,  n,  no.  2  (1951)»  PP-  *27-42;  M.  Simon,  St  Stephen  arid  the  Hellenists  in  the  Primitive  Church 
(1958)  to  which  I  am  especially  indebted. 

*  Manson,  <^.  cit.  pp.  25,  37.  *  Simon,  J.E.H.  p.  141  ;  Simon,  St  Stephen,  p.  in. 

*  R.  B.  Rackham,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1904),  pp.  92-5;  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  Theology,  l  (1947), 
p.  I42f.;  C.  S.  C.  Williams,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1957),  pp.  100-2. 
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that  scholarly  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  address  is  so  diverse  is  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  this,  for  a  mere  fabricator  would  have  left  his  readers  in  little 
doubt  as  to  his  tendenz.^  E.  Jirku,*  followed  by  M.  Simon,®  has  shown  that  the 
speech  follows  a  literary  pattern  well  known  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
Pseudepigrapha  where  it  was  used  for  catechetical  purposes;  cf.  Ps.  cv. 
12-43;  cvi.  6-42;  Josh.  xxiv.  2-13;  Neh.  ix.  7-31;  Judith  v.  6-18.  These 
summaries  tell  the  story  of  the  chosen  people  from  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
the  patriarchs  with  an  emphasis  on  God’s  mercies  towards  the  nation;  He 
always  hears  their  cry  in  times  of  affliction  even  though  they  may  have  pro¬ 
voked  him  to  anger.  Stephen’s  speech,  though  it  follows  a  similar  pattern  to 
the  above,  has  one  significant  difference.  It  lays  a  great  emphasis  on  the 
unworthiness  and  rebelliousness  of  the  Jews,  especially  towards  their  chosen 
deliverers  (Acts  vii.  35,  39,  51,  52),  which  culminates  in  their  apostasy  in 
building  the  temple  which  is  not  the  dwelling  place  of  God  (Acts  vii.  46-50). 
The  conclusion  which  Stephen  draws  is  that  God  has  abandoned  his  people 
because  of  their  persecution  of  their  deliverers  : 

Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers 
persecute?  and  they  killed  them  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Righteous 
One;  of  whom  ye  have  now  become  betrayers  and  murderers  (Acts  vii.  51-2). 

Stephen’s  fierce  hostility  to  the  temple  and  cultus  is  in  line  with  his  attitude 
towards  the  torah.  He  believed  that  Moses  on  Sinai  had  received  living 
oracles  (Xôyia  jcovra.  Acts  vii.  38),  that  is  the  torah,  which  the  Jews  since 
had  never  kept  (Acts  vii.  53).  This  extreme  position  is  confirmed  by  the 
accusation  at  his  trial,  ‘  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  words  against  this  holy 
place  and  the  torah’  (Acts  vi.  13). 

This  attitude  towards  Old  Testament  history  and  institutions  is  more 
extreme  than  anything  found  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  in  sectarian 
Judaism.  Even  the  Qumran  sect  did  not  oppose  the  temple  and  its  cultus 
per  se\  it  merely  disputed  the  legitimacy  of  the  priests  then  in  control  of  the 
temple.  Indeed  in  all  probability  the  sect  regarded  the  sacrificial  laws  as  still 
binding  and  believed  that  temple  worship  would  be  resumed  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  future.*  The  only  approximation  to  Stephen’s  views  is  found  in  the 
hcllenistic  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora,  and  even  there  in  only  a  few  texts.  Thus 
Trypho,®  a  representative  of  Ephesian  Greek-speaking  Judaism,  distinguishes 
between  the  inferior  type  of  Jerusalem  worship,  associated  with  sacrifices  and 

‘  H.  J.  Schoeps,  Theologie  und  Geschuhte  des  Judenehristentunu  (1949),  p.  441,  believes  that  the  ideas 
developed  in  Stephen’s  speech  are  those  of  James,  Jesus’  brother,  and  that  Stephen  himself  is  a 
mythical  hg^ure.  Such  a  radical  view,  which  plays  fast  and  loose  with  Acts,  seems  to  me  to  be  wide 
of  the  mark. 

*  Die  älteste  Geuhichte  Israels  im  Rahmen  lehrhafter  Darstellungen  (1917). 

*  Simon,  St  Stephen,  pp.  40-1. 

*  M.  Burrows,  More  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (1958),  pp.  258,  363-5. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cxvii,  2. 
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the  cultus,  and  the  worship  ‘in  spirit  and  in  truth’  which  is  practised  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Diaspora.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  Bk.  iv,  which  probably 
are  an  Asia  Minor  composition,  also  express  a  similar  idea;  God  does  not 
dwell  in  a  stone  temple,  because  he  is  invisible,^  and  those  who  turn  away 
from  such  futile  buildings,  soiled  as  they  are  with  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  are 
to  be  commended.*  But  these  passages  date  from  after  a.d.  70,  when  the 
temple  lay  in  ruins,  and  I  should  not  feel  as  confident  as  Schoeps  and  Simon 
are  in  asserting  that  such  views  were  well  known  in  Palestinian  and  Diaspora 
Judaism  before  a.d.  70.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  decisive  proof  is  lacking. 
In  any  case  such  radical  views  would  have  been  held  by  only  a  small  minority 
of ‘advanced’  thinkers.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  such  a 
thorough  hellenist  as  Philo  had  no  doubt  that  the  temple  and  its  cultus  was 
of  God  although  the  use  of  allegory  was  needed  to  plumb  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  rites.  Stephen’s  position  is  at  best  a  minority  view  within  first-century 
Diaspora  Judaism  approximating  in  many  respects  to  Greek  criticism  of  the 
pagan  temples  and  idols.  Whether  some  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
temple  and  Pharisaic  Judaism  had  coloured  his  judgement  we  cannot  tell. 
But  the  lack  of  specific  Christian  content  in  the  speech,  often  noted  by  com¬ 
mentators,  makes  it  probable  that  Stephen  had  developed  the  main  lines  of 
his  attack  on  orthodox  Judaism  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  (Acts  vi.  14)  shows  that  he  had  picked 
upon  one  element  in  Jesus’  reported  teaching,®  as  supporting  his  views,  while 
ignoring  much  else,  and  especially  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  continuing 
their  association  with  the  temple  (Acts  ii.  46-7).  Stephen,  when  placed 
against  a  background  of  Pharisaic  orthodoxy,  sectarianism  and  hellenistic 
Judaism,  is  something  of  a  unique  figure  even  within  the  wide  limits  which 
Judaism  embraced  before  a.d.  70.  He  does  not  quite  fit  any  mould. 

When  we  consider  his  position  vis-à-vis  the  early  Church  the  same  judge¬ 
ment  must  be  recorded.  The  New  Testament  records  many  conflicts  with 
Jews  but  nowhere,  in  the  earlier  documents,  is  it  suggested  that  the  Jews  had 
consistently  disobeyed  their  lawful  teachers  and  failed  to  keep  the  torah. 
St  Paul,  like  Stephen,  treats  in  outline  Jewish  history,  but  his  emphasis  is  on 
David  as  the  progenitor  of  Jesus  and  the  Christian  Ki^puyiJia  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  and  fulfilment  of  the  whole  process  (Acts  xiii.  16-41).  We  remember, 
too,  that  Paul  was  not  beyond  performing  a  religious  purification  in  the 
temple  when  expediency  so  demanded  (Acts  xxi.  26),  an  example  of  becoming 
a  Jew  unto  the  Jews  in  order  to  win  them  (I  Cor.  ix.  20).  The  torah,  for  the 
great  Apostle,  was  a  leader  or  guide  (TTai6orycoy6s)  unto  Christ  and  was 
absolutely  valid  and  binding  until  Jesus  came  (Gal.  iii.  24-5).  The  Pauline 
theology  is  at  the  furthest  remove  from  that  of  Stephen  who  regarded  the 

*  iv.  8-1  a.  Simon,  J.E.H.  pp.  136-7.  *  iv.  27-30. 

'  The  vtrba  Christi  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple  which  appear  on  the  lips  of  the  false 
wimesses  in  Mark  xiv.  58. 
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history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  the  golden  calf  incident,  as  one  long 
apostasy  deserving  only  of  rebuke.  And  it  is  no  different  with  St  Peter,  who 
held  a  more  developed  Christology  than  Stephen,  to  judge  from  I  Peter  and 
the  speeches  in  Acts.  For  him  the  Jews  had  acted  through  ignorance  in 
crucifying  Jesus,  having  misunderstood  their  own  scriptures  (Actsiii.  17-18). 

When  we  turn  from  Acts  to  other  types  of  theology  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  an  equal  variance  with  Stephen’s  position  appears.  The  late  W.  Manson* 
sought  to  show  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  took  up  and  extended  his 
message  which,  he  believed,  contained  the  seeds  of  universalism.  Manson 
makes  great  play  with  their  supposed  identity  of  attitudes  towards  the  cultus 
and  torah.*  But  Hebrews  regards  the  tabernacle,  cultus  and  torah  as  valid 
for  their  age  although  but  shadows  of  heavenly  things.®  The  new  and  better 
covenant  wrought  in  Jesus  has  now  superseded  the  first  which,  although  not 
faultless,  was  yet  binding  on  the  Jews.*  The  Platonism  of  Hebrews,  often 
undervalued  nowadays  in  the  interests  of ‘biblical  theology’,  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  radical  discontinuity  of  Stephen  who  exalts  the 
tabernacle,  because  it  belongs  to  the  Mosaic  age,  and  condemns  the  temple 
because  it  is  the  fruit  of  that  Jewish  apostasy  which  began  with  the  dis¬ 
obedience  reflected  in  the  golden  calf  incident. 

Stephen’s  position  was  an  isolated  one  in  the  early  Church.  His  attitude 
towards  the  temple  and  torah  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  first 
disciples  who  are  recorded  as,  ‘day  by  day,  continuing  stedfastly  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  at  home,  they  did  take  their  food 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour  with 
all  the  p)eople’  (Acts  ii.  46-7).  The  fact  that  he  was  quoted  at  the  trial  as 
buttressing  his  anti-temple  and  anti-torah  pwlemic  with  some  reported  verba  ] 

Christi  along  the  same  lines  may  have  added  fuel  to  the  flames  but  in  itself 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  condemned  first  and  foremost  as  a 
Jewish  left-wing  critic  of  the  status  quo.  Can  it  be  that  Luke  hais  provided  i 

a  clue  to  the  historical  situation  in  the  summarizing  verse  Acts  vi.  7®  which  1 

is  significantly  placed  between  the  setting  apart  of  the  seven  hellenists, 
Stephen  among  them,  and  the  description  of  his  arrest  and  trial?  :  ‘  And  the  1 

word  of  God  increased;  and  the  number  of  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  1 
exceedingly;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.’ 

Was  Stephen’s  polemic  the  cause  of  unrest  among  the  priesthood  which  ’ 

*  op.  cit.  pp.  25-46.  ) 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  36.  Simon’s  further  criticisms  in  St  Stephen,  pp.  100-4,  seem  to  me  decisive. 

*  Cf.  Heb.  viii.  5,  ot-nves  OiroSciyiiorn  nod  oiu$  Xarpsvouoi  töv  hrouponHoiv.  ^ 

*  Heb.  viii.  7,  13.  ^ 

*  On  the  summaries  see  H.  J.  Cadbury,  B.C.  v,  note  30;  C.  J.  Cadoux,  J.B.L.  Lvi  (1937),  p-  <77 

P.  Benoit,  Mélanges  Goguel,  i,  note  i .  The  historical  value  of  the  summaries  has  often  been  called  in  j 

question.  No  doubt  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  growth  of  Christianity;  on  the 
other  hand  the  brevity  of  the  reference  to  the  priests  here  may  imply  that  Luke’s  knowledge  rests  on  j 

more  information  than  we  now  possess.  See  further  the  cautious  conclusions  of  Cadbury,  op.  cit.  e 

.  402  and  Williams,  op.  cit.  p.  35.  d 
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resulted  in  many  embracing  the  new  faith?  And  was  this  the  real  reason  for 
the  drastic  action  taken  by  the  conservative  hellenistic  Jews  against  him? 
In  any  event  Stephen’s  position  was  anathema  to  Judaism,  both  Pharisaic 
and  hellenistic,  in  Jerusalem  and  also  perhaps  to  Jewish  Christianity  which 
would  regard  him  as  a  disruptive  element  intent  on  a  breach  with  the  ancestral 
faith.  To  the  Jews  he  was  a  liberal  extremist;  to  many  Christians  his  views 
did  not  suit  their  present  p>osition  vis-à-vis  Judaism.  He  was  a  man  bom 
before  his  time. 

The  question  of  the  final  breach  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  must 
now  be  discussed.  It  is  a  fact  often  overlooked  that  Christianity  only  slowly 
drew  apart  from  its  Jewish  cradle  and  the  rupture  was  not  completed  until  the 
period  a.d.  70-135.  Evidence  for  this  is  unequivocal  from  both  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  sides.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Matthew,  John,  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,^  that  is  from  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
which  shows  that  antagonism  was  most  marked  where  Christians  were  of 
Jewish  descent.  This  is  also  supported  by  the  explicit  statements  from  Jewish 
sources  which  have  been  collected  by  Professor  Kilpatrick*  who  cites,  as  the 
most  informative  piece  of  evidence,  the  Birkath-ha-Minim  composed  by 
Samuel  the  Small  at  Jamnia  c.  a.d.  85.  In  its  earliest  form  this  reads:  ‘For 
the  excommunicate  let  there  be  no  hope  and  the  arrogant  government  do 
thou  swiftly  uproot  in  our  days  ;  and  may  the  Christians  and  heretics  suddenly 
be  laid  low  and  not  be  inscribed  with  the  righteous.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  humblest  the  arrogant.’  This  insertion  in  the  liturgy  henceforth  made  it 
impossible  for  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  to  attend  the  synagogue,®  as 
undoubtedly  some  of  them  had  done  up  to  that  time,  and  the  breach  was 
made  absolute  before  a.d.  ioo  by  the  sending  out  of  letters  from  Palestine  to 
all  synagogues  of  the  Diaspora  informing  them  of  the  necessity  of  excluding 
Christians  from  their  assemblies.  Further  evidence  of  the  persecution 
measures  taken  by  Judaism  is  provided  by  Justin  Martyr^ — a  statement  which 
may  well  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  Relevant  also  are  two  stories  found  in 
Jewish  sources®  from  the  period  a.d.  100-30  which  show  that  religious  contact 
between  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  had  been  condemned,  a  ruling 
which  also  applied  to  the  reading  of  Christian  literature.*  This  evidence 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  25;  John  v.  17  f.,  vi.  32-5,  vii.  19,  37-9;  Rev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9;  Barn.  iii.  6,  iv.  8,  xiii.  i, 
xvi.  1-2. 

*  Tht  Origins  of  th*  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (1946),  pp.  109-13. 

*  Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35,  x.  1 7,  xii.  9,  xiii.  54  (ouvorywyi^  followed  by  onirûw)  and  John  ix.  22,  xii.  42, 
xvi.  2  are  relevant  here. 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  xvii.  i  :  AvSpas  teAcKToùî  àirô  ’UpouactAfip  tKAxÇdqjEvoi  tÇnréii^'om  cis  nâoow  Wiv 
y^lv  Atyoïms  a  pfoiv  âOeov  Xpioriovüv  m^Tivévai  KorroXéyovrrés  Ti  toOto  àiTEp  Koe'  ol  dyvooOvns  #|pâs 
irôvTis  Atyooani. 

*  H.  L.  Strack,  Jesus,  die  Häretiker  und  die  Christen,  pp.  21-6.  Jesus  is  described  in  the  stories  as  ben 
Pandera. 

*  Tosephta  Yadaim  ii.  13;  Tosephta  Sabbath  xiii.  5;  Strack,  op.  eit.  pp.  61  f.;  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit. 
p.  >12.  The  rabbinical  polemic  against  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘two  powers’  which  had  been  held  in 
earlier  Judaism  (cf.  Qumran  i  QS.  iii.  13-iv.  26)  may  also  have  been  invoked  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
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shows  that  in  the  period  a.d.  70-135,  and  especially  from  c.  a.d.  90,  the 
breach  between  rabbinical  Judaism  and  Jewish  Christianity  had  become 
absolute. 

The  Church  in  reply  developed  an  anti-Jewish  polemic,  based  on  collections 
of  Old  Testament  testimonia,  which  sought  to  show  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Stephen,  whose  influence  in  the  early  Church, 
apart  from  the  Ebionite  backwater,^  was  negligible,  would  have  made  an 
admirable  theological  ally  during  this  period  when  extreme  views  as  to  the 
apostasy  of  the  Jews  would  have  received  a  ready  welcome.  This  was  a  period 
of  political  upheaval  when  a  revolutionary  position  vis-à-vis  Pharisaic 
Judaism  would  not  have  seemed  outrageous.  Moreover  the  temple  issue 
remained  a  live  one  both  in  Palestine  and  in  the  Diaspora  and  a  problem  for 
the  Church.  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  Tannaim  hold  more  strongly  than 
the  hope  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  resumption  of  material 
sacrifices.*  In  many  Mishnahs*  and  Baraithas*  mention  of  the  temple  is 
accompanied  by  the  prayer,  ‘ May  it  speedily  be  re-built  in  our  time’.  Many 
ordinances  which  had  no  real  meaning  after  a.d.  70  were  still  accounted 
obligatory  for  one  reason  only  :  ‘  The  temple  will  be  speedily  rebuilt,  and  its 
ritual  restored.’®  The  Church  was  thus  still  obliged  to  treat  the  temple 
question  seriously  during  the  period  a.d.  70-135  and  it  developed  its  earlier 
teaching  that  Jesus,  in  some  way,  had  brought  about  the  end  of  the  Jerusalem 
shrine.  According  to  John  ii.  19-22  the  temple  of  Jesus’  body  replaces  the 
temple  of  stone,  a  fact  not  fully  grasped  by  the  disciples  until  the  post¬ 
resurrection  period.  Barnabas  has  a  theory  that  the  temple  is  essentially  the 
divine  indwelling  of  the  human  heart  (xvi.  6-10).  Stephen  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  another,  namely  that  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  houses  made  with 
hands  and  that  the  building  of  stone  temples,  whether  those  of  the  past,  or  as 
proposed  in  the  future,  is  an  act  of  apostasy  from  the  true  traditions  of 
Israel. 

II 

We  must  now  go  on  to  consider  whether,  in  fact,  the  views  of  Stephen  found 
any  response  in  the  period  a.d.  70-135.  Several  commentators  have  noted 
connexions  with  the  Epbtle  of  Barnabas  only  to  discount  them.  Thus 
Professor  Simon  writes:  ‘the  affinities  here  are  very  clear  and  precise’,  only 
to  conclude  :  ‘  Thus  in  spite  of  some  real  fKjints  of  contact,  Stephen  diverges 
from  pseudo-Barnabas,  who  comes  closer  to  Hebrews  than  to  him.  Both 
Epistles  belong  to  that  Alexandrian  line  of  thought  represented  in  pre- 
Christian  times  by  the  Epistle  of  Aristeas  and  the  works  of  Philo,  which  have 

>  Of.  especially  Clem.  Rec.  i.  38;  Simon,  J.E.H.  pp.  139-40. 

*  J.  Klausner,  The  Messianic  Idea  in  Israel  (1956),  p.  513. 

*  Taanith  iv.  8;  Tamid  vii.  3.  *  Cf.  Bab.  Metsia  xxviii.  b. 

*  Sukkah  xli.  a;  Menahoth  xxv.  b;  Rosh  ha-Shanah  xxx.  a;  Betsah  v.  b;  Taanith  xvii.  b;  San¬ 
hedrin  xxii.  b;  Bekhoroth  liii.  b. 
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undoubtedly  influenced  them.  Stephen  seems  to  stand  in  another  line.’^ 
Against  this  we  shall  now  seek  to  show  that  the  Alexandrian  Barnabas, 
almost  alone  among  Christian  writers  in  this  period,  was  directly  influenced  by 
Stephen’s  views,  embodying  them  in  his  work  ;  and  the  reason  for  his  partiality 
for  Stephen  lies  in  the  particular  historical  situation  which  produced  the 
Christian  Epistle. 

The  dating  of  this  Epistle  hinges  on  the  interpretation  of  two  passages, 
iv.  4-5  and  xvi.  3-4.  The  latter  we  refer  to  conditions  at  the  beginning  of 
Hadrian’s  reign  when  the  Emperor  had  adopted  a  lenient  policy  towards  the 
Jews,  holding  out  to  them  a  promise  that  the  temple  would  be  rebuilt® — or 
at  least  rumours  to  this  effect  were  then  current.®  On  this  theory  the 
CfTTTipirai  of  xvi.  4  are  the  craftsmen  and  workers  who  accompanied  many  of 
the  legions  in  Hadrian’s  time  and  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  actual  building 
operations,  together  with  some  Jews,  if  the  reading  of  X  is  adopted.  After 
the  terrible  conflict  between  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  which 
resulted  in  Jewish  losses  on  a  vast  scale,  this  promise  must  have  appeared  of 
great  significance  to  Egyptian  Judaism,  for  many  of  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
especially  in  country  areas,  had  looked  towards  Jerusalem  since  their  own 
replica  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  had  been  closed  in  a.d.  73.  Barnabas, 
with  his  Jewish  background  and  knowledge,  knew  of  Hadrian’s  proposal,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  he  believed  to  be  imminent — hence  his  use  of  ylverai  and 
dvoiKoSopii^CTOuaiv  in  xvi.  4.  The  enigmatic  passage  iv.  4-5  is  not  really  at 
variance  with  this  dating  if,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ten  emperors,  Julius 
Caesar  is  put  aside;  though  he  claimed  the  praenomen  Imperatoris*  he  was  a 
dictator  rather  than  an  Imperator  in  the  later  sense.  Also  Galba,  Otho  and 
Vitellius  (whose  reigns  covered  but  nineteen  months)  should  be  omitted  with 
Rev.  xvii.  10  as  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  Augusti. 

If,  then,  we  date  Barnabas  c.  a.d.  i  17-19  and  set  the  Epistle  against  a 
background  of  a  renewed  interest,  among  Jews  and  certain  Christians,  in  the 
Jewish  torah  and  temple  which  was  becoming  a  threat  to  Christianity,  then 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  Stephen’s  anti-torah  and  anti-temple  views 
would  have  been  useful  in  Christian  polemic.  We  must  now  see  if,  in  fact, 
such  was  the  case. 

*  St  Stephen,  pp.  104  and  107. 

*  Epiph.  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  xiv. 

’  Cf.  Sibyl.  Or.  v.  48,  421;  x.  163.  On  Hadrian’s  pro-Jewish  policy  see  the  valuable  study  of 
K.  Thieme,  Kirche  und  Synagogue  (1944),  pp.  22-5  and  J.  Kleist,  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (1948),  pp.  31-2. 
This  policy  is  also  illustrated  by  the  Alexandrian  Acts  of  the  Martyrs — sec  Von  Prcmerstcin  in 
Philologus  Suppl.  XVI,  II  (1923). 

*  Suet.Jul.  76.  I  have  dealt  with  the  dating  of  Barnabas  in  the  J.  Egyptian  Archaeology,  xuv  (1958), 
pp.  101-7  where  fuller  details  are  gpven. 
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SPECIFIC  PARALLELS 


(a)  Attitude  towards  the  temple 
Stephen 
Acts  vii.  48-50: 

dXA’  OÛX  Ô  O^/iOTos  èv  xeipoiroifiTOiç 
KorroiKEï*  Koöcbs  ô  Trpo9i^TTis  Xéyei,  ‘O 
oûpav6ç  uoi  ôpôvos,  f|  5è  yfi  Ottottö- 

61OV  TCûV  TTOBcÔV  pou*  TTOÎOV  oIkOV 

otKoSotn^oFTé  lioi;  Xéyei  KOpios,  f\  tîs 
Tdrros  Tfjs  KorrcnrotÛCTecoç  pou;  oCryl  ^ 
Xtip  pou  èTrofTioE  Tcxura  iràvra; 


Epistle  of  Barnabas 
Bam.  xvi.  1-2 

"Eti  6è  Kal  irepl  toö  vaoO  èpco  Opïv, 
cbç  irXavchpevoi  ol  TaXalircopoi  eIs  Tf)v 
olKo5opf)v  ^^XiriCTav,  koI  oûk  ârri  t6v 
0e6v  oCfTcov  t6v  TTOii'iaavra  aOroOs, 
djç  ôvra  oIkov  6eoô.  axeSàv  yàp  cbç  Tà 
SOvTl  àçiépcOCTOV  CXÙTÔV  èv  TCp  vacp. 
àXXà  TTcbç  Xéyei  KÛpioç  Karapyûv 
adnàv,  pàOerE’  Tlç  èpérpT^CTEv  t6v 
oûpcxvôv  cnriOap^  xfiv  yî^v  Sponcl; 
OÛK  âycb;  Xéyei  KÛpioç*  *0  oûpavôç 
poi  Opôvoç,  f|  6è  yfj  ûttottôÔiov  tûûv 
TTOScûV  pou  •  TTOÎOV  oIkOV  olKoBopi^OETé 
poi,  tIç  tôttoç  tt^ç  KcrrarraûoEcbç 
pou;  èyvcoKOTE,  ôti  pcrrala  f)  iXtrlç 

CXÛTCûV. 


The  quotation  from  Isa.  Ixvi.  i  f.  occurs  in  both  writers,  significantly  with  the 
same  slight  variation  from  the  text  of  the  LXX,  namely  fj  tIç  tôttoç  for  koI 
TTOÎOÇ  TÔTTOÇ.  It  may  be  thought  that  both  writers  are  drawing  on  a  common 
testimony  source;  cf.  Justin,  Dial.  xxii.  2-5,  ii  where  Amos  v.  25!.  and 
Isa.  Ixvi.  I  f.  are  brought  together.  On  the  other  hand  the  Isaiah  quotation 
is  nowhere  else  found  within  or  without  the  New  Testament  before  Barnabas 
where  the  context  of  thought  is  very  similar  to  Acts.  Thus  xeipo'n’oiqToç  is 
used  most  frequently  of  idolatrous  temples  and  certainly  carries  that  deroga¬ 
tory  meaning  in  Stephen’s  speech  ;  cf.  the  similar  expression  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  in  vii.  41  :  dvT^yoryov  ôuaicxv  Tcp  elScbXcp,  kqI 
eucppalvovTO  èv  toïç  êpyoïç  twv  x6>P“v  cxûtwv.  Bam.  xvi.  2  is  very  close  to 
this  :  oxeSôv  yàp  cbç  tô  êôvq  àçiépcoaocv  oûrôv  èv  tc5  vacb.  àçiepoOv  is  found 
in  hellenistic  religious  literature  with  the  meaning  ‘consecrate’;^  Barnabas 
therefore  castigates  the  Jews  for  consecrating  Gkxi  by  or  in  the  temple  like 
the  pagans,  that  is  building  a  temple  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  pagan 
temple  and  therefore  a  place  of  idolatry  (cf.  xvi.  i)  ;  this  is  stated  explicidy  in 
xvi.  7;  Ù5Ç  àXT|0côç  olKoSopTiTÔç  vaôç  6ià  x^'P*^»  ôti  fjv  irXi^ipqç  pèv  e!6coXo- 
Xorpelaç  Kal  ?iv  oIkoç  Ôaipovicov  6ià  tô  ttoieïv,  ôaa  fjv  èvovrla  Tcp  ôecç.  Stephen 
implies,  in  Acts  vii.  48-9,  that,  as  God  does  not  dwell  in  a  human  oTkoç  made 

*  Diod.  S.  I,  90,  4;  Philo  Bybl.  («.  a.d.  ioo)  in  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  i,  x.  16,  20,  21  ;  IV  Macc.  xiii.  13; 
Jos.  Ant.  XV.  364. 
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with  hands,  his  oIkos  must  be  in  heaven.^  Barnabas  again  states  this  more 
explicitly  in  denouncing  the  Jews  for  putting  their  hope  on  the  building,  Kal 
OÛK  êiri  TÔV  6eôv  oûtôv  tôv  -irou'iCTOVTa  oOroOs,  cbç  ôvtq  oIkov  0eoO  (xvi.  i). 
The  attitude  towards  the  temple  in  Stephen’s  speech  and  the  later  Epistle  is 
identical  and  more  extreme  than  anything  found  elsewhere  in  early  Christian 
literature.  Is  it  probable  that  both  developed  their  views  independently  in 
view  of  the  similarity  of  argument  and  verbal  agreements? 

{b)  Moses,  the  torah  and  the  Jews 

Stephen’s  speech  is  an  impassioned  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in 
rebelling  against  their  appointed  leaders.  And  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  at  least  twenty  of  the  fifty-three  verses  of  the  speech  are  concerned  with 
Moses.  For  Stephen  the  culmination  of  Jewish  perverseness  is  found  in  the 
incident  of  the  golden  calf.  Thus  Acts  vii.  38-42  a: 

This  is  he  [i.e.  Moses]  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness  with  the  angel  which 
spake  to  him  in  the  mount  Sinai,  and  with  our  fathers:  who  received  living  oracles 
(X6yia  jwvra)  to  give  unto  us:  to  whom  our  fathers  would  not  be  obedient,  but 
thrust  him  from  them,  and  turned  back  in  their  hearts  unto  Egypt,  saying  unto 
Aaron,  Make  us  gods  which  shall  go  before  us:  for  as  for  this  Moses,  which  led  us 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  And  they  made 
a  calf  in  those  days,  and  brought  a  sacrifice  unto  the  idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the  works 
of  their  hands.  But  God  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  serve  the  host  of  heaven. 

[Cf.  Acts  vii.  53:]  Ye  who  received  the  torah  as  it  was  ordained  by  angels,  and 
kept  it  not. 

Stephen’s  underlying  contention  is  that  the  torah  was  given  to  Moses  as  the 
true  Word  of  God,  but  that  the  Jews,  by  their  rebelliousness,  never  kept  it. 
Whatever  was  ordered  after  the  golden  calf  incident  was  idolatrous — ‘  God 
turned  and  gave  them  up  to  serve  the  host  of  heaven’.  There  will  be  no 
renewal  of  the  Covenant,  for  God  has  abandoned  the  Jews  once  and  for  all. 
Their  history,  from  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  calf  onwards,  is  a  proof  of 
this  fact. 

With  this  cf.  Barnabas  iv.  7-8  : 

It  [i.e.  the  covenant]  is  ours:  but  in  this  way  did  they  finally  lose  it  when  Moses 
had  just  received  it,  for  the  scripture  says:  ‘And  Moses  was  in  the  mount  fasting 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  he  received  the  covenant  from  the  Lord,  tables  of 
stone  written  with  the  finger  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord.’  But  they  turned  to  idols  and 
lost  it.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  ‘  Moses,  Moses,  go  down  quickly,  for  thy  people, 
whom  thou  broughtest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have  broken  the  torah.’ 
And  Moses  understood  and  cast  the  two  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  their  covenant 
was  broken,  in  order  that  the  covenant  of  Jesus  the  Beloved  should  be  sealed  in  our 
hearts  in  hope  of  his  faith. 

*  A  distinction  already  implied  in  the  LXX;  cf.  II  Chron.  vi.  2I,  xal  où  tlooKOùoi]  tv  TÖirtp  Tfjs 
wtrourfioKos  oow  {k  toO  oOpovoC.  The  LXX  uses  the  verb  KorraoKtivcIboai  of  the  divine  temporary  dwelling 
in  the  temple,  but  reserves  KorroiKtlv  for  God’s  permanent  dwelling  in  heaven.  See  further  Simon, 
J.E.H.  pp.  132-3. 
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[Cf.  xiv.  4-5  :]  Moses  received  it  [i.e.  the  covenant]  but  they  were  not  worthy. 
But  learn  how  we  received  it.  Moses  received  it  when  he  was  a  servant,  but  the 
Lord  himself  gave  it  to  us,  as  the  people  of  the  inheritance,  by  suffering  for  our 
sakes.  And  it  was  made  manifest  both  that  the  tale  of  their  sins  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  their  sins,  and  that  we  through  Jesus,  the  Lord  who  inherits  the  covenant, 
should  receive  it. 


The  underlying  idea  here  is  the  same  as  in  Stephen’s  polemic.  Moses 
received  the  true  torah  and  Covenant,  but  the  Jews  immediately  lost  it  by 
worshipping  the  golden  calf,  so  causing  Moses  to  cast  the  tables  of  stone  out  of 
his  hands  in  anger  (Exod.  xxxii.  19)  Barnabas  interprets  this  as  the  moment 
when  the  Covenant  made  by  God  was  broken  and  mystically  transferred  to  the 
Christians.  In  his  view  there  is  no  renewing  of  the  Covenant  in  Judaism  or 
Christianity  but  only  one  Covenant  which  God  has  taken  away  from  the  Jews 
because  of  their  rebelliousness — ‘  they  were  not  worthy  ’ — a  view  at  variance 
with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  new  and  better  Covenant  wrought  in  Jesus. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  writers  is  that  Barnabas  has  introduced 
a  certain  amount  of  allegorical  interpretation  into  his  argument  which  is  not 
found  in  Stephen’s  speech.  This  is  because  he  is  not  delivering  an  impassioned 
speech  to  Jewish  ciders  but  writing  a  treatise  for  Christians.  He  is  seeking  to 
find  a  Christian  meaning  in  Jewish  ordinances  through  the  use  of  Alexandrian 
principles  of  interpretation,  rather  than  to  recount  Jewish  history  per  se.  And 
we  also  note  a  sharpening  of  the  anti-Jewish  polemic.  The  Jews,  who  have 
persecuted  the  prophets  (Acts  vii.  52  ;  Barn.  v.  1 1),  have  the  total  of  their  sins 
completed  by  the  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  (Barn.  v.  ii,  xiv.  5). 


(c)  Sacrificial  worship 

The  attitude  of  Stephen  towards  sacrificial  worship  is  found  in  Acts  vii. 
41-3  where  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  golden  calf  results  in  God  giving 
up  the  Jews  to  the  service  of  the  host  of  heaven.®  This  is  buttressed  with  a 
quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Amos  v.  25  f.  : 

as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  prophets.  Did  ye  offer  unto  me  slain  beasts  and 
sacrifices  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  O  house  of  Israel?  And  ye  took  up  the 
tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  the  god  Rephan,  the  figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them:  and  I  will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon  (Acts  vii.  42-3). 


Stephen’s  view  is  that  the  sacrificial  cult  is  not  the  will  of  God  but  funda¬ 
mentally  an  act  of  idolatry — the  worship  of  false  gods.  Justin  Martyr® 
significantly  quotes  this  same  passage  from  Amos  in  conjunction  with  Jer.  vii. 
21-2:  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Gather  your  burnt  offerings  and  your  meat¬ 
offerings,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I  spoke  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded 

^  Found  also  in  a  rabbinical  tradition  in  Mckilta;  cf.  also  Aboda  Zarah  iv  b-v  a. 

•  Cf.  Jer.  vii.  i8,  viii.  a,  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i.  5;  II  Chron.  xxxiii.  3,  5;  Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  5. 

*  Dial.  xxii.  2-6. 
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them  in  the  day  wherein  I  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  con¬ 
cerning  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifice.’  However  Justin  somewhat  qualifies 
this  prophetic  denunciation  by  stating  that  subsequently  God  had  to  accept 
Jewish  sacrifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  continuing  in  idolatry.^ 
The  levitical  regulations  concerning  sacrifice  have,  in  his  view,  a  therapeutic 
value.  Stephen  is  more  radical  than  Justin.  Just  as  the  Jewish  temple  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  pagan  temple  filled  with  idols  so  sacrifice  is  not  the  will  of 
God. 

Barnabas’  view  is  given  in  ch.  ii  of  his  epistle: 

For  he  has  made  plain  to  us  through  all  the  prophets  that  he  needs  neither  sacrifices 
nor  burnt  offerings  nor  oblations,  saying  in  one  place.  What  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord.  I  am  full  of  burnt  offerings  and  desire  not  the 
fat  of  lambs  and  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  not  even  when  ye  come  to  appear 
before  me.  For  who  has  required  these  things  at  your  hands? . . .  These  things  then 
he  abolished  (Kotri^pyriaev)  in  order  that  the  new  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  without  the  yoke  of  necessity,  might  have  its  oblation  not  made  by  man  (àvfipco-rro- 
ttoItitov)  .  And  again  he  says  to  them,  Did  I  command  your  fathers  when  they  came 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  offer  me  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices?  Nay,  but  rather 
did  I  command  them  this  :  Let  none  of  you  cherish  any  evil  in  his  heart  against  his 
neighbour,  and  love  not  a  false  oath  (ii.  4-8). 

This  is  plain  enough.  Korapyeiv  here  means  ‘to  put  an  end  to’,  ‘abolish’, 
as  at  XV.  5,^  where  it  is  used  eschatologically  of  the  Son’s  putting  an  end  to 
the  time  of  the  wicked  one;  cf.  also  I  Cor.  xiii.  1 1  ;  II  Thess.  ii.  8.  The  use  of 
àvôpcoTTOTTolriToç  is  also  significant  and  is  synonymous  with  the  x£*poTrofT)Tos 
which  Stephen  applied,  in  a  derogatory  sense,  to  the  earthly  temple  (Acts 
vii.  48).  Sacrifice,  being  a  human  thing,  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  will  of 
God — and  indeed  has  been  abolished  by  him,  being  replaced  by  the  Christian 
oblation  of  a  humble  and  loving  heart  (ii.  8,  10).  The  attitude  of  Stephen  and 
Barnabas  towards  the  sacrificial  cult  is  therefore  identical,  although  Barnabas 
goes  further  in  stating  the  Christian  meaning  of  sacrifice. 

{d)  Christology 

Stephen’s  Christology  is  primitive  and  Palestinian.  Jesus,  in  his  exalted 
state,  is  Son  of  Man  and  Lord  (vii.  56,  59-60)  ;  in  his  earthly  existence  he  is 
a  prophet  like  unto  Moses®  and  the  Righteous  One  (vii.  37,  52).  All  of  these 
designations  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  in  early  passages. 
But  for  our  purposes  the  last  is  the  most  interesting.  The  term  ô  SfKaioç  is  used 
in  Acts  in  a  messianic  sense  here  and  at  iii.  14  and  xxii.  14,  all  significantly  in 

*  Dial.  xix.  6. 

’  ÔTorv  tMiw  6  utôî  otûroO  Korrapyi^ffsi  t6v  KOipöv  toO  <&v6pou. 

•  Based  on  Dcut.  xviii.  15  and  found  later  in  the  Ebionite  Clem.  Rcc.  i.  36,  43  where  Jesus  is 
described  as  ‘propheta  quern  Moyses  praedixit,  qui  est  Christus  aetumus’.  Apart  from  Christian 
sources  the  only  evidence  for  this  desigpiation  is  found  among  the  Samaritans  in  their  doctrine  of 
ta’eb  (the  Restorer).  The  Samaritan  attitude  to  the  Jerusalem  temple  was  the  same  as  that  of  Stephen 
and  Barnabas. 
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speeches.  Unlike  other  New  Testament  passages  where  it  is  used  of  Jesus, ^  it 
has  in  each  case  the  article  and  no  name,  which  suggests  that  it  is  used  as  a  title 
rather  than  as  a  simple  descriptive  adjective;  apparently  it  belonged  to  the 
earliest  Jerusalem  apostolic  Ki^puyua  and  formed  part  of  the  archaic  termin¬ 
ology  of  the  Palestinian  Church.*  Apart  from  Enoch  xxxviii.  2  there  is  no 
indisputable  use  of  the  term  as  a  messianic  title  in  pre-Christian  Judaism,  and 
even  this  reading  is  uncertain  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  ô  SIkoios  lies  behind 
the  ethiopic  text.  However,  scriptural  roots  were  soon  found  in  Isa.  iii.  10 
(LXX)  and  Wisdom  ii.  18.  As  it  was,  the  title  ô  Bixaios  passed  out  of  use  in 
the  primitive  Church  and  it  has  been  suggested®  that  the  Qumran  sect’s 
veneration  for  their  founder,  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  was  one  reason 
for  this  as,  according  to  the  Damascus  Document,  this  Teacher  will  arise  at 
the  end  of  the  days — possibly  as  the  priestly  Messiah  of  Aaron.*  It  seems, 
however,  more  probable  that  the  Christian  disuse  of  the  title  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  Church  expanding  its  mission  into  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
when  the  Person  of  Christ  had  to  be  interpreted  in  different  categories  of 
thought,  such  as  Son  of  God  and  Logos.  In  the  event  Bixaios,  according  to 
Hegesippus,®  came  to  be  applied  to  James  the  Lord’s  brother  in  a  non- 
messianic  sense. 

Early  Christian  literature  shows  no  trace  of  the  use  of  ô  Bixaios  as  a  title 
apart  from  two  writers.  The  earliest  is  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas*  where  it 
appears  in  a  direct  quotation  from  Isa.  iii.  9-10  (LXX)  in  a  context  referring 
to  the  manifestation  and  suffering  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh:  ‘For  the  prophet  says 
concerning  Israel,  Woe  unto  their  soul,  for  they  have  plotted  an  evil  plot 
against  themselves,  saying.  Let  us  bind  the  Righteous  One,  for  he  is  unprofit¬ 
able  to  us.’  (Ai^ictcouev  t6v  SIkoiov,  ôti  50axpTl<^os  èorlv.)  The  other  is 
the  similar  quotation  from  Isaiah  in  Justin,  Dial,  cxxxvi.  2,  which  suggests 
that  both  writers  may  be  drawing  on  the  same  testimony  source.  In  Justin, 
Dial.  xvi.  4  ô  Sfxoaos  occurs  in  a  passage  which  speaks  of  the  cursing  of 
Christians  in  the  synagogues  from  which  we  infer  that  the  term  came  to 
belong  to  the  conflict  with  Judaism,  which  would  certainly  fit  the  background 
of  Barnabas.  However  we  still  have  to  ask  why  Barnabas  picked  on  this 
particular  archaic  testimonium  when  his  own  Christology  is  so  much  more 
developed.  Jesus,  for  him,  is  essentially  the  Son  of  God  (vii.  9;  xii.  9-10)  and 
Lord  of  all  the  world  to  whom  God  spoke  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(v.  5).  Although  Barnabas  does  not  employ  the  Logos  or  Wisdom  Christo- 
logies  of  John  or  Paul  he  firmly  holds  to  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  Why  then 
did  he  take  up  the  primitive  title  ô  Slxaios,  even  in  a  quotation,  and  apply  it 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  ig;  Luke  xxiii.  47;  I  Pet.  iii.  18,  iv.  18;  I  John  ii.  1. 

*  V.  Taylor,  The  Names  of  Jesus  (1953),  pp.  80-3. 

*  Williams,  op.  cit.  p.  78.  *  C.D.C.  vi.  11. 

*  Eus.  H.E.  n.  23.  4:  AïoSéxrron  6i  Tf|v  ttcKAricHorv  iirrà  to^  àrroorôXcdv  6  dScAçôf  toC  Kupiou  'IdKußof,  6 
Awo|iao4il;  vnrb  rràvrcdv  Sticonos  dnr6  r&v  tow  Kupiou  xp^vuv  plyP'  ^l*c5v  hni  noAAol  'löotcoßoi  tuoÂoûvTO. 
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to  Jesus  in  his  passion?  We  suggest  that  he  used  it  because  it  had  been  used  by 
Stephen  whose  polemic  against  the  golden  calf  and  the  temple  he  had  found 
so  congenial.  And  it  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  in  a  similar 
passage  referring  to  the  Incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God  the  Jews 
are  described  as  persecuting  his  prophets  to  death  (v.  ii) — an  act  which 
Stephen  directly  links  with  the  persecution  of  the  Righteous  One  (Acts  vii. 

52)- 

(^)  Other  contacts 

A  few  further  points  may  be  noted.  Stephen  places  a  great  emphasis  on 
Joseph,  Moses  and  Joshua  in  whose  ill-treatment  by  the  Jews  he  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  seen  a  type  of  Jesus’  sufferings.  Barnabas  likewise  is  greatly 
interested  in  Moses  and  Joshua  and  allots  them  a  whole  chapter  emphasizing 
the  type  of  Jesus’  passion  and  cross  (xii.  i-ii,  cf.  iv.  7-8). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  catechetical  use  to  which  summaries  of 
Old  Testament  history,  which  followed  a  similar  literary  pattern,  were  put. 
Barnabas  also  incorporates  much  Jewish  catechetical  material  into  his 
epistle — and  not  only  in  the  ‘Two  Ways’  section  (xviii-xx).  A  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  structure  of  the  epistle  with  the  scheme  of  the  Tannai  tic 
catechism  would,  I  believe,  show  a  close  correspondence.^ 

The  word  ooçia,  which  is  used  four  times  in  the  account  of  Stephen  (vi.  3, 
10;  vii.  10,  22)  and  nowhere  else  in  Acts,  is  also  a  favourite  word  of  Barnabas 
(cf.  ii.  3;  vi.  10;  xvi.  9;  xxi.  5).  However  perhaps  not  too  much  should  be 
made  of  this,  as  Stephen’s  and  Barnabas’  use  may  simply  be  the  natural  usage 
of  hellcnistic  Jews  of  the  Diaspora.  We  remember  that  it  was  the  Alexandrian 
Apollos  who  introduced  the  conception  of  Wisdom  into  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  Moreover  the  Qumran  Scrolls  have  shown  that  the  similar  idea  of 
knowledge  {da'ath)  wais  already  known  on  Palestinian  soil  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  Diaspora. 

The  above  parallels  will  be  variously  estimated.  Some  may  feel  that 
Barnabas,  c.  a.d.  118-19,  simply  drawing  on  a  stock  of  teaching,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  known  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  of  his  day, 
which  included  a  strand  of  theology  represented,  at  an  earlier  date,  by 
Stephen.  However  we  have  to  remember  that  Stephen’s  was  an  isolated  and 
extremist  position  in  the  early  Church  which,  on  the  whole,  rejected  his 
anti-Jewish  polemic  in  favour  of  a  more  reasonable  approach.  Thus  the 

'  The  Tannaites  divided  their  instruction  into  five  parts:  (i)  the  Test;  (ii)  the  Commandments; 

(iii)  Charity;  (iv)  the  Penalties;  (v)  the  Reward  and  World  to  Come.  With: 

(i)  Cf.  Bam.  i-iv,  esp.  iv.  9. 

(ii)  Cf.  Bam.  v-xvi  with  its  emphasis  on  suffering,  commandments,  baptism,  circumcision, 
sacrifice  and  covenant. 

(iii)  Cf.  Bam.  xviii-xx. 

(iv)  Cf.  Bam.  x. 

(v)  Cf.  Bam.  xxi. 
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fulfilment  of  Judaism  in  the  new  religion  came  to  be  emphasized  rather  than 
its  total  abrogation;  the  Old  Testament  was  the  preparation  for  the  Gospel 
and  the  torah  was  a  leader  unto  Christ.  Barnabas,  as  we  have  shown,  also 
represents  an  extremist  anti-Jewish  p>osition  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
his  employment  of  so  much  traditional  Jewish  exegesis.^  Indeed  although 
his  epistle  came  to  be  highly  valued  in  Alexandria  and  nearly  found  its  way 
into  the  New  Testament  canon  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  extreme  position 
vis-à-vis  Judaism  and  Jewish  institutions  found  much  favour  in  the  patristic 
age.*  If,  then,  both  Stephen  and  Barnabas  held  the  same  views  as  to  the 
aix)stasy  of  the  Jews  which  had  reached  a  climax  in  the  golden  calf  incident 
and  the  building  of  the  temple,  on  the  torah  and  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
sacrificial  cult,  and  both  used  a  primitive  Messianic  title  for  Jesus,  can  both 
have  come  to  these  views  independently?  Can  both  interpretations  have 
arisen  in  vacuo? 

It  seems  then  probable  that  Barnabas,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  second 
century,  drew  directly  on  the  theology  of  Stephen  and  wove  it  into  the 
texture  of  his  allegorizing.  We  have  suggested  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
adopting  Stephen’s  jx)sition  was  Hadrian’s  projxjsal  to  rebuild  the  Jerusalem 
temple  c.  a.d.  ii8  which  had  proved  an  attraction  for  Christians  of  Jewish 
descent  in  a  particular  Christian  community  somewhere  in  Egypt.  It  was 
this  proposal  which  was  the  final  stumbling  block  (tô  TéXeiov  oxàv6aAov — 
iv.  3)  against  which,  in  Barnabas’  view,  Christians  ought  to  stand  firm. 
Stephen’s  anti-temple  polemic  was  ready  to  hand  to  aid  Barnabas  in  his 
cause.  After  a.d.  135  the  question  of  the  temple  was  a  dead  issue  so  far  as 
Judaism  and  Christianity  were  concerned  and  the  breach  between  the  two 
religions  became  absolute.  Hellenistic  Judaism  virtually  disappeared  and 
the  ascendancy  of  Rabbinism,  begun  earlier  at  Jamnia,  became  undisputed. 
A  mixed  type  of  Judaism,  such  as  is  found  in  Stephen  and  Barnabas,  now 
became  an  impossibility  and  Pharisaism  reigned  supreme  both  in  Palestine 
and  the  Diaspora. 

It  is  possible,  but  cannot  be  proved,  that  Stephen  had  connexions  with 
Alexandria  which  is  almost  certainly  the  provenance  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas.  He  emphasizes  that  Moses  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22),  agreeing  on  this  point  with  Philo  {Vita 
Mosis  I.  5).*  The  doings  of  Joseph  and  Moses  in  Egypt  are  the  subject  of  a 
lengthy  peroration — the  words  Egypt,  Egyptian  occurring  no  less  than 
sixteen  times  in  the  speech.  Possibly  Stephen  originally  belonged  to  the 

*  The  rabbinical  character  of  the  epistle  is  shovm  by  the  division  into  Haggadah  and  Halakhah, 
by  its  literary  style  and  knowledge  of  Jewish  rites,  and  by  its  frequent  use  of  the  rhetorical  question 
as  a  didactic  device. 

'  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the  A|x>logy  of  Aristides  and  the  Ebionite  literature  are  the  only  possible 
exceptions  to  this  statement. 

*  This  subsequently  plays  a  considerable  part  in  Jewish  legends  about  Moses.  A  full  list  is  given 
in  E.  Schürer,  G.J.V.  n,  pp.  34  f. 
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more  liberal  wing  of  the  Hellenistic  synagogue  in  the  Egyptian  metropolis. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  when  it  came  into  historical  purview  early  in  the  second  century, 
did  not  claim  Stephen  as  one  of  its  martyrs.  Instead  a  tradition  that  Mark,^ 
rather  than  Stephen,  had  been  associated  with  this  Church  was  handed 
down.  We  simply  do  not  know  if  Stephen’s  followers  came  to  Alexandria  after 
his  death  and  there  prepared  the  soil  for  the  later  use  of  his  theology  by 
Barnabas. 

We  must  therefore  err  on  the  side  of  caution  and  believe  that  the  Alexandrian 
writer  of  Barnabas  took  over  and  adapted  Stephen’s  theology  directly  from 
the  Book  of  Acts.  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  who  are  only  slighdy  later  than 
this  epistle,  knew  this  book  and  Barnabas  himself  knew  Matthew’s  Gospel 
and  several  of  the  New  Testament  epistles.  In  any  event  the  resurrection  of 
Stephen’s  position  in  the  later  Christian  epistle  had  no  widespread  influence 
on  patristic  theology.  Stephen  and  Barnabas,  like  certain  contemporary 
politicians,  remained  solitary  figures  of  the  left. 

>  Eus.  H.E.  II.  i6.  C.  H.  Roberts  plausibly  suggests,  in  J.T.S.  l  (1949),  pp.  155-68,  that  Eusebius’ 
reference  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  arrival  of  Mark’s  Gospel  in  Alexandria. 


Ntw  Test.  Stud.  7,  pp.  46-55. 
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DIE  PREDIGT  IN  LYSTRA 

(acta  XIV,  15-18) 

Nur  an  zwei  Stellen  der  Apostelgeschichte  ist  der  Wortlaut  missionarischer 
Anreden  an  Menschen  überliefert,  die  nicht  Gott,  sondern  die  Götter 
verehren.  Die  beiden  Reden  sind  die  Predigten  auf  dem  Athener  Areshügel 
(Apg.  xvii)  und  in  Lystra  (Apg,  xiv.  15-18). 

Der  historische  Wert  dieser  Reden  wurde  seit  der  Jahrhundertwende 
wiederholt  angezweifelt.^  1944  legt  Martin  Dibelius  seine  Akademieabhand¬ 
lung  über  die  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte  vor.  Der  Druck  erfolgt  1949. 
Seitdem  wird  die  Frage  lebhaft  erörtert,  ob  die  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte 
von  den  Personen  stammen,  denen  sie  im  Text  zugeschrieben  werden,  oder  ob 
der  Verfasser  nach  dem  Muster  der  antiken  Geschichtsschreibung  die  Form 
der  Rede  frei  gewählt  hat,  um  seinen  eigenen  Inhalt  zu  vermitteln.  Besonders 
die  Areopagrede  war  in  den  letzten  Jahren  wiederholt  Gegenstand  ein¬ 
gehender  Untersuchungen.  Das  zweite  Beispiel  einer  missionarischen 
Anrede  an  Menschen,  die  Götter  verehren,  hat  dagegen  bisher  die  Auf¬ 
merksamkeit  der  Exegeten  nocht  nicht  im  besonderen  Maße  auf  sich  gelenkt. 
Wertvolle  Hinweise  sind  in  den  umfangreichen  Abhandlungen  über  die 
Areopagrede  enthalten.  M,  Dibelius*  befaßt  sich  mit  den  Eigentümlichkeiten 
der  Lystra- Predigt  in  einer  längeren  Anmerkung.  Einmal  ist  es  der  gewählte 
Stil  der  Rede,  die  sich  durch  ihre  Ausdrucksform  aus  der  Erzählung  heraus¬ 
hebt,  zum  anderen  fallt  die  größere  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  LXX  auf.  Für 
den  Gang  unserer  Untersuchung  muß  jedoch  die  Möglichkeit  offen  bleiben, 
daß  bei  der  Predigt  in  Lystra  die  Dinge  anders  liegen  als  in  der  Problematik 
der  Areopagrede.  In  den  dogmatischen  Arbeiten  über  die  natürliche  Gottes¬ 
erkenntnis  hat  die  Exegese  von  Apg.  xiv  keine  besondere  Rolle  gespielt. 
Lediglich  in  einer  Schrift  von  Rudolf  Hermann  {Fragen  um  den  Begriff  der 
natürlichen  Theologie,  1950)  ist  der  Lystra- Predigt  ein  Abschnitt  gewidmet. 

Im  Folgenden  wird  der  Versuch  unternommen,  die  Rede  aus  sich  heraus 
als  Ganzes  zu  verstehen.  Die  Frage  nach  dem  literarischen  Ursprung  und 
nach  den  historischen  Zusammenhängen  wird  erst  am  Schluß  gestellt,  wenn 
schon  gewisse  Teilergebnisse  vorliegen.  Der  Rahmen,  in  den  der  Verfasser  der 

^  Schon  1894  spricht  A.  Jülicher  {Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  S.  267  f.)  die  Vermutung  aus, 
die  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte  seien  lukanische  Komposition.  1903  äußert  W.  Soltau  {Z.N.W.  iv, 
128  fr.)  und  1923  Eduard  Meyer  {Ursprung  und  Anfänge  des  Christentums,  in,  1 1)  ähnliche  Gedanken. 
Die  Neubearbeitung  der  Einleittmg  von  A.  Jülicher  und  E.  Pascher  aus  dem  Jahre  1931  führt  den 
Gedanken  konsequenter  durch  und  begründet  die  Auffassung  mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  Thukydides  und 
Livius,  1933  wird  diese  Ansicht  von  F.  J.  F.  Jackson  und  K.  Lake  in  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  v,  406 
vertreten. 

*  Aufsätze  zur  Apostelgeschichte,  hrsg.  H.  Greeven  2.  Aufl.  (1953),  S.  65  Anm.  3. 
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Apostelgeschichte  die  Rede  in  Lystra  hineinstellt,  ist  folgender.  Das  Volk  ist 
durch  ein  Heilungswunder  so  beeindruckt,  daß  die  Sendboten  als  Götter  verehrt 
werden.  Lukas  schildert  die  Reaktion  der  Missionare  mit  folgenden  Worten: 
‘Barnabas  und  Paulus  zerrissen  ihre  Kleider,  sprangen  in  das  Volk,  schrieen 
und  sprachen.’  Und  nun  folgt  der  Inhalt  der  Rede:  ‘Männer!  Was  tut  ihr 
dal  Auch  wir  sind  Menschen  euch  gleichgeartet,  die  Evangelium  verkündi¬ 
gen,  daß  ihr  euch  von  diesen  Nichtigen  hinweg  hinwendet  zum  lebendigen 
Gott,  der  Himmel  und  Erde  und  Meer  und  alles  darin  gemacht  hat.’  Die 
einleitenden  Worte  enthalten  kein  verdammendes  Urteil  über  die  Abgötterei, 
sondern  die  rhetorische  Frage,  die  einem  Entsetzen  Ausdruck  gibt.  Der 
Tadel  an  dem  unrichtigen  Tun  ist  in  die  mildeste  Form  gefaßt.  Die  Unrich¬ 
tigkeit  des  Menschenkults  wird  zurückgewiesen  durch  einen  Hinweis,  daß  die 
Verehrten  den  Verehrern  gleichgeartet  sind.  Aber  indem  die  Missionare  sich 
in  dieser  Weise  vorstellen,  haben  sie  noch  nicht  alles  über  sich  gesagt.  Sie 
werden  als  Wundertäter  geehrt,  leugnen  nicht,  daß  sie  solche  Gaben  besitzen, 
und  fassen  die  p>ositive  Seite  des,  was  sie  sind  und  darstellen,  in  der  Aussage 
zusammen,  daß  sie  evangelisieren.  Der  vielerörterte  Ausdruck  EÜoyyeXijeoöai 
war  in  der  hellenistischen  Umwelt  verständlich.  In  dem  Wort  kann  der 
Inhalt  liegen  ‘Frohe  Siegesnachricht  bringen,  freudiges  Orakel  verkündigen.’ 
Die  Missionare  bezeichnen  sich  als  eOcxyyeXijôiJÆvoi  und  lösen  dadurch  bei 
Hörem,  die  den  Inhalt  des  Evangeliums  nicht  kennen,  die  Erwartung  aus, 
eine  Freudenbotschaft  entgegenzunehmen.  Sogleich  geht  die  Predigt  zum 
Inhalt  der  Verkündigung  über.  Man  erwartet  ein  im  Akkusativ  stehendes 
Objekt.  Doch  folgt  die  Konstruktion  acc.c.inf.,  die  sonst  in  der  griechischen 
Bibel  nicht  mit  dem  Verbum  eOotyyeXljeoOai  steht,  obwohl  das  Verbum  in  der 
LXX  zwanzigmal  und  im  N.T.  54  mal  vorkommt.  E.  Preuschen^  spricht  von 
einem  redaktionellen  Ungeschick.  Die  sprachliche  Härte  glättet  die  Variante 
die  folgenden  Wortlaut  hat  :  EÛayyeXijôpevoi  C/piv  töv  Oeöv,  öircos  âTncrrpévpTiTE 
‘die  wir  euch  Gott  verkündigen,  damit  Ihr  euch  wendet’.  Nach  der  über¬ 
wiegenden  Mehrzahl  der  Zeugen  folgt  jedoch  auf  eùayyeXi3Ô|jiEvoi  ein  acc.c. 
inf.  Für  diesen  Sprachgebrauch  gibt  es  Belegstellen  aus  der  Profanliteratur. 
Bei  Plutarch®  und  auch  bei  Josephus®  finden  wir  die  gleiche  Konstruktion  wie 
in  der  Lystra-Rede.  In  der  Alten  Kirche  muß  dieser  Satzbau  noch  gebräuch¬ 
lich  gewesen  sein,  denn  im  i .  Clemensbrief  xlii.  3  ist  der  Inhalt  der  christ¬ 
lichen  Botschaft  in  der  gleichen  Konstruktion  wiedergegeben  wie  in  der 
Lystra-Rede.  Ausgewertet  kann  dieser  Befund  erst  dann  werden,  wenn  eine 
Reihe  ähnlicher  Hinweise  ein  abgerundetes  Bild  gestattet. 

Das  Verbum,  das  im  Infinitiv  steht,  ist  iTncrrpéçeiv.  Die  Hörer  sollen  um¬ 
kehren,  sollen  sich  dem  lebendigen  Gott  zuwenden.  Auch  in  diesem  Ausdruck 
scheint  eine  Abweichung  von  dem  sonst  im  N.T.  üblichen  Sprachgebrauch 
vorzuliegen,  denn  der  neutestamentliche  Ruf  zur  Umkehr  ist  vorwiegend  ein 
Ruf  zur  psTÖcvoia. 

‘  In  H.B.z.St.  *  Vita  Marti,  22.  *  Antiquilates,  vi,  4,  2  (§  56). 
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Der  Ausdruck  èTTKrrpéçEiv  muß  näher  betrachtet  werden.  In  religiös¬ 
sittlicher  Bedeutung  ist  das  Wort  außerbiblisch  belegt^  und  war  den  nicht¬ 
jüdischen  Hörem  verständlich.  Der  Ausdruck  der  Lystrarede  ist  jedoch 
nicht  dem  hellenistischen  Geistesleben  entnommen,  sondern  er  ist  ganz 
anderer  Herkunft.  In  der  LXX  gibt  es  etwa  550  Belege,  davon  sind  mehr  als 
400  Stellen  die  Übersetzung  von  Kurt  Erich  Dietrich*  hat  72  Belege 
ausgezählt,  in  denen  èTriarpéçeiv  die  Übersetzung  von  in  seiner  religiösen 
Bedeutung  ist.  Der  gleiche  Verfasser®  macht  darauf  aufmerksam,  daß  31# 
wohl  bei  Symmachus,  nicht  aber  in  der  LXX  dem  Ausdruck  pETovoelv 
entspricht.  Die  Bezeichnung  der  Umkehr  als  èTTiCTTpéçEiv  gehört  also  zu  dem 
festen  Bestand  des  Vokabulars  der  LXX.  Im  N.T.  ist  der  Sprachgebrauch 
ein  anderer.  Nur  in  einigen  Partien  konnte  sich  der  Ausdruck  neben  pETÖvoia 
behaupten.  In  drei  Evangelien  kommt  das  Wort  èTriorpéçEiv  nur  profan  und 
als  Zitat  aus  Jes.  vi.  10  vor.  Bei  Lukas,  Paulus  und  in  den  katholischen 
Briefen  kann  es  auch  die  religiös-sittliche  Umkehr  bezeichnen.  Der  Fachaus¬ 
druck  der  LXX  wurde  demnach  nicht  ganz  durch  den  Sprachgebrauch  von 
IJÆTOcvoEîv  verdrängt. 

Die  Lystra-Rede  konstruiert  èTricrrpéçEiv  mit  dnrö.  Diese  Konstruktion  ist 
im  N.T.  äußerst  selten,*  während  in  der  LXX  die  Präposition  dorö  26  mal  mit 
âTriaTpé9Eiv  in  religiöser  Bedeutung  steht.®  Der  Befund  wäre  unwichtig,  wenn 
nicht  auch  noch  andere  Ergebnisse  in  die  gleiche  Richtung  wiesen.  Die 
Gottheiten  sind  in  der  Lystra-Rede  als  xà  pàraia  bezeichnet.  Die  Benennung 
ist  im  N.T.  einzigartig,  kommt  aber  achtmal®  in  der  LXX  vor.  Zu  diesem 
Sprachgebrauch  schreibt  O.  Bauemfeind  in  Th.W.  iv,  526:  ‘Mit  dem 
Alten  Testament  aber  gingen  pàraios-Aussagen  von  rücksichtslos  radikaler 
Prägung ...  in  das  griechische  Schrifttum  ein. ...  Es  ist  als  wenn  eine  ganz 
beträchtliche  Anzahl  hebräischer  Worte  geradezu  darauf  gewartet  hätte, 
ihren  verneinenden  Inhalt  in  den  griechischen  Begriff  pötraios  zu  ergießen.’ 
In  diesem  Wort  liegt  demnach  ein  eindeutiges  Urteil  über  den  Götterglauben, 
aber  durch  den  Ausdruck,  der  seiner  griechischen  Herkunft  nach  milde  ist, 
scheint  der  Angriff  etwas  abgedämpft  zu  sein.  Nichtjüdische  Hörer  werden 
wohl  kaum  aus  dem  Wort  die  kompromißlose  Verneinung  herausgehört 
haben,  die  von  der  LXX  her  in  dem  Begriff  lag.  Das  Beispiel  zeigt,  daß  die 
Lystra-Rede  starke  polemische  Ausdrücke  meidet,  ohne  dadurch  in  der  Sache 
nachgiebig  zu  werden.  Es  kommt  aber  jetzt  nicht  darauf  an  festzustellen,  ob 
die  Hörer  fähig  waren,  den  Begriff  im  alttestamentlichen  Sinne  in  seiner 
radikalen  Schärfe  zu  verstehen.  Wir  registrieren  zunächst  den  Sachverhalt, 

*  Nicht  nur  bei  Josephus  {AntiquitaUs,  x,  4,  i,  §53),  sondern  auch  bei  Plutarch  {De  attdiendis  pœtis 
Moralia  21  c). 

*  Die  Umkehr  {Bekehrung  und  Buße)  im  Alten  Testament  und  im  Judentum  (1936),  S.  22!. 

*  a.  a.  O.  S.  222  ff. 

*  In  den  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte  kommt  die  Konstruktion  neben  xiv.  15  noch  xxvi.  18  vor. 
Außerdem  i.  Thess.  i.  g. 

‘  Nach  der  Aufzählung  von  Dietrich,  a.  a.  O.  S.  221. 

*  Die  Belege  nennt  M.  Dibelius,  a.  a.  O.  S.  65  Anm.  3. 
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daß  es  ein  Ausdruck  der  LXX  und  nicht  des  N.T.  ist,  mit  dem  die  Gottheiten 
bezeichnet  werden. 

Das  nächste  kerygmatische  Motiv  ist  der  Hinweis  auf  Gott  den  Schöpfer. 
Ak  Teile  der  Schöpfung  sind  nicht  nur  die  im  Judentum  üblichen  Begriffe 
Himmel  und  Erde  genannt,  sondern  neben  der  Erde  ist  auch  noch  das  Meer 
erwähnt.  Von  einer  Dreiteilung  an  Stelle  der  sonst  üblichen  Zweiteilung  zu 
reden,  ist  nicht  zutreffend,  denn  der  Satz  ist  in  seinem  Wortlaut  der  LXX 
(Ex.  XX.  ii)  entnommen  und  stammt  aus  dem  Kapitel,  das  den  Dekalog 
enthält.  Wir  dürfen  annehmen,  daß  der  Text  den  griechischredenden 
Diaspora-Juden  vertraut  war.  Stilistisch  ist  der  Übergang  in  dem  Wortlaut 
des  Zitats  etwas  hart,  daher  glättet  der  Codex  D  ètrl  Osôv  jcovto  tôv  Tron^oavTa 
TÔv  oùpcxvôv  statt  ÖS  èiroiTiaev  tôv  oOpotvôv  das  der  LXX  folgt,  deren  Text 
lautet:  éTro(T|CT6v  xOpios  tôv  oOpovôv.  Dem  Schreiber  des  Codex  D  muß  der 
griechische  Text  des  Dekalogkapitels  nicht  geläufig  gewesen  sein.  Die  Bibel¬ 
stelle  war  vielleicht  auch  liturgisch  in  Gebrauch,  denn  in  Apg.  iv.  24  ist  der 
gleiche  Wortlaut  in  einem  Dankspruch  der  Jünger  enthalten. 

Der  zitierte  Wortlaut  ist  in  seiner  prägnanten  Kürze  besonders  geeignet, 
den  Glauben  an  den  Schöpfergott  der  Götterverehrung  entgegenzustellen. 
Da  die  Verkündigung'der  Schöpfermacht  Gottes  für  die  jüdische  Proselyten- 
werbung  nicht  unwichtig  war,  könnte  man  vermuten,  daß  diese  Schriftstelle 
in  der  Missionsarbeit  der  Synagoge  eine  gewisse  Rolle  gespielt  hat.  Eine 
Befragung  der  Texte  ergibt  das  Gegenteil.  Im  Talmud  Babli  ist  der  Vers 
Ex.  XX.  1 1  überhaupt  nicht  zitiert,  die  einschlägigen  Midraschim,  Schemot 
rabba  und  Mechilta,  haben  zu  der  Stelle  nichts  zu  sagen  und  auch  bei  Philo 
bleibt  der  Vers  unerwähnt.  Die  Verkündigung  der  Schöpfermacht  Gottes 
muß  aber  überall  dort  in  das  Blickfeld  gerückt  sein,  wo  sich  die  jüdische 
Mission  polytheistischen  Gottesvorstellungen  gegenüber  sah.  Wenn  dabei  der 
Schriftbeweis  von  Ex.  xx.  1 1  fehlt,  so  hat  dies  seine  besondere  Ursache. 

Die  Proselytenwerbung  arbeitet  nicht  mit  der  Methode  der  Schrift  beweise. 
Die  Worte  der  Heiligen  Schrift  sind  für  das  Bundesvolk  und  nicht  für  die 
Völkerwelt  bestimmt.  Ein  Nichtjude  (Goi),  der  sich  mit  der  Tora  befaßt,  ver¬ 
dient  den  Tod  man  belehrt  den  Goi  nicht  über  Toraworte,“^  lauten  überlieferte 
Lehrmeinungen  älterer  Amoräer.  Weitere  Andeutungen  in  rabbinischen 
Texten  weisen  in  derselben  Richtung.  Die  Schärfe  dieser  Äußerungen  kenn¬ 
zeichnet  wohl  nicht  die  ursprüngliche  rabbinische  Haltung,  sondern  ist  im 
Abwehrkampf  gegen  die  christliche  Mission  erwachsen,  denn  die  Mission 
bediente  sich  ausgiebig  der  Methode  der  Schriftbeweise.  Die  Tendenz  selbst, 
Distanz  zwischen  den  heiligen  Schriften  und  unbekehrten  Heiden  zu  halten, 
ist  älter  und  ist  genuin  jüdisch.  Wie  der  Tempel  nicht  durch  Außenstehende 
betreten  werden  durfte,  so  wurden  auch  die  Bibelworte  nicht  unmittelbar  an 
Menschen,  die  Götter  verehrten,  herangetragen.  Die  rabbinischen  Texte  über¬ 
liefern  viele  Anekdoten  über  Debatten  zwischen  Rabbinen  und  Machthabern 

*  b.  Sanhedrin  59  a.  *  b.  Chagiga  1 3  a,  ähnlich  b.  Sanhedrin  58  b. 
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oder  Philosophen,  aber  was  die  Rabbinen  ihren  Gegnern  entgegenhalten,  ist 
die  Schlagkraft  eigener  Argumente,  nicht  aber  der  Wortlaut  der  heiligen  L 
Schriften.  Bibelworte  dagegen  haben  in  der  Synagoge  und  im  Lehrhaus  I 
ihren  Platz.  Im  Spätjudentum  sind  Belege  aus  dem  A.T.  wichtig,  um  rabbi- 
nische  Schulmeinungen  als  richtig  zu  erweisen  ;  auch  lernbegierige  Nichtjuden 
durften  den  Inhalt  der  Schrift  erlernen,  wozu  die  LXX  eine  besondere  Hilfe 
bot,  aber  der  Schriftbeweis  als  Verkündigung,  der  die  Ungläubigen  zum 
Gottesvolk  führen  soll,  ist  eine  spezifisch  christliche  Neuschöpfung.  E. 
Pascher^  hat  in  seiner  Untersuchung  über  Jes.  liii  die  Vermutung  ausge¬ 
sprochen,  daß  es  Philippus  war,  dem  die  Deutung  von  Jes.  liii  vom  Geist 
geschenkt  wurde,  und  daß  die  Erzählung  vom  Kämmerer  aus  dem  Mohren¬ 
lande  (Apg.  viii)  die  Geburtsstunde  dieser  Auslegung  anzeigen  soll.  Eine 
Schriftstelle  nach  der  anderen  wurde  Bestandteil  der  missionarischen  Anrede.  ' 

Der  Schriftbeweis  scheint  ein  feststehendes  Motiv  der  urchristlichen  Predigt 
gewesen  zu  sein.  E.  Schweizer  hat  in  einem  1957  veröffentlichten  Aufsatz*  die 
Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte  untersucht  und  fand  in  sieben  von  acht  unter¬ 
suchten  Missionsreden  Schriftstellen  oder  Schriftbeweis  als  wesentliche 
Elemente.  In  der  achten,  der  Areopagrede,  steht  dafür  nach  Schweizer  das 
Dichterzitat.  Der  Begriff  des  Schriftbeweises  darf  dabei  nicht  in  dem 
formalen  Sinne  der  mittelalterlichen  Logik  verstanden  werden.  Das  Juden¬ 
tum  besaß  seit  Hillel  eine  ausgeprägte  Methodik  der  Beweisführung,  die 
anders  geartet  war,  als  die  auf  Aristoteles  zurückgehende  Logik.  Die 
spätjüdische  Methodik  umfaßt  nicht  nur  zwingende  Beweise,  sondern  auch 
schwächere  Arten  der  Argumentation.  Ein  Argument  und  kein  voller  kosmo¬ 
logischer  Gottesbeweis  ist  auch  in  Apg.  xiv.  enthalten. 

Nach  dem  Schriftzitat  folgt  ein  neuer  Gedanke.  Jetzt  geht  es  um  die  Dis¬ 
krepanz  zwischen  den  Forderungen  des  Schöpfergottes  und  der  Religiosität 
der  Hörer.  Der  nächste  Vers  hat  folgenden  Wortlaut:  ‘In  den  vergangenen  r 
Geschlechtern  ließ  er  alle  Völker  ihre  eigenen  Wege  gehen.’  Belege*  aus  dem  ' 
Griechentum  weisen  darauf  hin,  daß  den  Hörem  auch  ohne  Berührung  mit 
dem  Judentum  der  Begriff  des  Weges  und  des  Wandels  als  Lebensweg 
verständlich  war.  Aber  in  dem  Begriff  TTOpeueoSai  liegt  noch  etwas  ganz 
Besonderes,  was  nur  auf  dem  Hintergmnd  der  rabbinischen  Literatur 
verständlich  ist.  Das  Verbum  ist  in  der  LXX  960  mal  Übersetzung  von 
Die  rabbinische  ns’pn,  das  sind  die  Regeln  für  den  Lebenswandel  des  Gottes¬ 
volkes.  Nach  dem  Herrenwort  von  den  zwei  Wegen  Matth,  vii.  13  ff.  sind 
auch  die  Christen  zu  einem  bestimmten  Wandel  aufgerufen,  und  diese  Auf¬ 
forderung  nimmt  in  der  urchristlichen  Paränese  bekanntlich  einen  breiten 
Raum  ein.  Für  die  paulinischen  Missionsgemeinden  war  jedoch  eine  beson¬ 
dere  Situation  dadurch  entstanden,  daß  die  Gegenspieler  des  Apostels  Teile 
der  jüdischen  Halacha  als  chrisüiche  Lebensweise  in  den  Gemeinden  ein- 

*  Jesaja  S3  christlicher  und  jüdischer  Sieht.  Aufsätze  und  Vorträge  zur  Theologie  und  Religions¬ 
wissenschaft,  Heft  4  (1958),  S.  9.  *  Th.Z-  XIII,  S.  i-i  I.  *  Th.W.  5,  43;  6,  567. 
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fiihren  wollten.  Aus  dem  Kampf  des  Apostels  Paulus  gegen  die  Halacha  ist  es 
erklärlich,  daß  er  den  christlichen  Lebenswandel  nie  mit  dem  Ausdruck 
TTopeOeo^ai  bezeichnet.  Er  will  christliche  Lebensformen  und  bezeichnet  sie 
als  irepriTcrTeiv  oder  oroixeiv,  aber  nie  mit  dem  griechischen  Äquivalent  für 
die  rabbinische  Halacha.  Dieses  sprachliche  Merkmal  kennzeichnet  alle 
dreizehn  Briefe,  die  den  Namen  des  Apostels  Paulus  tragen,  und  den  Hebräer¬ 
brief.  Auch  in  der  Lystra-Rede  ist  nicht  der  christliche,  sondern  nur  der 
heidnische  Lebenswandel  als  TTopEueaöai  =  •]‘?n  bezeichnet.  Es  geht  hier  um 
die  heidnische  Vergangenheit.  Bei  der  Aufnahme  in  das  alte  Gottesvolk 
bestand  eine  Not  darin,  daß  mit  der  Annahme  des  neuen  Glaubens  an  Gott 
das  religiöse  und  kulturelle  Erbe  der  Völker,  ja  die  gesamten  Lebensgewohn¬ 
heiten  der  Vorfahren  als  minderwertig  und  unrein  abgetan  werden  mußten. 
Der  Wandel,  die  Lebensformen  der  Völker,  sind  auch  für  die  missionarische 
Rede  in  Lystra  in  der  Gegenwart  nicht  mehr  tragbar.  Aber  ein  Konflikt  soll 
nicht  dadurch  entstehen,  daß  jetzt  das  nationale  Erbe  mit  seiner  Religion 
vemrteilt  wird.  Man  missioniert  nicht  dadurch,  daß  man  in  der  Anrede  an 
die  Kinder  die  Schuld  der  Väter  aufdeckt.  Über  dem  falschen  Wandel  der 
Väter  liegt  das  zulassende  Walten  Gottes.  Ehe  Gott  die  Boten  des  Evangeliums 
gesandt  hat,  hat  er  zugelassen,  daß  die  Völker  ihre  eigenen  Wege  gingen,  von 
denen  sie  jetzt  umkehren  sollen.  Zweck  der  Aussage  ist  nicht  dogmatische 
Klärung  der  Schuldfrage.  Die  Rede  ist  kerygmatische  Anrede,  die  dem 
geforderten  Richtungswechsel  dadurch  eine  der  Härten  nimmt,  daß  sie  das 
Erbe  der  heidnischen  Väter  unter  die  Allmacht  des  göttlichen  Wal  tens  stellt. 
Die  Herkunft  aus  dem  Heidentum  ist  nicht  Sippenzugehörigkeit  zu  einer 
Gmppe,  die  in  Feindschaft  zu  Gott  steht,  sondern  sie  ist  die  Zugehörigkeit  zu 
einer  Gruppe,  die  Gott  selbst  früher  auf  anderen  Wegen  hat  gehen  lassen  und 
erst  jetzt  zur  Umkehr  ruft. 

Hier  muß  gefragt  werden,  ob  irgendwo  in  der  jüdischen  oder  urchristlichen 
Literatur  der  Gedanke  auftaucht,  daß  es  Gott  selbst  ist,  der  die  Heiden  in  den 
Götzendienst  verstoßen  hat.  In  einem  Midrasch^  sind  die  Völker  mit 
Kranken  und  Gott  mit  einem  Arzt  verglichen.  Dem  Kranken,  den  der  Arzt 
aufgibt,  erlaubt  er  alles  zu  essen,  weil  an  dem  Patienten  nichts  mehr  zu 
verderben  ist.  Die  Speiseverbote  dagegen  sind  für  Menschen  bestimmt,  die 
leben  sollen.  So  sind  auch  die  Speiseverbote  für  das  Volk  bestimmt,  das  in  der 
zukünftigen  Welt  leben  soll.  Im  Buch  der  Jubiläen  gibt  es  sogar  eine  Stelle,  in 
der  die  Abirrung  von  Gott  auf  eine  Verstoßung  zurückgeführt  wird.  Die 
Stelle  (xv.  31 Ä)  hat  folgenden  Wortlaut:  ‘Denn  viel  sind  die  Völker  und 
zahlreich  die  Leute,  und  sie  alle  gehören  ihm  und  er  hat  den  Geistern  Macht 
über  alle  gegeben,  damit  sie  von  hinter  ihm  abirren  machten.’  Im  N.T. 
dagegen  wird  die  Verantwortlichkeit  für  die  Abgötterei  keinesfalls  dadurch 
geschmälert,  daß  Gott  selbst  durch  die  Auslieferung  an  die  böse  Engelwelt  die 
Abgötterei  verursacht  hätte.  Die  Schuld  bleibt  bestehen,  aber  die  Schuld- 
*  Wajikra  rabba  Par.  xiii.  zu  Lev.  xi.  i . 
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frage  ist  manchmal  ausgeklammert.  So  ist  es  auch  in  der  Areopagrede.  Hier 
lesen  wir,  daß  Gk)tt  die  heidnische  Vergangenheit  übersehen  hat.  Das  seltene 
Wort  CmepopSv  kommt  im  N.T.  nur  an  dieser  Stelle  vor.  Die  Vergangenheit 
wird  nicht  beachtet,  denn  damals,  in  der  Zeit  der  Unwissenheit,  lagen  die 
Dinge  anders.  Aber  hier  und  heute  tritt  ein  neuer  Zustand  ein.  Derselbe 
Gedanke  ist  in  Lystra  noch  stärker  betont  als  in  der  Areopagrede.  Gott  sieht 
nicht  nur  in  seinem  Urteil  über  die  Vergangenheit  hinweg,  sondern  er  selbst  ist 
es,  der  in  den  vergangenen  Geschlechtern  den  Wandel  der  Heiden ^auf  ihren 
eigenen  Wegen  zuließ.  Vergleicht  man  diese  Aussage  mit  der  zitierten  Stelle 
aus  dem  Jubiläenbuch,  so  fallt  ein  Unterschied  auf.  Im  Buch  der  Jubiläen 
steht  die  Abkehr  von  Gott,  also  die  Abgötterei,  unter  der  Zulassung  Gottes. 
Die  Lystra-Rede  dagegen  erwähnt  den  Wandel  auf  den  eigenen  Wegen,  also 
die  Halacha.  Dazu  gehören  Ehesitten,  Mißachtung  des  Sabbats,  das  Gebiet 
der  Sexualethik  und  der  ganze  Bereich,  den  wir  als  Moral  bezeichnen. 

Es  ist  zweckmäßig,  diese  Stelle  mit  den  Paulusbriefen,  vor  allem  mit  der 
klassischen  Stelle  in  Röm.  i  zu  konfrontieren.  Der  Römerbrief  ist  keine 
werbende  Anrede  an  Menschen,  die  den  Apostel  verehren  und  dabei  aus 
Unwissenheit  in  Abgötterei  fallen,  sondern  der  Brief  enthält  dogmatische 
Urteile  über  den  Status  und  über  die  Ursachen  des  Heidentums.  Zum  typisch 
heidnischen  Lebenswandel  gehören  vor  allem  Vergehen  gegen  das  sechste 
Gebot,  aber  der  ganze  Lasterkatalog  von  Röm.  i.  29-31  ist  mit  einbegriffen. 
Dieser  Zustand  ist  Auswirkung  der  Strafe  Gottes.  Dreimal  steht  in  Röm.  i 
irapéScoKEV  ‘  Gott  hat  sie  dahingegeben  ’  (V.  24,  26,  28)  und  dreimal  ist  vor 
dem  irapéôcoKev  die  Sünde  der  Abgötterei  genannt.  Den  Götzendienst  haben 
die  Menschen  selbst  begangen,  dahin  hat  sie  nicht  Gott  verstoßen.  Die 
Verantwortlichkeit  ist  in  Röm.  i  nicht  abgeschwächt. 

Die  Lystra-  und  die  Areopagrede  sind  nicht  die  einzigen  Stellen  im  N.T., 
an  denen  der  Gedanke  einer  Entschuldigung  vergangener  Unwissenheit 
anklingt.  E.  Fascher^  hat  in  seinem  Vortrag  zum  Berliner  Theologentag  1956 
auf  zwei  Stellen  aus  der  Apostelgeschichte  (iii.  17  und  xiii.  27)  aufmerksam 
gemacht.  Einmal  wird  von  Paulus  berichtet,  daß  er  im  pisidischen  Antiochien 
die  Unwissenheit  der  Obersten  des  Volkes  erwähnt,  die  Jesus  verworfen 
haben.  Deudicher  ist  die  Stelle  der  Petrus-Rede  iii.  1 7.  Hier  wendet  sich  der 
Redner  an  das  Volk  von  Jerusalem.  Über  der  Schuld  an  der  Verwerfung 
Jesu  steht  das  Wort:  ‘Und  nun  Brüder,  ich  weiß,  daß  ihr  unwissend  gehan¬ 
delt  habt.’  Dadurch  wird  die  Feindschaft  der  Vergangenheit  entschärft,  und 
wenige  Zeilen  weiter  folgt  um  so  kräftiger  der  Ruf  hier  und  heute  :  ‘Tut  Buße 
und  kehret  um.’  Es  gibt  also  vier  Belege  in  den  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte, 
die  darauf  hindeuten,  daß  wir  es  mit  einem  in  der  missionarischen  Anrede 
geläufigen  Verkündigungsmotiv  zu  tun  haben.  Dieses  Motiv  verleiht  der 
Predigt  den  Charakter  einer  Handlung.  Durch  die  erste  Begegnung  mit  der 
Verkündigung  geschieht  etwas.  Die  entschuldigte  Zeit  der  Unwissenheit  ist 


*  Th.L.Z.  Lxxxi  (1956),  S.  298. 
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beendet  und  eine  neue,  eigentliche  Schuld  entsteht  hier  und  heute  dadurch, 
daß  die  Hörer  die  Predigt  nicht  annehmen. 

Im  übrigen  N.T.  finden  wir  auch  noch  einen  Beleg  dafür,  daß  Unwissen¬ 
heit  mit  einer  Bitte  um  Vergebung  verknüpft  ist.  Bei  der  Kreuzigung  spricht 
Jesus:  ‘Vater,  vergib  ihnen,  denn  sie  wissen  nicht  was  sie  tun.’  Lukas  (xxiii. 
34)  ist  der  einzige,  der  diese  Worte  überliefert,  und  der  Text  ist  schwach 
bezeugt.  Die  Frage,  ob  in  den  Missionsreden  der  Apostelgeschichte  und  vor 
allem  in  der  Lystra-Rede  besondere  Berührungspunkte  mit  Herrenworten 
vorhanden  sind,  wird  noch  erörtert.  Zunächst  muß  festgestellt  werden,  daß 
wohl  die  heidnischen  Lebensformen,  das  TTopeüeoöai  =  *]•?;!,  aber  keinesfalls 
die  Abgötterei  selbst  entschuldigt  wird. 

Der  Gedanke,  daß  es  Gott  war,  der  zugelassen  hat,  daß  die  Heiden  ihre 
eigenen  Wege  gehen,  bildet  nicht  den  Abschluß  des  Satzes.  Es  folgt  eine 
durch  KalToi  eingeleitete  Einschränkung.  Diese  hat  folgenden  Wortlaut 
(V.  17):  ‘Und  dennoch  hat  er  sich  nicht  unbezeugt  gelassen,  indem  er 
Wohltaten  erweist.  Vom  Himmel  gibt  er  auch  Regenfälle  und  fruchtbare 
Zeiten,  er  erfüllt  unsere  Herzen  mit  Speise  und  Freude.’  Auch  in  dem 
Zustand  der  Unwissenheit  war  es  nicht  Gott,  der  es  vernachlässigt  hätte,  sich  in 
einer  gewissen  Hinsicht  zu  bezeugen.  In  welcher  Weise  dies  geschah,  leitet 
das  folgende  Partizip  ein  dyotüoupywv  ‘indem  er  Wohltaten  erweist’.  In  dem 
gütigen  Handeln  liegt  ein  Zeugnis  von  der  Güte  Gottes.  Die  schenkenden 
Taten  werden  näher  beschrieben,  und  zwar  in  zwei  Gliedern.  Gott  erweist 
seine  Güte  einmal  dadurch,  daß  er  Regen  und  fruchtbare  Zeiten  schenkt,  zum 
anderen  Mal  dadurch,  daß  er  die  Herzen  mit  Speise  und  Freude  erfüllt. 

Eine  gewisse  Schwierigkeit  bleibt  dadurch  bestehen,  daß  ein  mit  Freude 
gefülltes  Herz  in  der  neutestamentlichen  Ausdrucksweise  ungewohnt  und 
fremd  ist.  Das  Problem  wird  durch  den  Konkordanzbefund  gelöst.  Die 
Vokabel  EÛçpoouvTi  kommt  im  N.T.  nur  zweimal,  und  zwar  in  den  Missions¬ 
reden,  vor.  Die  zweite  Stelle  neben  der  Lystra-Rede  ist  ein  wörtliches  LXX- 
Zitat  in  der  Pfingstrede  des  Petrus  Acta  ii.  28.  Wir  haben  es  also  mit  einem 
Ausdruck  zu  tun,  der  zu  dem  besonderen  Sprachgut  der  Missionsreden  der 
Apostelgeschichte  gehört.  In  der  Umwelt  des  N.T.  ist  der  Ausdruck  nicht 
selten  und  bei  Philo  spielt  er  eine  besondere  Rolle.  Im  griechischen  A.T. 
kommt  die  Vokabel  etwa  170  mal  vor.  Folgende  Hinweise  lassen  vermuten, 
daß  auch  der  Ausdruck  der  Lystra-Rede  seine  Wurzeln  in  der  griechischen 
Bibel  hat.  In  der  LXX  lesen  wir  èuTrArioOi^lCTOvrai  eûçpooûvnç  ‘  sie  werden  voll 
Freude  sein’  (Jes.  xxix.  19)  und  (Ps.  iv.  8)  IScokos  eùçpocrOvTiv  eis  Tf)v 
Kapblcxv  uou  ‘du  gabst  Freude  in  mein  Herz’.  In  diesen  Rahmen  fügt  sich 
auch  die  Redewendung  der  Predigt  in  Lystra  ipTriTrXcov  6Ü<ppoa0vTis  Tàs 
KopSlos  ûpcùv  ‘der  unsere  Herzen  mit  Freude  erfüllt’.  Nicht  nur  in  der 
Nennung  der  Gaben  Gottes,  sondern  auch  in  der  Reihenfolge  liegt  ein  keryg- 
matisches  Motiv.  An  erster  Stelle  ist  der  Regen  genannt,  in  dem  die  Grund¬ 
lage  der  menschlichen  Ernährung  liegt.  Aber  Gott  gibt  nicht  nur  Regen  und 
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schenkt  somit  nicht  nur  das  Minimum,  das  zum  Leben  notwendig  ist,  sondern  j 
er  gibt  auch  fruchtbare  Zeiten.  Die  Auffassung,  daß  diese  auf  das  Göttliche  ' 
hinweisen,  war  dem  antiken  Menschen  nicht  fremd.  In  den  ausführlichen  i 
Abhandlungen  von  Nordens  Agnostos  Theos  bis  zu  Gärtners  Buch  über  die 
Areopagrede  sind  diese  Belege  immer  wieder  angeführt  und  besprochen.  Die 
Rede  in  Lystra  begnügt  sich  nicht  mit  der  Erwähnung  der  Wohltaten  Gottes,  ’ 
die  objektiv  gegeben  sind  und  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugute  kommen.  Die 
Gaben  werden  ein  zweites  Mal  unter  dem  Aspekt  der  persönlich  erwiesenen  j 
und  empfangenen  Wohltat  wiederholt.  Dem  Geschenk  des  Regens  ent*  ‘ 
spricht  die  Gabe  der  Speise.  Sie  ist  lebensnotwendig.  An  letzter  Stelle  steht 
der  bereits  besprochene  Begriff  euçpooûvri. 

Das  nächste  Problem  ist  die  Frage,  welches  die  inneren  Gründe  dafür  sind, 
daß  die  Wohltaten  Gottes  so  vielseitig  und  in  steigender  Reihenfolge  genannt  |j 
werden,  während  andere  Verkündigungsmotive  ausbleiben.  Vergleicht  man 
die  Rede  in  Lystra  mit  der  zeitgenössischen  Proselytenwerbung,  so  tritt  die 
Eigenart  dieser  Verkündigung  besonders  kraß  zutage.  Auch  das  Judentum 
kannte  den  Hinweis  auf  den  allmächtigen  Schöpfer,  aber  die  persönliche 
Anrede  war  ganz  anders  geartet.  Die  Synagoge  predigte  nicht  den  schen¬ 
kenden,  sondern  den  fordernden  Gott.  Die  Forderung  nach  Erfüllung  aller 
613  Gebote  der  jüdischen  Lebensweise  konnte  wohl  gelegentlich  etwas 
abgeschwächt  werden,  aber  im  Prinzip  bestand  die  gesamte  missionarische 
Arbeit  in  der  Verkündigung  der  Forderung  Gottes.  Im  günstigsten  Falle 
waren  es  Dekalog  und  Beschneidung,  die  den  Inhalt  der  Anrede  aus¬ 
machten,  im  ungünstigsten  Falle  war  es  die  ganze  jüdische  Halacha. 
Andere  Verkündigungsmotive  enthält  die  Missionspredigt  in  Lystra.  Der 
Grundinhalt  der  Rede  lautet:  ‘So  ist  Gott,  so  gütig.’  Diese  letzte  Formulier¬ 
ung  ist  der  Arbeit  von  Joachim  Jeremias  über  die  Gleichnisse  Jesu^  ent¬ 
nommen,  und  der  Zusammenklang  zeigt  die  jesuanischen  Wurzeln  der 
Verkündigungsmotive  der  Predigt  in  Lystra. 

Die  bisherigen  Ergebnisse  können  wie  folgt  zusammengefaßt  werden. 
Weder  der  Inhalt  noch  die  Form  sprechen  für  eine  lukanische  Komposition. 

Die  Rede  hebt  sich  durch  ihre  Ausdrucksweise  von  ihrem  Hintergrund  ab. 

Sie  ist  in  das  Geschichtswerk  der  Apostelgeschichte  eingefügt,  aber  Sprache 
und  Motive  sind  älter  als  das  lukanische  Doppelwerk.  Ein  Einfluß  der 
großen  Paulusbriefe  fehlt  ebenfalls.  Theologische  Begrifflichkeit  und  Termi¬ 
nologie  sind  durch  die  LXX  geprägt,  doch  scheint  die  Ausdrucksweise  der 
profanen  Rede  etwas  angeglichen  zu  sein.  Im  Inhalt  kommt  der  Grundton 
der  Predigt  Jesu  zum  Ausdruck. 

Auffallend  ist  das  Fehlen  der  Verkündigungsmotive,  die  in  den  Paulns- 
briefen  besonders  stark  hervortreten.  Die  Predigt  in  Lystra  enthält  keine 
Nachricht  über  Tod  und  Auferstehung  Christi  und  keinen  Hinweis  auf  das 
eschatologische  Gericht.  Die  Lösung  des  Problems  enthält  der  V.  18:  ‘Und 
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indem  sie  dies  sagten,  brachten  sie  das  Volk  nur  mit  Mühe  davon  ab,  ihnen 
zu  opfern.’  Die  Missionare  sagen  nur  das,  was  schleunigst  gesagt  werden  muß, 
um  die  beabsichtigte  Opferhandlung  zu  verhüten.^  Der  Wortlaut  der  Rede 
darf  daher  nicht  isoliert  aus  dem  Textzusammenhang  betrachtet  werden. 
Aus  diesem  Zusammenhang  ist  das  Fehlen  wichtigster  Motive  der  urchrist- 
lichen  Missionspredigt  verständlich.  Aber  der  überlieferte  Wortlaut  zeigt, 
welche  Worte,  Redewendungen  und  Verkündigungsmotive  in  der  Heiden¬ 
predigt  enthalten  waren. 

Der  Text  der  Apostelgeschichte  nennt  als  Urheber  Barnabas  und  Paulus. 
In  der  Nennung  der  beiden  Männer  liegt  ein  Hinweis,  daß  die  Sendboten  die 
Heiden  mit  solchen  Worten  und  Argumenten  angesprochen  haben.  Eine 
Schwierigkeit  liegt  darin,  daß  die  urchristliche  Heidenmission  weitgehend 
durch  den  Apostel  Paulus  geprägt  war,  während  die  Rede  in  Lystra  nicht  die 
typischen  sprachlichen  Kennzeichen  der  Paulusbriefe  trägt.  Aber  historisch 
gesehen  steht  der  Apostel  nicht  am  Anfang  der  Heidenmission.  Die  Stephanus¬ 
gruppe  muß  schon  eine  Predigtsprache  gehabt  haben.  Dann  kam  Barnabas 
hinzu.  Paulus  ist  in  eine  schon  bestehende  Missionsarbeit  hineingewachsen. 
Dann  erst  folgte  der  Kampf  gegen  die  Judaisten,  der  nicht  ohne  Einflüsse  auf 
die  theologische  Begrifflichkeit  und  auf  die  Sprache  der  Verkündigung  bleiben 
konnte.  Die  älteste  missionarische  Anrede  an  Heiden  trägt  noch  nicht  das 
Gepräge  der  Terminologie  und  der  Problematik  dieser  theologischen  Kämpfe. 
In  der  Lystra-Rede  haben  wir  ein  Dokument  vor  uns,  das  besagt,  wie  die 
Heidenpredigt  in  den  Anfängen  geartet  war.  Immer  wieder  wird  bei  aller 
Kritik  in  der  Literatur  die  Meinung  geäußert,  die  Reden  der  Apostelgeschichte 
seien  für  uns  historische  Dokumente.  Darauf  hat  schon  Adolf  von  Harnack* 
hingewiesen.  Selbst  Dibelius  schreibt  in  seiner  Abhandlung  über  die  Reden 
der  Apostelgeschichte  :®  ‘  Quellenwert  haben  sodann  die  Missionsreden  mit 
ihrer  Wiederholung,  weil  sie  zweifellos  Predigtgut  der  Gemeinde  aus  alter  Zeit 
enthalten.’  Die  Lystra-Rede  in  ihrer  Kürze  zeigt  eine  Reihe  der  geläufigsten 
Redewendungen  und  Argumente.  Lukas  teilt  Inhalt  und  Wortlaut  der 
Predigt  mit  und  zeigt  dadurch,  welche  Verkündigungsmotive,  Argumente  und 
Redewendungen  in  der  missionarischen  Anrede  enthalten  waren.  Die 
Sprache  ist  die  der  LXX.  Die  Botschaft  ist  die  Kunde  von  der  Güte  Gottes, 
der  bereit  ist,  mit  der  Vergangenheit  nicht  strafend  abzurechnen,  der  die 
Sonne  läßt  scheinen  über  die  Bösen  und  die  Guten  und  läßt  regnen  über 
Gerechte  und  Ungerechte,  der  Regen  gibt  und  fruchtbare  Zeiten  für  alle 
Menschen,  auch  für  die  Heiden  in  Lystra. 

*  Den  Hinweis  auf  diese  Deutung  verdanke  ich  Herrn  Prof.  Pascher. 

'  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (1908),  S.  110:  ‘Was  die  Rede  zu  Athen  mit  ihrem  Präludium  in  xiv.  15  ff. 
betrifft,  so  wird,  wenn  die  Kritik  einmal  wieder  Augenmaß  und  Geschmack  gefunden  haben  wird, 
niemand  mehr  verkennen,  daß  die  Genialität  in  der  Auswahl  der  Gedanken  hier  ebenso  groß  ist,  wie 
die  geschichtliche  Treue,  wenn  es  darauf  ankam,  in  wenigen  Worten  das  zusammenzufassen,  was 
Paulus  in  den  grundlegenden  Missionspredigten  den  Heiden  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  vorge¬ 
führt  hat.’  *  Aufsätze,  S.  158. 
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SHORT  STUDIES 

THE  DESTINATION  AND  PURPOSE 
OF  THE  JOHANNINE  EPISTLES 

In  a  previous  article^  I  argued  that  the  fourth  Gkjspel  may  best  be  understood 
as  an  evangelistic  appeal  addressed  to  Greek-speaking  Diaspora  Judaism  to 
accept  as  the  Christ  him  whom  ‘  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers’ 
(‘  the  Jews’  of  this  Gospel)  refused  to  acknowledge.  If  this  thesis  is  to  establish 
itself  it  must  be  prepared  to  account  for  the  evidence  of  the  Johannine 
Epistles.  For,  whether  or  not  they  come  from  the  same  hand  as  the  Gospel, 
the  milieu  they  presuppose  is  so  similar  that  any  theory  about  the  nature  of 
the  community  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written  which  will  not  fit  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Epistles  is  bound  to  be  precarious. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  any  more  than  it  was  of  the  previous  one, 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  authorship.  But  since  any  discrepancies  are 
obviously  eased  if  one  can  postulate  a  difference  of  hand,  it  will  be  well  to  say 
at  the  beginning  that  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles 
all  come  from  the  same  pen  and  are  addressed  to  the  same  community, 
though  in  a  different  situation. 

The  difference  of  situation  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  consciously  similar 
statements  that  set  out  the  respective  purposes  of  the  Gospel  and  the  first 
Epistle  : 

These  [things]  are  written  that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
Gkxi,  and  that  believing  you  may  have  life  in  his  name  (John  xx.  31). 

I  write  this  to  you  who  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  you  may  know 
that  you  have  eternal  life  (I  John  v.  13). 

While  the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  order  that  they 
may  have  life,  the  Epistles  are  written  to  those  who  do  believe  in  order  that 
they  may  know  that  they  have  it.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  latter  is 
reassurance  of  the  faithful,  in  a  situation  where  they  are  in  grave  danger  of 
being  shaken  from  their  belief  in  what  they  had  accepted.  Nine  times  in  the 
first  Epistle  the  writer  offers  his  readers  tests  by  which  they  may  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  position,  each  beginning  with  the  words: 
‘By  this  we  know’  or  ‘By  this  we  may  be  sure’  (ii.  3,  5;  iii.  16,  19,  24;  iv.  2, 6, 
13;  V.  2).  And  the  occasion  of  this  reassurance  is  clear  from  the  internal 
evidence — the  heretical  and  schismatic  influence  of  a  number  of  fabe  teachers 
in  the  churches  which  formed  the  pastoral  cure  of  the  writer.  The  appeal  to 
the  readers  is  to  remember  and  return  to  what  they  had  ‘heard  from  the 
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beginning’  (I  John  ii.  7,  24;  iii.  1 1  ;  II  John  6)  ;  and  it  is  made  by  one  who, 
from  the  way  he  speaks,  had  evidently  been  their  evangelist  and  pastor  from 
the  earliest  days.  He  is  too  well  known  to  them  to  need  to  declare  his  identity, 
and  there  is  no  hint  that  any  other  Christian  missionary  has  been  in  the  field 
either  before  him  or  since.  He  is  the  one  man  they  have  known  who  could 
speak  to  them  as  he  does.  Indeed,  the  intimate  form  of  address  ‘my  little 
children’  (I  John  ii.  i)  carries  the  presumption  that  he  had  himself  begotten 
them  in  the  Faith,  as  it  does  when  Paul  uses  it  to  the  Galatians  (Gal.  iv.  19). 

Moreover,  the  references  to  what  they  had  ‘heard  from  the  beginning’,  and 
much  else  that  is  alluded  to  or  presupposed  in  the  Epistles,  make  it  clear  that 
‘the  type  of  teaching  to  which  they  had  been  delivered’  (Rom.  vi.  17)  was 
that  which  comes  to  expression  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  This  was  evidently  the 
form  of  Christianity  to  which  they  had  been  won,  though  it  does  not,  of 
course,  follow  that  they  had  been  converted  through  the  Gospel  itself  or  even 
that  they  knew  it  in  written  form. 

The  evidence,  indeed,  would  seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  before  the  Epistles,  and  that  the  recipients  of  the  Epistles  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  familiar  with  it.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  this  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty.  If  a  man  has  been  teaching  and  preaching  to  a  congregation  over  the 
years,  he  will  naturally  echo  themes  and  turns  of  phrase,  and  we  cannot  argue 
that  their  recurrence  in  a  letter  presupposes  that  his  readers  knew  them  in 
written  form.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  isolated  phrases,  which  need  not  pre¬ 
suppose  more  than  oral  teaching.  Thus,  the  theme  of  the  ‘  new  commandment  ’ 
in  I  John  ii.  7  or  the  description  of  Christianity  as  a  state  of  having  ‘  passed 
from  death  to  life’  in  I  John  iii.  14  could  be  commonplaces  of  Johannine 
preaching  and  need  not  necessarily  assume  knowledge  of  John  xiii.  34  and 
V.  24.  On  the  other  hand,  where  one  finds  paralleled  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  sequences  and  combinations  of  ideas,  then  the  natural  assumption  is 
that  the  writer  is  presupposing  both  for  himself  and  his  readers  a  document 
in  which  these  connexions  have  already  been  made.  A  striking  example  of 
this  is  in  I  John  iii.  8-15,  where  there  recurs  a  series  of  themes  presented  in  the 
highly  individual  dialogue  of  John  viii.  40-7  (the  difference  between  being 
‘bora  of  God’  and  not;  the  sinner  being  a  child  of  the  devil,  who  has  always 
been  the  same  ‘from  the  beginning’;  and  the  only  two  occurrences  of 
àvôpcûiroKTÔvos  in  the  New  Testament). 

The  priority  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Epistles  must  fall  short  of  proof.  But  if  the 
Gospel  is  primarily  an  evangelistic  tool  and  the  Epistles  are  pastoral  letters, 
then  it  is  at  least  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  former  preceded  the  latter. 
We  are  not  bound  to  assume  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  at  the  very  begin- 
ing  of  the  missionary  activity  which  the  author  and  his  community  began  in 
their  new  dispersion  surroundings.  Indeed,  missionary  experience  suggests 
that  the  need  for  literature  occurs  at  the  second  stage  (though  frequently  after 
no  great  interval),  when  the  very  success  of  the  spoken  word  and  personal 


contact  introduces  the  need  for  some  written  evangelistic  medium,  for  the  Î 


purposes  of  consolidation  and  for  use  by  others  in  places  to  which  the  B 
evangelist  himself  cannot  go.  Nevertheless,  a  preaching  weapon  presupposes  j 
a  situation  where  the  prime  need  is  still  to  work  among  the  unconverted  ;  and  I 

I  believe  it  is  on  a  priori  grounds  likely,  apart  from  such  evidence  as  we  can  ; 
glean  from  the  Epistles,  that  at  any  rate  the  first  draft  of  the  Gospel  belongs  ! 
somewhere  near  to  the  time  which  the  writer  recalls,  obviously  with  some 
emotion,  as  ‘the  beginning’.  This,  and  the  beginning  of  it  all  in  the  historic  j 
events  to  which  he  himself  and  those  who  have  come  with  him  from  Palestine 
(the  ‘we’  of  I  John  i.  1-3?)  can  bear  eye-witness,  are  the  points  to  which  he  i 
desires  to  recall  his  wavering  children;  and  of  both  the  (Jospel  stands  written 
as  the  reminder  and  guarantee. 

But  since  those  first  years  much  water  has  p^issed  under  the  bridges — and  ! 
this  lapse  of  time  is  very  relevant  in  assessing  the  undeniable  difference  of  ' 
perspective  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles.  One  does  not  in  any  case 
remind  one’s  converts  of  what  they  heard  at  ‘the  beginning’  if  this  was  only 
the  day  before  yesterday.  And  now  it  is  nearer  the  end  than  the  beginning:  it 
is  already  ‘the  last  hour’  (I  John  ii.  18).  Of  that  there  was  no  sense  in  the 
Gospel — except  perhaps  in  the  ‘waiting  till  I  come’  of  the  epilogue  (John  xxi. 

22).  Indeed,  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
added  at  about  the  stage  when  the  Epistles  were  written.  It  is  clearly  the 
work  of  an  old  man,  of  whom  some  thought  that  he  would  never  die  (John 
xxi.  23).  It  has  the  same  conception  of  the  parousia  as  the  first  Epistle  (John 
xxi.  22  ;  I  John  ii.  28),  which  is  not  that  of  the  body  of  the  Gospel  ;  it  shows  the  '  : 
same  concern  with  the  pastoral  authority  of  the  Church’s  ministry  (John  xxi.  ( 
15-17);  and  the  ‘we  know  that  his  witness  is  true’  of  its  penultimate  verse 
(John  xxi.  24)  echoes  both  the  ‘we’  of  the  first  Epistle  and  the  ‘you  know 
that  our  witness  is  true’  of  III  John  12. 

But  to  return  to  the  interval  which  the  Epistles  presuppose,  if  not  from  the 
writing  of  the  Gospel,  at  any  rate  from  the  preaching  of  its  message.  Con¬ 
siderable  evangelistic  labour  has  been  put  in.  ‘Take  care’,  pleads  the  writer  in 

II  John  8,  ‘that  you  do  not  destroy  all  that  we  have  achieved’.  II  John  pre- 
sup}X)ses  at  least  two  churches  (in  the  elect  lady  and  her  sister  of  its  opening 
and  closing  verses)  ;  III  John  probably  another  one,  and  in  any  case  a  number 
of  Christian  centres  visited  by  travelling  missionaries,  who  have  no  need  to 
live  off  the  heathen  (III  John  6f.).  I  John  is  a  general  pastoral  letter  without 
a  specific  address,  presupposing  perhaps  a  group  of  Johannine  churches.  Ill 
John  witnesses  to  a  stage  of  considerable  local  autonomy,  where  the  leader¬ 
ship  is  already  in  dispute,  and  I  John  ii.  12-14  to  established  Christian 
community  where  there  is  a  full  range  of  age-groups  in  the  congregation.  But  ■ 
above  all  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  both  heresy  and  schism  to  have 
assumed  alarming  proportions.  The  secession  referred  to  in  I  John  ii.  19  i* 
clearly  no  mere  local  quarrel.  It  is  evidence  of  the  many  antichrists  (ii.  18), 
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the  many  false  prophets  (iv.  i)  and  deceivers  (II  John  7)  that  have  arisen. 
And  the  stress  on  orthodoxy  and  sound  doctrine  (especially  in  II  John 9  f.) 
argues  a  development  which,  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of  the  Pauline 
churches,  must  have  taken  some  time,  though  doubtless  the  process  was 
accelerated  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 

None  of  these  points,  taken  alone,  may  be  decisive  ;  but  together  they  point 
to  an  interval  of  at  least  a  decade,  and  more  probably  two,  between  the 
teaching  (and  perhaps  also  the  writing)  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles. 
There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  the  Epistles  themselves  should  not  have 
been  written  over  a  period — though  II  John  seems  to  presuppose  the  same 
situation  as  I  John,  and  the  concluding  reference  in  both  II  and  III  John  to 
pen  and  ink  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  a  personal  visit  suggests  that  they 
may  have  been  written  closely  together. 

But  if  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  were  comp)osed — though  at  different 
stages — for  the  same  group  of  people,  who  were  these  people?  Does  the 
evidence  of  the  Epistles  confirm  or  contradict  the  view  we  derived  from  the 
Gospel  that  Greek-speaking  Judaism  was  the  main  object  of  John’s  appeal  and 
therefore  presumably  the  heart  of  his  Christian  congregation? 

Unfortunately  it  does  neither  very  obviously.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify  any¬ 
one  with  certainty.  Robert  Law  remarks  that  I  John  is  the  only  writing  in  the 
New  Testament  which  does  not  contain  a  proper  name.^  Nor  for  that  matter 
does  II  John,  and  in  its  address  and  greetings  there  is  a  studied  anonymity. 
Ill  John  has  three  names — Gains,  Diotrephes  and  Demetrius — and,  for  what 
it  is  worth,  they  are  all  Graeco-Roman.  But  so,  too,  are  those  of  Andrew  and 
Philip  and  the  seven  of  Acts  vi,  all  of  whom  were  clearly  Jews.  We  must  look 
further  for  other  indications  in  the  Epistles  themselves. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  I  John  contains  no  proper  name.  It  con¬ 
tains  that  of  Cain  (iii.  12),  and  this  may  serve  as  our  starting-point. 

It  is  often  remarked — and  it  is  remarkable — that  there  is  not  a  single  Old 
Testament  quotation  in  the  Johannine  Epistles:  never  once  does  Nestle’s  text 
require  the  use  of  heavy  type.  In  this  these  Epistles  stand  apart  not  only  from 
all  the  other  writings  in  the  New  Testament  but  from  the  fourth  Gospel  itself. 
But  it  would  be  very  precarious  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  author  was 
neither  interested  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  writing  to  people  who  were. 
Clearly  a  man’s  use  of  the  Old  Testament  will  differ  if  he  is  seeking  to  com¬ 
mend  Christianity  to  Jews  as  the  true  Judaism,  and  if  he  is  writing  to  Chris¬ 
tians  whose  danger  is,  not  that  they  will  relapse  into  Judaism  (the  situation  in 
Galatians  and  Hebrews,  which  are  full  of  Old  Testament  quotations),  but 
that  they  will  ‘go  ahead’  (II  John  9)  and  become  so  progressive  that  they  end 
up  outside  the  pale  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity. 

But,  though  the  writer  does  not  in  these  circumstances  quote  the  Old 
Testament,  he  does,  as  we  have  seen,  allude  to  an  Old  Testament  character 
*  R.  Law,  The  Tests  of  LÀfe  (Edinburgh,  igog),  p.  3g. 
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and  dwell  on  his  story  as  a  warning  example.  This  is  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  of  Jude  J  which  are  among  the  most  Jewish  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  New  Testament.  Only  a  community  grounded  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  would  take  such  a  reference. 

There  are  other  indications  also  that  the  writer  is  counting  on  familiarity 
with  Jewish  categories.  As  in  the  Gospel,  the  question  is  still  whether  Jesus  is 
‘the  Messiah’  (ô  xp>ctt6s)  (I  John  ii.  22;  v.  i).  In  the  Gentile  mission  of  the 
Pauline  Churches  xp»trrôç  has  become  a  proper  name,  and  the  test  formula  is 
rather  whether  Jesus  is  ‘Lord’ — a  title  not  to  be  found  in  the  Johannine 
Epistles.  Again,  as  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is 
interchangeable  with  the  confession  of  him  as  the  Son  of  God  (iv.  15;  v.  5). 
The  insistence  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Son  in  order  to  have  the  Father 
(ii.  22  f.;  II  John  9)  evidently  presupposes  that  the  heretics  claimed  to  have 
the  Father  without  the  Son.  They  claimed,  that  is,  to  believe  in  the  same 
God  without  confessing  the  messiahship  or  sonship  of  Jesus — in  other  words, 
to  be  orthodox  Jews.  The  categories,  moreover,  in  which  the  heresy  is  con¬ 
demned  are  all  Jewish  categories — those  of  idolatry  (I  John  v.  21),  false  pro¬ 
phecy  (iv.  i),  and,  above  all,  of  antichrist  (ii.  18;  iv.  3;  II  John  7). 

In  morals,  too,  the  strictures  passed  presuppose  that  the  readers  acknow¬ 
ledge  Jewish  standards.  It  is  often  said  rather  freely  that  the  heretics  were 
antinomians,  repudiating  and  sitting  loose  to  any  kind  of  legal  morality.  In 
this  case,  the  writer  would  have  needed  to  insist  that  dvopla  is  sin.  But  in 
fact  he  says:  ‘Sin  is  devopia’  and  ‘everyone  who  commits  sin  is  guilty  of  law¬ 
lessness’  (I  John  iii.  4).  This  implies  that  his  opponents  admitted  that  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  Law  was  wrong,  but  refused  to  see  that  what  they  were  doing 
did  contravene  it.  Furthermore,  as  E.  K.  Lee  observes,  the  ‘sin  unto  death’ 
in  I  John  v.  16,  ‘refers  primarily  to  the  Jewish  discrimination  between  those 
sins  for  which  the  legal  penalty  was  death,  and  those  that  admitted  of  ritual 
atonement’.* 

Above  all,  there  is  still  no  reference,  any  more  than  in  the  Gospel,  to  the 
Gentiles  (xà  I6vti).  There  is  no  mention  of  their  possessing,  as  such,  any 
place  or  promise  within  the  Church.  The  only  allusion  is  to  the  èôviKoi  in 
III  John  7,  where  the  word  is  used  in  its  typically  Jewish  contemptuous  sense 
of  ‘  the  heathen  ’ .  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  this  passage  (III  John 
6f.)  there  is  precisely  the  same  contrast  between  the  èKKXriala  and  the 
èôviKoi  as  in  Matt,  xviii.  1 7  :  ‘  If  he  refuses  to  listen  even  to  the  church,  let  him 
be  to  you  an  èOvixôs.’ 

It  is  notable  too  that  the  differences  in  doctrinal  expression  which  Dr  C.  H. 
Dodd*  seizes  on  as  distinguishing  the  Epistles  from  the  Gospel  are  all  on  the 
side  of  giving  the  Epistles  more  rather  than  less  of  a  Jewish  ring,  (i)  Their 

*  The  only  other  New  Testament  writer  apart  from  the  Author  to  the  Hebrews  to  refer  to  Cain. 

*  The  Religious  Thought  of  St  John  (London,  1950),  p.  168. 

*  The  Johannine  Epistles  (London,  1932),  pp.  liii-liv. 
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eschatology  is  more  ap>ocalyptic — and  ipso  facto  more  Jewish.  Categories  like 
the  antichrist,  the  last  hour,  the  parousia,  the  day  of  judgement  (none  of 
which  occurs  in  the  Gospel)  clearly  belong  to  the  apocalyptic  stream  of  Jewish 
eschatology.  (2)  The  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  formulated  in  the 
Epistles  much  more  explicitly  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system. 
Phrases  like,  ‘The  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all  sin’  (I  John  i.  7), 
‘We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is 
the  expiation  for  our  sins’  (ii.  i  f.),  and  ‘God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  expiation 
for  our  sins’  (iv.  10),  are  all  more  distinctively  Jewish  than  the  dominant 
soteriology  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Son  of  man  who  descends  in  order  to  be  lifted 
up  and  draw  all  men  to  himself.  (3)  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Epistles 
is  said  by  Dodd  to  ‘remain  within  the  limits  of  primitive  or  popular  belief’. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  stands  nearer  to  Judaism.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  parallels  with  Qumran  in  the  whole  Johannine  litera¬ 
ture  is  in  the  passage  in  I  John  iv.  1-6,  where  the  writer  distinguishes  between 
the  two  spirits^  of  truth  and  of  error  (cf.  iQ_S  iii.  13-iv.  26).* 

This  greater  Jewishness  would  doubtless  be  recognized  readily  enough  were 
it  not  for  another  set  of  evidence  that  has  seemed  to  argue  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  danger  in  the  community,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  not  of 
relapse  into  Judaism,  but  of  becoming  so  ‘advanced’  as  to  leave  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity  behind  altogether.  It  was  part  of  a  movement  that 
Hamack  described  as  the  ‘acute  Hellenizing’  of  Christianity;  and  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  (a)  that  this  is  a  correct  description;  (6)  that  naturally 
such  a  growth  would  spring  from  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  soil  within  the 
□lurch  ;  and  (c)  that  our  author  is  prepared  to  move  a  long  way  in  combat¬ 
ing  it  in  the  direction  of  what  Dodd  has  called  ‘  the  higher  religion  of  Hellen¬ 
ism’.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  proved  so  difficult  to  frame  a 
consistent  hypothesis  to  do  justice  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  Johannine 
Epistles.® 

It  is  not  in  dispute  that  in  this  heresy  we  are  dealing  with  some  form  of  in¬ 
cipient  Gnosticism — incipient,  if  only  because  there  is  no  trace  of  the  idea  of 
the  Gnostic  redeemer.*  There  is  not  even  trouble,  as  in  the  Colossian  heresy, 
with  numerous  angelic  mediators  usurping  the  role  of  Christ.  John’s  oppo¬ 
nents  would  seem  to  have  denied  the  need  of  anj>  mediator:  they  claimed 
direct  knowledge  of  God,  to  have  the  Father  without  the  Son. 

But  all  the  presuppositions  of  Gnosticism  appear  to  be  present — above  all 

*  The  fourth  Gospel  never  uses  TrveOiia  in  the  plural. 

'  On  the  fundamental  afHnities  between  the  theological  dualism  of  the  Johannine  Epbtles  and 
Qumran,  see  W.  Nauck,  Z)te  Tradition  und  der  Charakter  des  ersten  Johannesbriefes  (Tübingen,  1957), 
pp.  loo-aa. 

*  Immediately  before  listing  the  doctrinal  points  which,  as  we  have  seen,  indicate  the  more  Jewish 
character  of  the  Epistles,  Dodd  writes:  ‘The  Epistle  is  not  only  less  Hebraic  and  Jewish;  it  is  also 
more  free  in  its  adoption  of  Hellenistic  modes  of  thought  and  expression’  {op.  cit.  p.  liii). 

*  Paa  Buhmann,  this  looks  increasingly  to  be  a  late,  post-Christian  element  in  Gnosticism,  and  is 
absent  even  from  The  Gospel  of  Truth  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
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the  influence  of  a  metaphysical  dualism  which  locates  evil  in  matter  rather 
than  in  moral  choice.  It  is  this  distortion  of  the  Johannine  dualism,  where  the  ij 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness  is  viewed  in  ethical  and  eschatological 
terms,  into  a  dualism  which  denies  the  reality  and  goodness  of  the  material  I 
world  and  evacuates  sin  of  its  moral  seriousness  that  John  views  as  the  anti-  | 
christ.  For,  from  whichever  end  one  starts,  it  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  I 
Because  it  denies  the  reality  of  sin  it  denies  that  anything  has  to  be  done  about  [ 
sin  which  takes  sin  seriously;  it  denies  the  necessity  of  expiation  through  the  I 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  only  way  to  become  pure  as  he  is  pure  ;  and  hence  it  | 
denies  the  need  for  the  Incarnation.  Alternatively,  because  it  denies  the  [ 
reality  and  goodness  of  matter,  it  denies  the  fact  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh; 
and  if  one  denies  the  Incarnation  one  denies  the  Atonement:  Christ  did  not 
come  ‘with  the  blood’.  I 

This  last  mysterious  allusion  in  I  John  v.  6  cries  aloud  for  explanation  and  k 
provides,  I  believe,  the  clue  to  the  closer  definition  of  the  heresy  and  its  back-  | 

ground.  ‘This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood,  Jesus  Christ,  not  with  the  b 

water  only  but  with  the  water  and  the  blood.’  As  is  well  known,  Irenaeus,  in  | 
describing  the  views  of  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  summarizes  a  form  of  teaching  I 
to  which  this  looks  very  much  like  the  orthodox  reply.  According  to  | 
Irenaeus,^  Cerinthus  held  that  the  divine  Christ  descended  upon  the  human  « 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  but  left  him  before  his  crucifixion  :  Jesus  suffered  and  rose, 
but  the  Christ  was  preserved  impassible.  John,  on  the  contrary,  is  insisting 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  baptism  (the  water),  but  also 
in  his  atoning  death  (the  blood).  ‘Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh’  (I  John  iv.  2)  is 
his  watchword:  Jesus  is  fully  the  Christ,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  his  being  the 
pre-existent  Son  of  God  (which  again  Cerinthus  explicitly  denied),*  and  he  is 
completely  man  at  every  p>oint.  | 

The  fact  that  the  cap  fits  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus  at  this  point  is  bound  to  I 
make  us  look  more  carefully  at  this  figure.®  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  guesswork  that  | 
he  comes  into  the  picture.  Irenaeus  locates  him,  with  the  Johannine  litera-  | 
ture,  in  Asia  Minor,*  and  the  well-known  story  of  the  encounter  between  | 
John  and  Cerinthus  at  the  public  baths  at  Ephesus  was  told  to  Irenaeus  by  j 
persons  who  had  heard  it  direct  from  Polycarp.®  As  Gustave  Bardy  says  in  his  | 

*  Adv.  Haer.  i,  xxvi,  i  :  *  Post  baptismum  descendisse  in  eum  ab  ea  principalitate  quae  est  super 

omnia  Christum  figura  columbae,  et  tunc  annuntiasse  incognitum  patrem  et  virtutes  perfecisse;  in  | 
fine  autem  revolasse  iterum  Christum  de  lesu,  et  lesum  passum  esse  et  resurrexisse;  Christum  autem  H 
impassibilem  perseverasse  existentem  spiritalem.’  p 

*  Ibid.:  ‘lesum  autem  subiecit  non  ex  virgine  natum  (impossibile  enim  hoc  ei  visum  est);  fuisse 

autem  eum  Joseph  et  Mariae  filium,  similiter  ut  reliqui  omnes  homines.’  ^ 

*  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there  was  a  i  :  i  correspondence  between  the  views  of  | 

Cerinthus  and  John’s  opponents.  Indeed,  he  never  suggests  he  is  attacking  an  individual  person.  S 
But,  pace  R.  Schnackenburg,  Die  Johannesbriefe  (Freiburg,  1953),  pp.  I7f.,  I  am  convinced  with  U 
A.  E.  Brooke,  The  Johannine  Epistles  (Eklinburgh,  1912),  pp.  xlv-xlix,  that  the  Johannine  heresy  is  I 
better  explained  by  what  we  know  of  Cerinthus  than  by  any  other  known  system.  | 

*  Op.  cit.,  ibid.  ^ 

‘  Op.  cit.  in,  iii,  4.  It  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  H.E.  111,  xxviii,  6;  iv,  xiv,  6.  ^ 
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very  judicious  article  on  Cerinthus  in  the  Revue  Biblique,^  ‘  Nous  tenons  done 
id  un  chaînon  solide,  et  nous  pouvons  affirmer  qu’un  homme  du  nom  de 
Cérinthe  a  enseigné  à  Ephèse  au  temps  où  s’y  trouvait  saint  Jean,  et  que  celui- 
d  le  tenait  pour  un  hérétique  dangereux.’®  Even  if  we  do  not  accept  Irenaeus’ 
statement  that  St  John  wrote  his  Gospel  directly  to  combat  the  views  of 
Cerinthus,®  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  teaching 
associated  with  this  man  is  highly  relevant  to  the  heresies  attacked  in  the 
Johannine  Epistles. 

The  background,  therefore,  of  Cerinthus  is  in  its  turn  very  relevant  for 
determining  the  milieu  in  which  this  teaching  arose.  Cerinthus  is  listed  by 
Irenaeus  as  a  direct  precursor  of  the  Gnostics,  and  his  docetic  Christology  and 
his  views  on  creation  bear  this  out.  But  though,  like  the  Gnostics  generally, 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  creation  as  the  work  of  a  power  far  removed  from 
the  supreme  God,^  or  at  any  rate  as  the  work  of  angelic  intermediaries® 
(which  was,  after  all,  a  common  enough  view  in  late  Judaism),*  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Cerinthus  was  a  Jew,  and  indeed  a  Judaizer.  He  is  linked  very 
closely  by  Irenaeus  with  the  Ebionites;  but,  in  Bardy’s  view,  the  decisive 
evidence  is  furnished  by  a  statement  of  Hippolytus  preserved  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Dionysius  Bar-Salabi.’  According  to  this, 
Cerinthus  insisted  on  circumcision  and  attacked  Paul  for  not  having  circum¬ 
cised  Titus.  Besides  denying  the  virgin  birth  and  attributing  creation  to 
angels,  he  is  also  said  in  this  passage  to  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
(Jewish)  food-laws.  By  the  time  of  Epiphanius*  and  Filastrius®  Cerinthus  is 
held  responsible  for  every  Judaizing  attack  on  the  early  Church,  in  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  Galatia  and  Asia;  he  is  stated  to  have  acknowledged  only  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  ;  and  there  is  a  complete  fusion  between  him  and  the 
Ebionites.  But  this  is  only  elaborating  what  was  already  the  established 
image  of  the  man  and  his  teaching.  And  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this 
image  is  borne  out  by  the  thoroughly  Jewish  millenarian  eschatology,  held  in 
the  crudest  materialistic  form,  which  we  first  find  attributed  to  him  by  Gaius.“ 

Bardy’s  conclusion  indeed  is  that  ‘  Cerinthus  was  a  Jewish-Christian  and  not 
a  Gnostic  or,  at  any  rate,  ‘  a  Judaizer  much  more  than  a  Gnostic  ’.^®  But  this 
antithesis  seems  unwarranted,  and  springs  from  the  deeply  rooted  assumption 
that  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  belong  to  different  worlds.  Thus  Law  says 
categorically  of  Gnosticism  that  ‘while  the  Church  yet  sojourned  within  the 

‘  XXX  (1921),  344-73-  *  op.  cit.  p.  349.  *  Op.  cit.  iii,  xi,  i. 

*  Iren.  op.  cit.,  ibid.  •  Pseud.  Tcrt.  Adv.  omn.  haer.  3. 

*  It  is  presented  as  a  Jewish  heresy  in  Justin,  Dial.  Ixii,  3.  Cf.  the  passage  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Thru 
Natures  quoted  by  G.  Quispel  in  The  Jung  Codex,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (London,  1955),  p.  62:  ‘They  [the 
Jews]  have  founded  numerous  heresies  which  exist  down  to  the  present  day  among  the  Jews. . . . 
Some  say  that  he  [God]  is  the  creator  of  what  exists;  others  say  that  he  created  through  angels.’ 

’  Ed.  L.  Sedlacek,  C.S.E.O.,  Scriptures  syri:  versio.  Series  ii,  vol.  ci  (Rome,  Paris,  Leipzig,  1910), 
p.  1, 11.  30  ff.  The  text  is  quoted  by  Bardy,  op.  cit.  p.  353. 

*  Haeres.  xxvm.  •  Haeres.  xxxvi,  4. 

**  Euseb.  H.E.  m,  xxviii,  1-2. 

“  Op.  cit.  p.  371. 


“  Op.  cit.  p.  373. 
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pale  of  Judaism,  it  enjoyed  immunity  from  this  plague’.^  But  one  of  the 
things  that  is  becoming  ever  more  clear  from  recent  discoveries  is  the  decisive, 
though,  of  course,  far  from  exclusive,  part  which  Judaism  played  in  the 
origins  of  Gnosticism.*  Gnosticism  was  indeed  a  movement  which  left 
Judaism  behind  in  a  conscious  striving  after  a  more  enlightened,  less  material¬ 
istic,  universal  religion,  and  it  was  to  become  as  much  the  enemy  of  Judaism 
as  of  Christianity.  But  an  imjxjrtant  seed-bed  of  its  early  development  was 
undoubtedly  the  wisdom-mysticism  of  late  Judaism. 

In  this  respect  the  Qumran  literature,  and  the  movement  of  thought  in 
which  the  Johannine  writings  can  also  be  placed,  has  aptly  been  styled  ‘pre- 
Gnostic’.®  John  saw  indeed  that  the  decisive  step  was  taken  when  the  moral 
duzdism  of  this  tradition  was  turned  into  a  metaphysical  dualism.  It  was  by 
crossing  this  line  that  Cerinthus  and  his  friends  became  for  him  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  antichrist.  But  this  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that  they  did  not 
regard  themselves  as  Jews,  or  that  in  the  world  of  the  Johannine  Epistles  we 
are  not  still  in  a  Jewish  milieu. 

Even  if  Gnosticism  was  eventually  to  lead  to  ‘an  acute  Hellenizing’  of 
Christianity,  we  must  question  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  growth  which  in 
New  Testament  times  flourished  in  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  circles  within 
the  Church.  All  the  pointers  are  in  fact  the  other  way.  The  Colossian  heresy 
was  evidently  a  form  of  Jewish  syncretism,  and  indeed,  in  insisting  on  Sabbath 
observance  and  food-laws  (Col.  ii.  16-23),  more  Jewish  than  Paul. 
Similarly,  the  gnosticizing  opponents  attacked  in  I  Timothy  who  professed 
‘what  is  falsely  called  knowledge’  (I  Tim.  vi.  20)  are  clearly  Judaizers,  who 
‘occupy  themselves  with  myths  and  endless  genealogies’  and  ‘desire  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law’  (I  Tim.  i.  3-7;  cf.  iv.  1-5).  Moreover,  they  are  located 
precisely  in  Ephesus  (i.  3),  where  tradition  places  Cerinthus  and  the  Johan¬ 
nine  community.  In  Titus,  too,  the  heretics  are  said  to  belong  ‘especially  to 
the  circumcision  party’  (Tit.  i.  10)  and  to  give  heed  to  ‘Jewish  myths’  (i.  14), 
spending  their  time  in  ‘stupid  controversies,  genealogies,  dissensions,  and 
quarrels  over  the  law’  (iii.  9).  The  same  is  true  of  Jude  and  II  Peter,  and 
of  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  (again  in  Asia  Minor),  where  an 
attack  is  directed  against  those  who  ‘say  that  they  are  Jews  but  are  not’ 
(Rev.  ii.  9;iii  9). 

There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  congregations  addressed  in 
the  Johannine  Epistles  belong  to  anything  but  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  for  which  we  argued  the  Gospel  was  written.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to 
say  that  they  were  exclusively  Jewish,  or  that  this  kind  of  Judaism  was  not 
wide  open  to  Hellenistic  influences.  Indeed,  any  exclusiveness  is  condemned 

‘  Op.  cit.  p.  26. 

*  Cf.  e.g.  G.  Quispel,  The  Jung  Codex  (ed.  F.  L.  Cross),  pp.  61-78;  R.  McL.  Wilson,  The  Gnostic 
Problem  (London,  1958),  esp.  ch.  vn. 

•  B.  Reickc,  N.T.S.  i  (1954)»  H*- 
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in  the  Epistles  as  expressly  as  in  the  Gospel  :  Jesus  is  ‘  the  expiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world’  (I  John  ii.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  John  was  engaged,  like  Paul,  upon  a 
specifically  Gentile  mission  ;  nor  that  he  was  going  out  of  his  way  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  teaching  to  Gentile  modes  of  thought.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  his  con¬ 
tention  is  that  the  pass  is  irretrievably  sold  once  the  fundamentally  Hebraic 
categories  of  his  own  Gospel  are  twisted,  however  subtly,  in  the  interests  of  a 
metaphysical  dualism.  That  his  particular  presentation  of  Christianity  could 
be  seized  upon  and  distorted  so  easily  by  the  Gnostics  (as  it  was  also  to  be  in 
the  second  century)  makes  him  the  more  jealous  for  its  true  understanding. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  some  respects  the  Epistles  should  seem 
even  more  Jewish  than  the  Gospel.  John  is  insisting  that  his  Gospel  must  be 
Hebraically  understood.  ‘  Knowing  God’,  being  ‘  born  of  God’,  being  ‘in  the 
light’,  and  all  the  other  phrases  which  have  been  taken  up  and  twisted  by  the 
gnosticizers,  can  be  interpreted  only  in  terms  of  obedience,  love,  righteousness 
and  doing  the  truth.  Sin  can  be  taken  seriously  only  if  it  is  kept  within  the 
intensely  personal  and  moral  categories  of  biblical  religion.  Real  love  of  God 
means  always,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  love  of  one’s  brother,  of  the  neighbour 
in  need.  And  there-  can  be  no  dissipation  of  the  biblical  faith  in  a  non- 
eschatological  mysticism  that  refuses  to  reckon  with  the  judgement  which  must 
accompany  the  consummation  of  God’s  purpose. 

All  these  emphases,  so  characteristic  of  the  Epistles,  can  best,  I  believe,  be 
understood  if  they  are  seen  as  necessary  correctives  to  deductions  drawn  from 
the  teaching  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  a  gnosticizing  movement  within  Greek¬ 
speaking  Diaspora  Judaism.  J.  A.  T.  ROBINSON 


Ntw  Test.  Stud.  7,  pp.  65-76. 

ST  JOHN  AND  THE  PASSION 
NARRATIVES  OF  ST  MATTHEW 
AND  ST  LUKE 

In  a  previous  study  in  this  journal  we  compared  the  Passion  Narratives  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  of  Mark,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  John  shows  know¬ 
ledge  not  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  but  of  a  Passion  Story  which 
Mark  also  knew,  a  narrative  included  in  the  B  stratum  of  the  Marcan  Passion 
Account  as  analysed  by  Principal  Vincent  Taylor.^  Recently,  Dr  Peder 
Borgen  has  offered  the  criticism  that  we  had  taken  into  account  only  the 
agreements  of  John  with  Mark  and  had  not  considered  the  similarities  with 

*  ‘St  John  and  the  Marcan  Passion  Narrative’,  J^.T.S.  iv  (1958),  215  ff. 
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Luke  and  Matthew.^  The  limitation  was  imposed  by  the  nature  of  our  inquiiy 
at  that  stage.  To  widen  the  scope  of  our  investigaticMi  by  taking  Matthew  and 
Luke  into  account  is  the  inevitable  next  step.  Far  from  disproving  the  hypo 
thesis  we  were  led  to  advance,  the  examination  of  the  passages  involved  tends 
to  confirm  it. 

I.  SIMILARITIES  WITH  ST  MATTHEW 

Borgen  has  made  a  stronger  case  for  the  significance  of  the  Matthew  parallek 
than  any  previous  writer,  but  a  close  study  of  the  similarities  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  case  is  not  really  as  convincing  as  it  appears  to  be. 

(i)  In  the  story  of  the  Anointing  Matthew  and  John  agree  in  omitting  the  > 
words  Kod  ôtcxv  Ô^Atite  60vao66  oCrroïs  eü  iroifiaai,  while  otherwise  showing 
exact  verbal  correspondence  with  one  another  and  with  Mark,  but  many 
scholars  regard  the  whole  verse  (John  xii.  8)  as  due  to  textual  assimilation  with 
Matthew  and  would  omit  it  with  D  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac.* 

(ii)  There  are  some  slight  agreements  in  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper,  i 

Both  Matthew  zind  John  name  Jud<is  as  the  traitor  explicitly  and  make  Jesus  L 
reveal  awareness  of  the  betrayer’s  plans,  but  the  way  in  which  they  express 
these  ideas  is  totally  different  and  the  agreement  may  thus  be  due  to  quite 
independent  development.  ßAvpas  tô  vpooplov  (John  xiii.  26)  is  hardly  an 
approximation  to  ô  Ipßdvpots. .  .Tqv  ^  TpußAlcp  (Matt.  xxvi.  23), 

over  against  Mark’s  ô  IpßonrröpEvos . .  .eIs  tô  ?v  TpOßXiov. 

(iii)  In  the  accounts  of  the  assault  upon  the  officer  of  the  high  priest  both 
Matthew  and  John  say  that  Jesus  commanded  that  the  sword  should  be 
returned  to  its  sheath.  The  only  word  common  to  the  two  gospels  here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  pdxaipotv,  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  relate  the  story  at  all. 
The  reasons  given  by  Jesus  are  different,  except  in  the  ©  text  of  John  which 
shows  assimilation  to  Matthew:  in  John  the  Master  forbids  intervention 
because  he  insists  on  drinking  the  cup  that  the  Father  has  given  him,  while  in 
Matthew  he  warns  the  disciples  that  those  who  wield  the  sword  must  expect  to 
perish  by  it.®  Borgen  would  claim  tö  cùtIov  in  John  xviii.  26  as  parallel  to 
Matt.  xxvi.  51,  but  John  xviii.  26  is  in  the  account  of  Peter’s  denials,  not  in 
the  story  of  the  assault  in  the  garden.  In  John  xviii.  10  the  word  used  is 
cÔTÔpiov,  except  in  K  0  and  D. 

(iv)  Apart  from  the  mention  of  Caiaphas,  there  is  no  real  agreement  in  the 
narrative  of  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin.  When  the  denials  of  Peter  are 
related,  there  are  a  number  of  minor  possible  contacts.  Both  Matthew  and 
John  use  the  words  ttAXiv  fipyi^yaro  over  against  Mark’s  qpvEÏTO,  but 
Matthew  employs  them  in  his  account  of  the  second  denial  and  John  in  his 
account  of  the  third  and  final  one.  Not  only  Matthew  and  John,  but  Luke 
also,  lack  Mark’s  mention  of  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock. 

‘John  and  the  Synoptics  in  the  Passion  Narrative’,  JV.T’.iS.  v  (1959),  249  ff. 

*  Cf.  C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  John;  R.  Bultmann,  Das  Johannes-evangelium,  ad  he. 

*  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  411. 
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(v)  The  stories  of  the  Scourging  of  Jesus  demand  more  serious  treatment: 
for  no  one  can  deny  the  remarkable  likeness  of  John  xix.  2  ol  oTpornwrai 
TTÂéÇovTES  oréçovov  èf  étKovôœv  èTréÔT^Kov  ocCnroö  keçoX^  and  Matt,  xxvii. 
29  irXéÇocvres  orécpocvov  èÇ  Akovööv  èTréôriKav  èiri  tîïs  KE^oAfjç  ocCrroô  (Mark  has 
[xv.  16]  irepiTiôéaaiv  oùt^  irXéÇavres  àxàvôivov  crTé9avov).  Streeter  strangely 
misses  the  coincidence  of  language  in  this  whole  group  of  words  and  discusses 
the  agreement  of ‘on  his  head’  only,  adding  the  rather  facetious  remark  that 
‘since  crowns  are  made  to  be  worn  on  the  head,  the  coincidence  is  not  re¬ 
markable’.^  The  rest  of  what  Streeter  has  to  say  about  the  passage  is  relevant. 
Matthew’s  account  diverges  from  Mark’s  by  adding  that  the  soldiers  put  a 
reed  in  the  hand  of  Christ  :  this  is  not  repeated  by  John.  In  Matthew  the 
colour  of  the  robe  is  scarlet  :  John,  like  Mark,  describes  it  as  purple.  One  is 
tempted  to  say,  therefore,  that  both  Matthew  and  John  could  have  emended 
quite  independently  a  statement  such  as  that  we  meet  in  Mark,  Matthew 
meeting  it  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  itself,  John  meeting  it  in  the 
source  common  to  his  own  gospel  and  Mark’s  :  indeed  the  way  in  which  the 
statement  is  expressed  in  Mark  seems  to  cry  out  for  some  treatment  such  as 
that  given  by  Matthew  and  John. 

(vi)  There  is  nothing  important  for  our  purpose  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Crucifixion  unless  we  follow  X  B  C  and  read  dXXos  6è  Xaßebv  Xöyxtiv 
êvuÇev  OÙTOU  i^v  TrXEupôtv  xal  èÇi^iXôev  û5cop  xal  alpa  in  Matt,  xxvii.  49.  John 
xix,  30  Kal  KXivas  Tf^v  KEçaXfiv  TrapéScoKE  tô  TrvEÔpa  is  no  nearer  to  Matt,  xxvii. 
50  à9fiKEv  t6  TTVEÔpa  than  it  is  to  Luke  xxiii.  46  TraporrfÖEpai  tö  TTVEÛpà  pou . . . 
èÇéTTVEUcTEv.  In  the  similar  expressions  of  Matt,  xxvii.  33  eIs  tôttov  XEyôpEvov 
PoXyofiâ,  ô  âoTiv  Kpocvlou  tôttos  XEyôpEvoç  and  John  xix,  1 7  eIs  t6v  XEyôpEvov 
Kpovlou  TÔirov,  Ö  XéyEToa  'Eßpaicrri  foXyodS  it  is  Matthew,  not  John,  who 
seems  to  be  combining  two  sources  of  information  together  as  his  rather 
awkwardly  repeated  tôttos  indicates. 

(vii)  As  Borgen  has  shown,  the  issue  comes  to  a  head  in  the  narratives  of 
the  burial  of  Jesus.*  He  draws  attention  to  wv  pa6T|Tf]s  toö  ’It^oou  in  John  xix. 
38  side  by  side  with  Matt,  xxvii.  57  IpcxötiteOöti  rep  ’Itictoö — but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  John  uses  the  word  poôriTi'iç  seventy-eight  times  altogether*  his 
employment  of  it  at  this  pK>int  need  be  of  no  importance.  He  p>oints  also  to 
the  use  of  XapßdvEiv  in  John  xix.  40  and  in  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  whole  sentences  takes  away  any  weight  which  might  be  put  on  this  : 
John  has  fXaßov  oOv  tô  ocopa  toö  ’Irjaoö  ko!  Söqoav  otCrrô  ôôovlots  petô  tcov 
àpcopàrûîv  and  Matthew  xal  Xaßebv  tô  acopa  ô  ’lcoo^9  èvETÔXiÇEV  ofCrrô 
oivSôvi  Koôapç.  More  striking  is  the  third  example:  John  xix.  41-2  pvTipEïov 
Kaivôv. .  .fÔTiKotv  TÔv  ’It^ooöv,  Matt,  xxvii.  60  ?6t|kev  (Mark  xv.  46  KoréfiriKEv) 
oÙTÔ  èv  Tcp  Kaivcp  ouToö  pvTjpElcp.  Streeter,  as  often,  resorts  to  rather  desperate 
textual  measures  in  order  to  remove  this  difficulty  and  reads  kevôv  instead  of 

^  Op.  cit,  pp.  41 1  f.  •  Op.  cit.  pp.  247-9. 

'  R.  Morgenthaler,  Statistik  des  neutestamentlichen  Wortschatzes,  p.  ii8. 
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Koivôv  on  very  weak  evidence.  He  makes  the  pertinent  remark,  however, 
that  ‘we  note  that  the  point  of  Matthew’s  statement  is  that  the  tomb  belongs 
to  Joseph,  it  was  his  own  new  tomb;  but  the  language  of  John  implies  that  he 
did  not  know  to  whom  it  belonged’ — which  is  argument  enough  that  the 
words  in  John  could  hardly  have  come  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.^  Borgen 
suggests  that  John  is  at  work  combining  two  accounts:  one  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self  and  one  found  in  the  synoptic  Parallels,  but,  on  close  examination,  his 
argument  fails  to  carry  the  reader  with  it.  It  depends  on  the  doubtful  reading  I 
of  the  plural  fjXôov. .  .fipav  and  on  the  still  more  doubtful  interpretation  of  , 
the  verb  as  a  reference  to  a  tradition  that  the  Jews  took  the  body  of  Jesus 
from  the  cross  and  buried  it,  which  he  supports  by  an  appeal  to  Acts  xiii.  29. 
The  apparently  disjointed  way  in  which  the  Johannine  narrative  is  expressed 
is  by  no  means  uncharacteristic  of  the  writer  and  is  no  conclusive  argument 
for  the  use  of  two  sources  at  this  point. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  agreements  between  Matthew  and  John 
are  neither  numerous  nor  of  a  decisive  character.  Coincidences  such  as  we 
have  seen  could  well  have  come  to  both  Matthew  and  John  out  of  similar 
streams  of  oral  tradition  and,  in  default  of  weightier  evidence,  we  are  justified 
in  hesitating  before  we  proffer  any  other  type  of  explanation. 


II.  SIMILARITIES  WITH  ST  LUKE 

I 

The  Lucan  parallels  constitute  a  very  different  issue,  as  any  reader  of  Osty’s  | 
imjxirtant  article,  ‘Les  Points  de  Contact  entre  le  Récit  de  la  Passion  dans  ! 
Saint  Luc  et  Saint  Jean’,*  will  be  forced  to  admit.  They  are  as  many  and  as 
significant  as  the  Matthaean  ones  are  few  and  unimportant. 

(i)  They  begin  to  occur  in  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper. 

(û)  Only  Luke  and  John  attribute  the  treachery  of  Judas  to  the  initiative  of  , 
Satan.  Yet  the  statement  is  made  in  different  places  in  the  two  gospels.  In 
Luke  we  find  it  inserted  in  what  is  otherwise  obviously  Marcan  material,  as  if 
Luke  had  obtained  it  from  some  other  source.  That  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  * 
not  writing  freely  at  this  point,  but  is  dependent  upon  some  source  is  made 
clear  by  the  fact  that  he,  like  Luke,  uses  the  name  ‘Satan’:  he  usually  says  ( 
‘the  devil’. 

(b)  The  Lucan  account  of  the  Supper  begins  with  the  words  ‘when  the 
hour  was  come’,  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  moving  words  of  the  Fourth  j 
Gospel  writer  that  Jesus  knew  that  ‘his  hour  had  come  that  he  should  depart 
out  of  the  world’. 

(c)  The  description  of  the  reaction  of  the  disciples  to  the  announcement  by 
Jesus  that  he  is  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  them  is  similar  in  John  and  in  Luke. 

^  Op.  at.  p.  412. 

*  In  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  xxxix,  (=  Mélanges  Jtdes  Lebreton) .  Cf.  also  J.  Schniewind,  > 

Die  Parallelperikopen  bei  Lukas  und  Johannes,  which  came  into  the  writer’s  hands  too  late  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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As  over  against  Mark’s  ‘  They  began  to  grieve  and  to  say  to  him  one  by  one 
“  Is  it  I?  ”  Luke  says  that  ‘  they  began  to  question  with  one  another  which  of 
them  it  was  that  was  going  to  do  this’  and  John  that  ‘the  disciples  looked  one 
on  another,  doubting  of  whom  he  spoke’,  with  the  subsequent  command  to 
Judas  from  Jesus,  ‘That  thou  doest,  do  quickly’.  An  analysis  of  the  language 
of  Luke  is  most  instructive.  Vincent  Taylor  has  shown  that  of  the  forty-six 
words  in  Luke  xxii.  21-3  eighteen  are  common  to  that  gospel  and  Mark  and 
of  these  four  are  found  in  y.  21,  one  in  v.  23  and  thirteen  in  v.  22.  This  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘  apparently  St  Luke  has  separated  verses  2 1  and  23 
in  order  to  bring  together  Christ’s  words  regarding  the  traitor,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  verse  22  represents  a  second  and  Markan 
stratum  in  an  otherwise  independent  narrative’.^  Thus  the  simplest  way  of 
understanding  the  agreements  between  Luke  and  John  at  this  point  is  to 
postulate  their  use  of  a  common  source. 

[d)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  interdependence  of  the  story  of  the 
Footwashing  in  John  and  the  Lucan  placing  of  the  dispute  about  greatness. 
More  than  one  scholar  has  remarked  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  needs  some  such 
dispute  as  the  background  to  its  narrative  here.*  Others  have  said  that  the 
Lucan  account  seems  to  presuppose  something  like  the  story  which  we  find  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jesus  is  not  serving  at  table  in  the  Lucan  narrative  and 
thus  the  setting  in  Luke  does  not  really  fit  the  saying.  There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  if  Luke  had  told  of  the  footwashing.® 

(e)  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  source  of  Luke  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper. 
Readers  will  recall  the  argument  of  Vincent  Taylor,  among  others,  that  Luke’s 
source  did  not  regard  the  Supper  as  a  Passover  meal.  ‘  In  the  Lukan  story, 
either  during  the  meal  or  immediately  before,  Jesus  says  :  “  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer:  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  eat  it,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  meaning  of  these 
words  can  hardly  be  other  than  that  Jesus  does  not  expect  to  be  alive  by  the 
Passover  evening.  He  has  very  strongly  desired  to  keep  the  feast  with  His 
followers,  but  this  will  not  be  possible.’^ 

(/)  In  both  John  and  Luke  the  prediction  of  Peter’s  denial  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  Supper,  whereas  in  Matthew  and  Mark  the  setting  is  the  way  to 
Gethsemane.  The  preceding  protestation  of  Peter  is  in  similar  vein  in  both  the 
Third  and  the  Fourth  Gospels,  and  the  actual  wording  of  the  prophecy  in 
Luke  is  much  closer  to  John  than  it  is  to  Mark  or  to  Matthew.®  The  same 
paragraph  of  Luke  reminds  us  of  other  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  :  when 

‘  Behind  the  Third  Gospel,  pp.  40-1. 

*  E.g.  N.  Geldcnhuys,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  loc.  cit.  and  Barrett,  op.  at.  p.  363. 

Cf.  J.  M.  Creed,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Luke,  p.  267;  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Mission  and  Message 
of  Jesus,  pp.  629  ff. 

*  Behind  the  Third  Gospel,  pp.  40-1. 

*  Cf.  e.g.,  Hoskyns,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  452;  Barrett,  op.  cit.  p.  37. 
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Jesus  tells  Peter  that  he  has  prayed  for  him,  we  think  of  John  xvii,  and  the 
words,  ‘when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren’  have  often  been 
compared  with  John  xxi.  i5fF. 

Thus  an  examination  of  the  Lucan  and  Johannine  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  similarities  between  them 
can  best  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  employment  of  a  common  source. 
There  are  two  possibilities  in  the  light  of  our  previous  study;  either  John  and  1 
Luke  were  both  using  a  source  unknown  to  Mark  or  they  were  making  use  (rf 
the  second  Passion  Source  of  Mark,  and  Mark  for  his  account  of  the  Supper 
itself  preferred  to  employ  the  more  liturgical  form  we  meet  in  his  gospel. 

A  decision  between  these  two  alternatives  will  be  possible  only  after  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  Lucan  and  Johannine  Passion  Narratives.  1 

(ii)  The  similarities  continue  in  the  narratives  which  deal  with  the  arrest  of  ^ 
Jesus. 

(a)  Neither  Luke  nor  John  uses  the  name  Gethsemane:  both  refer  to  it  as 
‘the  place’.  Merely  to  suggest  in  explanation  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
John  was  acquainted  with  the  Third  Gospel  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  ‘the 
place  ’  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  even  in  Luke  :  for  commentators  have  found  . 
it  difficult  to  decide  whether  Luke’s  variation  from  Mark  at  this  point  is  a 
deliberate  alteration  made  in  the  interests  of  readers  to  whom  the  name 
Gethsemane  would  mean  nothing  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  use  by  Luke  of  a 
non-Marcan  source.^  The  importance  of  this  fact  is  obvious  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  ‘the  place’  is  not  the  only  resemblance  between  Luke  and  John 
in  this  passage.  There  are  others  which  are  equally  significant.  Both  evan-  I 
gelists  describe  the  garden  as  a  spot  often  frequented  by  Jesus  and  his  | 
followers:  Luke  xxii.  39  says  that  he  went  there  ‘as  his  custom  was’  and  John 
xviii.  3  that  ‘Jesus  oft-times  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples’.  There  is  no 
such  statement  in  Mark  or  Matthew.  Indeed  the  very  way  in  which  the  | 
Third  and  Fourth  Gospels  express  the  presence  of  the  disciples  with  their 
Lord  is  somewhat  akin;  ocùtcù  koI  oi  poOriTal  (Luke  xxii.  39)  ;  oOrôç  Kod  ol 
UotOqTai  oCrroO  (John  xviii.  i).* 

(b)  Both  Luke  and  John  tell  us  that  it  was  the  right  ear  of  the  high-priest’s 
servant  that  was  injured  in  the  scuffle  at  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  Once  again  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  John  must  be  dependent  upon  Luke  :  for  we  still  have 
to  explain  what  Luke  himself  has  done.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  argue  that 
Luke  acted  in  a  similar  way  in  vi.  6  where  also  he  added  ‘right’  to  Mark’s  ^ 
statement.  To  point  out  that  it  was  the  right  hand  of  the  paralysed  man  that 
was  affected  would  increase  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  story,  as  it  would  be 
the  hand  with  which  a  man  normally  would  work  at  his  trade,  whereas  it 
would  make  very  little  difference  when  an  ear  was  lost  whether  it  was  the  right 

*  Cf.  c.g.,  S.  M.  Gilmour,  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  vu,  388-9;  A.  R.  C.  Lcaney,  The  Gospel  according  <* 
iMke,  p.  272. 

*  0»ty,  op.  cit.  p.  148. 
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one  or  the  left.  In  this  section  too  there  are  other  similarities  between  Luke 
and  John.  The  attack  on  the  servant  precedes  the  actual  arrest  of  our  Lord  in 
both  gospels,  whereas  in  Mark  Jesus  is  arrested  before  the  blow  is  struck. 
Some  have  suggested  that  even  xxii.  1 5  in  Luke  is  really  parallel  tojohn  :  they 
(}ii’nk  that  the  word  ‘restore’  originally  referred  to  the  replacement  of  the 
swoid  in  its  scabbard  and  that  by  a  misunderstanding  this  was  taken  to  mean 
the  healing  of  the  man’s  ear.^  All  these  agreements  are  in  a  passage  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  which  was  dependent  on  the  Passion  Narrative  which  Mark 
was  using  as  a  secondary  source  in  this  part  of  his  gosf)el.  Any  such  account 
must  have  led  up  to  the  arrest  of  the  Lord.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that 
neither  Luke  nor  John  mention  the  flight  of  the  disciples  when  their  Master 
was  taken  and  that  the  way  in  which  the  arrest  of  Jesus  is  expressed  is  very 
similar  in  John  and  in  Luke,  as  may  be  seen  when  their  statements  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  of  Mark  and  of  Matthew: 

Mark  xiv.  46  :  éirépoAocv  ràs  ccCnco  xai  hcpdri^ootv  otOrôv 

53  :  Kai  dnrj^iyayov  tôv  ’ItictoOv 
Matt.  xxvi.  50:  èrrépoAov  tos  xe‘P®S-  •  -xai  èKpàrriaav  oùrôv 
57  :  oî  Sè  KpotrfiaavTeç  tôv  ’Irjooôv  drrrnyoyov 
Luke  xxii.  54:  aüAXaßövres  6è  oûrôv  f^yayov 
John  xviii.  1 2  :  ouvéXapov . . .  xal  f^yayov® 

A  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  the  similarities  between  Luke  and  John  are 
due  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  second  Passion  Narrative  (included  in 
Vincent  Taylor’s  B  stratum)  which  Mark  was  incorjxjrating  into  his  Roman 
Passion  Narrative. 

(iii)  In  the  story  of  Peter’s  denial,  Luke  and  John  have  in  common  a  few 
differences  from  Mark  and  Matthew.  Peter  remains  in  the  same  place  instead 
of  going  out  into  the  courtyard  after  the  second  denial.  Mark  says  that  the 
second  denial  was  provoked  by  i]  Traihfoxri  and  Matthew  by  ôXXri  :  John  says 
vaguely  elirov  and  Luke  exepos. .  .éçri.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  the  challenge  that  leads  to  the  final,  most  vehement 
denial  is  made  by  the  bystanders:  in  Luke  it  is  by  dXXoç  tiç  and  in  John  by  a 
relative  of  the  injured  Malchus.  These  coincidences  are  of  significance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Mark’s  B  stratum 
which  our  earlier  study  showed  was  known  also  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

(iv)  In  the  account  of  the  trial  before  the  priests,  an  incident  in  .d  in  the 
telling  of  which  Mark  has  nothing  in  common  with  John,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
seems  independent  of  the  Third  also.  It  is  true  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  mentioned  as  in  the  Lucan  writings  elsewhere,  but  Luke  does  not  intro¬ 
duce  them  at  this  point.  Even  if  it  could  be  argued  that  Luke’s  ‘  from  now 
onwards’  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Johannine  ‘  now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  ’,® 
the  fact  would  have  no  necessary  bearing  on  the  narrative  of  the  Jewish  trial 

*  Cf.  H.  D.  A.  Major,  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus,  p.  1 78. 

*  Osty,  op.  cit.  p.  149.  *  Cf.  Major,  op.  cit.  p.  181. 
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as  the  passage  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  placed  after  the  Supper  in  the  account 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Luke  has  much  in  common  with  John. 

(v)  When  we  turn  to  the  trial  before  Pilate,  strongly  represented  in  5,  we 
find  very  striking  agreements  between  Luke  and  John.  Best  known  is  the  way 
in  which  both  evangelists  make  Pilate  declare  his  Prisoner  guiltless  three 
times.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  done  with  a  series  of  other  striking 
coincidences. 

(c)  After  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  Pilate’s  question,  ‘Art  thou  the  king  of  the 
Jews?’,  the  procurator  declares  our  Lord  innocent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
words  almost  identical  with  those  of  Luke.  In  John  he  says  lyco  oOSeulov 
eùpicTKCû  âv  oCfTcp  alTlov  and  in  Luke  oû6èv  eùploxco  aÏTiov  èv  Tcîi  dvOpdiirc«) 
ToÛTcp.  Gardner-Smith  would  dismiss  this  verbal  agreement  by  saying  that  ‘a 
short  confession  such  as  this  might  well  have  been  drawn  from  oral  sources’.* 
But  we  may  question  the  adequacy  of  his  explanation  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  both  gospels  the  statement  follows  immediately  the  question  about  king- 
ship.  St  Luke’s  story,  when  considered  alone,  is  astonishing;  for  when  Jesus 
replies  ‘Thou  sayest’  to  the  procurator’s  question,  ‘Art  thou  the  king  of  the 
Jews?’,  Pilate  proclaims  his  innocence!  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  make 
sense  of  this  is  to  assume  that  Luke  knew  a  story  such  as  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  which  Jesus  showed  Pilate  that  his  kingship  was  of  a  non-revolu¬ 
tionary  type.* 

{b)  John  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  Jews  refused  to  accept  Jesus  as  the 
prisoner  to  be  released  and  cried  for  Barabbas  instead.  He  then  goes  on  to  tell 
of  the  scourging  of  Jesus  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Pilate’s  second  assertion 
that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty:  ”168  âyco  ûpîv  ocOrôv  éÇco,  îva  yvcoTE  ôti 
oOSeplov  aWav  eOpioKco  âv  oCrrco. . . .  ’l6où  ô  dvôpcoTTOs.  The  curious  parallel 
to  this  in  Luke  tells  of  the  sending  of  Jesus  to  Herod  and  scourging  and  mock¬ 
ing  by  Herod  and  his  soldiers,  followed  by  the  statement  of  Pilate  that  neither 
he  nor  Herod  had  found  the  prisoner  guilty:  i6où  èycb  ävcbiriov  ûpcov  àva- 
Kpivas  oû6èv  eôpov  âv  tco  àvôpcÔTTCo  toûtco  aÎTiov  cbv  KorrqyopeïTE  Korr’  oCrroû. 
dAÂ’  oû6è  ‘HpcbSrjç.  While  Luke  relates  the  Barabbas  incident  at  the  same 
place  in  the  story  as  does  Mark,  his  account  shows  some  agreement  with  that 
of  John:  for,  whereas  Mark  and  Matthew  identify  Barabbas  before  the  Jews 
demand  his  liberation,  in  both  Luke  and  John  the  order  is  reversed:  the  Jews 
ask  for  Barabbas  and  then  the  evangelist  gives  a  description  of  who  Barabbas 
was.  Hoskyns  related  the  question  asked  by  the  superstitious  Pilate,  ‘  Whence 
art  thou?’,  to  the  Lucan  story  of  the  sending  of  our  Lord  to  Herod.  ‘The 
question  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  gospel,  and  presumes  “from  heaven” 
or  “of  God”,  not  “of  Galilee”,  to  be  the  correct  answer.  Luke  records  a 
similar  question,  and  the  information  which  Pilate  receives  that  Jesus  is  of 

*  Si  John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  p.  64. 

*  Cf.  e.g.,  Plummer,  St  Luke  (I.C.C.),  loc.  cit.  ;  H.  Balmforth,  St  Luke  {Clarendon  Bible),  loc.  cil.  ;  M.  J. 
Lagrange,  Evangile  selon  Saint  Luc,  loc.  cit. 
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Galilean  origin  leads  in  the  Lucan  narrative  to  the  examination  before 
Hcrod.’i 

(f)  On  the  appearance  of  Jesus  after  the  scourging  the  cry  goes  up  from  the 
chief  priests  and  their  officers,  ‘Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!’  (John  xix.  6). 
Pilate’s  reply  is  extremely  curt:  ‘Take  him  yourselves  and  crucify  him:  for 
I  find  no  crime  in  him.’  In  Luke  Pilate’s  answer  to  the  same  cry,  ‘  Crucify 
him  !  Crucify  him  !  ’,  is  ‘  Why,  what  evil  hath  this  man  done?  I  have  found  no 
cause  of  death  in  him:  I  will  therefore  chastise  him  and  release  him’  (xxiii. 
21-2). 

[d)  In  both  Luke  and  John  it  is  the  Jewish  authorities,  rather  than  a  mob, 
who  demand  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  In  a  rather  strange  way  both 
evangelists  come  near  to  saying  that  Pilate  handed  Jesus  over  to  the  Jews  as  if 
they  were  to  carry  out  the  execution.® 

[e)  Osty  has  listed  a  number  of  coincidences  in  vocabulary  and  style 
between  John  and  Luke  in  this  section  : 

1.  f^yoyov  (Luke  xxiii.  i;  John  xviii.  28)  as  over  against  c5rn"nyocyov 
(Mark  xv.  16)  and  ow^iyoryov  (Matt,  xxvii.  27). 

2.  t6  eOvos  ?mwv  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  tô  ?6voç  tô  ct6v  (John  xviii.  35). 

3.  èv  Tcp  <îc\;6pcbm{j  ToOrcp  (Luke  xxiii.  4),  tôv  âvfipcoTTOv  toötov  (xxiii.  14) , 
Toö  àvôpcbirou  TOUTOU  (John  xviii.  29). 

4.  alpe  TOÖTOV  (Luke  xxiii.  1 8) ,  ôpov  ôtpov  (John  xix.  1 5)  with  nothing  com¬ 
parable  in  Matthew  or  Mark. 

5.  ÔéXcov  dnroXOoai  tôv  ’Irjcrouv  (Luke  xxiii.  20),  i3TiT6i  dnroXôcrai  oûtôv 
(John  xix.  12). 

6.  CTToOpou  OTOupou  (Luke  xxiii.  21),  orcxûpcooov  araûpcoo-ov  (John  xix.  6) 
as  over  against  crrocOpcoCTOv  cxùtôv  (Mark  xv.  13-14).® 

The  most  natural  explanation  of  this  series  of  resemblances  is  that  Luke  and 
John  were  using  a  common  source.  That  this  is  more  likely  than  some  pre- 
Johannine  fusion  of  Synoptic  material  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
occasions  on  which  the  Lucan  narrative  presupposes  the  Johannine  as  well  as 
passages  in  which  John  seems  to  reflect  what  we  find  in  Luke.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  some  of  the  parallels  between  the  two  gospels  which  we  have 
noticed  cannot  stand  by  themselves.  At  times  the  narratives  seem  closely 
interwoven  with  material  we  see  in  Mark  too.  The  discussion  of  our  Lord’s 
royal  claims  arises  out  of  the  question  Zù  el  ô  ßaoiÄeOs  tcov  ’louSalcov;  which, 
of  course,  is  in  Mark  also.  The  Barabbas  stories  of  Luke  and  John  not  only 
have  material  in  common  with  one  another,  but  have  similarities  with  Mark. 
The  agreements  between  John  and  Mark,  however,  we  found  were  due  to  the 
use  of  an  earlier  Passion  Narrative,  which  formed  part  of  the  stratum  in  Mark 
delimited  by  Vincent  Taylor  as  B.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 

‘  Op.  cit.  p.  523. 

*  Cf.  for  Luke,  W.  E.  Bundy,  Jesus  and  the  First  Three  Gospels,  p.  534  and  for  John,  Barrett,  op.  cit. 
P-  454-  *  Cf.  Osty,  op.  cit.  pp.  151-2. 
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the  common  source  of  John  and  Luke  at  this  point  in  their  gospel  narratives 
was  probably  none  other  than  this  source  which  was  also  known  by  Maik, 
(vi)  There  are  a  fair  number  of  negative  agreements  between  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  Luke  in  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion.  Both  omit  the  wine  offered 
to  Jesus  and  the  railing  of  the  passers-by.  Neither  gives  the  Marcan  indication 
of  the  time  of  the  crucifixion — the  third  hour — although  Luke  presupposes  it 
while  John  would  deny  it.  Neither  recalls  the  cry,  ‘  Eloi,  Eloi  !  ’  and  the  mis- 
understanding  that  the  Lord  was  calling  for  Elijah.  The  positive  agreements 
are  comparatively  few,  although  the  Johannine  narrative  is  closer  to  that  of 
Luke  than  to  any  of  the  others.  The  titulus  is  mentioned  in  both  gospels  after 
the  statement  that  two  criminals  were  executed  with  Jesus:  it  precedes  in 
Mark  and  in  Matthew.  The  introduction  of  the  two  other  condemned  men  is 
made  in  Luke  and  John  immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Lord  himself:  the  two  items  are  separated  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  There 
is  strong  manuscript  evidence  for  ypdwiaaiv  'EXAr|viKOïç  xai  ‘PcoijaïKojç  Koi 
‘EßpaiKoIs  in  Luke  xxiii.  58,  words  commonly  held  to  have  come  into  the  text 
of  Luke  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  After  giving  the  cry,  ‘It  is  finished  !’,  John 
says  that  Jesus  KXfvoç  thv  KeçoXfiv  trapéBcoKEV  tô  trvcüpa  with  which  has  often 
been  compared  the  confident  cry  in  Luke,  "rrdrep,  eiç  TTaporriÔEtiai 

TÔ  TTveöpd  pou.  Both  the  similarity  of  spirit  between  the  two  and  the  verbal 
resemblances,  t6  imOpa,  TraporrlÖEpon  and  rrapéScoKEv  must  be  taken  into 
account.^  St  Luke’s  description  of  those  who  were  witnesses  at  the  cross,  unlike 
the  statements  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  would  allow  for  the  presence  of  Mary 
and  the  beloved  disciple  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  elorfiKEiaotv  6è 
iràvreç  ol  yvcoorol  otCrrcp  dnrô  poncpöÖEv,  Kai  ywaïKÊÇ  ai  ouvoKoAouöoöoai 
oCrrcp  àTTÔ  Tfiç  FaXiAaias,  ôpcoaai  ToCrra  (xxiii.  49).  elan'iKEiaov  is  the  verb 
used  by  both  John  and  Luke  in  contrast  to  the  fjoav  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and  while  the  ?ßaXov  of  v.  24  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  Septuagintal 
influence,  this  is  impossible  for  eloTTiKEiaav,  as  the  Septuagint  has  lorriaav. 
We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  once  agadn  the  probability  of  the 
use  of  a  common  source  and  are  forced,  in  view  of  our  argument  up  to  this 
point,  to  ask  whether  this  source  is  the  Passion  Narrative  from  which  came 
some  of  the  B  material  in  Vincent  Taylor’s  division  of  the  account  of  the 
Passion  in  St  Mark.  The  Marcan  account  of  the  Crucifixion  is  obviously  a 
composite  one  and  Taylor  delimits  the  foundation  narrative  [A)  as  vv.  21-4, 
26,  29f.,  34-7,  and  39.  It  is  striking  that  this  includes  the  proffering  of  wine  to 
Jesus  and  the  cry  ‘  Eloi  !  Eloi  !  ’  with  the  consequent  misunderstanding,  both 
of  which  are  absent  from  Luke  and  John.  It  may  be  significant  too  that  Luke 
and  John  agree  with  the  latter  of  the  two  ways  in  which  Mark  says  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  :  laroupcoaov  {B).  It  is  true  that  the  verse  in  Mark  {d.  25) 
includes  the  statement  of  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  which  John  shows  no 
knowledge,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  temporal  framework  was  later 

*  Cf.  Osty,  loc.  cit. 
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imposed  upon  the  narrative  and  èoraûpcùaocv  could  well  be  the  sign  of  another 
source  than  that  which  included  oroupoÖCTiv,  quite  irrespective  of  the  note  of 
time.  These  facts,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  taken  by  themselves,  would  not 
present  a  conclusive  case,  but  when  we  consider  them  along  with  the  other 
features  we  have  noticed  in  the  Passion  Narratives  as  a  whole,  the  indications 
are  that  the  agreements  in  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  are  due  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  common  narrative  of  the  Passion. 

(vii)  The  accounts  of  the  burial  of  Jesus  show  some  minor  agreements  so 
trifling  as  to  be  inconclusive.  Neither  Luke  nor  John  tell  us  at  this  stage  of  the 
stone  which  was  used  to  close  the  entrance  to  the  tomb.  ô66viov  is  used  in 
John  xix.  40  and  in  the  doubtful  Luke  xxiv.  12.  Barrett  compared  John  xix. 
41  Iv  4>  oOSérreo  oûBeIç  fjv  TeOeiiiévos  with  Luke  xxiii.  53  oö  oûk  fjv  o06els  oûttcù 
KEfpEVOç,  saying  that  ‘  the  ugly  collocation  of  sounds  in  both  gospels  suggests 
that  John  was  dependent  upon  Luke  The  cacophony  is  real  enough,  but  the 
actual  words  used  in  the  two  gospels  are  almost  as  different  as  they  can 
possibly  be. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  very  close  agreements  between  John  and  Luke 
in  parts,  at  least,  of  their  Passion  Narratives,  and  that  the  similarities  are  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  make  sheer  coincidence  a  most  improbable  supposition.  We 
cannot  resort  to  the  explanation  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  had  read  St 
Luke’s  Gospel  :  for  he  would  hardly  have  passed  over  so  many  of  the  additions 
which  Luke  made  to  enrich  the  Marcan  tradition.*  There  is  no  mention,  for 
example,  of  the  trial  before  Herod  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  even  Barrett 
remarks  that  ‘John  gives  no  hint  that  he  knows  the  Lucan  tradition  of  the 
penitence  of  one  of  these  malefactors’.®  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  narrative  of  the  one  seems  to  refer  to  that  of  the  other,  as  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper.  Osty  concluded  that  only  a  kind  of  two-way 
influence,  of  Luke  on  John  and  of  John  on  Luke,  could  provide  a  really 
adequate  explanation  of  the  facts.  For  the  ‘  Johannisms  ’  of  Luke  Osty  resorted 
to  what  is  really  an  old  hypothesis  :  that  Luke  had  been  in  contact  with  John 
himself  and  perhaps  had  heard  the  apostle  preach  or  teach.  The  ‘  Lucanisms  ’ 
of  John  were  involuntary  reminiscences  of  the  Third  Gospel  which  slipped 
spontaneously  from  the  author’s  pen.*  While  some  such  theory  might  claim  to 
meet  the  facts  we  have  observed,  it  presupposes  a  most  intricate  procedure. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  common  source  or  sources  is  far  simpler  and  more 
satisfying. 

The  evidence  enables  us  to  go  further.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  linking  up  this  conclusion  with  the  results  of  our  previous  investi¬ 
gation  :  for  a  number  of  the  Lucan  agreements  with  John  occur  in  settings 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  465. 

*  Cf.  O.  Zurhcllcn,  Die  Heimat  des  Vierten  Evangeliens  (Tübingen,  1909),  p.  49. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  456. 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  153  ff.;  cf.  H.  J.  Gladder,  Unsere  Evangelien,  i  (Freiburg,  1919,  179  ff,  192  ff). 
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which  were  also  in  the  B  stratum  of  the  Marcan  Passion  Narrative,  the  clearest 
being  the  similarities  in  the  accounts  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  and 
in  the  announcement  of  the  betrayal  and  the  fact  that  both  Luke  and  John 
say  that  the  ear  severed  by  Simon  Peter  was  the  ‘right’  one.  A  justifiable 
deduction  seems  to  be  that  Luke  too  knew  the  Passion  Narrative  parts  of 
which  occur  in  Mark’s  B  stratum.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that,  as  this 
source  was  secondary  for  Mark,  he  omitted  part  of  it  because  it  coincided  with 
his  basic  material.  An  obvious  illustration  of  this  is  the  prediction  of  Peter’s 
denial  :  a  curious  section  to  find  in  A  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  denial  itself  is 
in  B.  Presumably  the  B  Passion  Narrative  would  have  given  some  account  of 
the  supper  on  the  last  night  of  the  Master’s  earthly  life,  of  his  arrest  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  no  wdld  leap  of  academic  speculation,  therefore, 
to  suggest  that  the  elements  common  to  Luke  and  John  and  not  to  Mark  are 
due  to  the  use  by  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists  of  material  which  Mark  did 
not  choose  to  incorporate  into  his  gospel  out  of  his  second  Passion  Source. 

If  our  argument  is  sound,  it  raises  issues  beyond  those  of  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  and  has  bearings  on  the  much-discussed  problem  of  the  Lucan  Passion  < 
Narrative.  Many  have  felt  that  Luke  had  a  Passion  Source  other  than  Mark  - 
and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  narrative,  thus  differing  from  Matthew.^  Others  j 
have  objected  that  the  material  peculiar  to  Luke  does  not  provide  a  complete 
story  and  will  not  stand  by  itself:  some  of  the  passages  derived  from  Mark  are  , 
clearly  essential  for  the  intelligibility  of  the  story.*  The  difficulty  is  expressed  ' 

in  terms  significant  in  the  light  of  our  study  by  Gilmour,  who,  after  listing  the  Î 
accusations  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  threefold  protest  by  Pilate  of  the  inno-  \ 
cence  of  Jesus  and  the  referring  of  the  matter  to  Herod  as  Lucan  peculiarities  | 
goes  on  to  say,  ‘  These  differences  have  been  frequently  cited  as  evidence  that 
Luke  was  employing  a  special  source  at  this  point  in  preference  to  Mark. 
While  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  casually  dismissed,  it  falls  short  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  That  Mark’s  version  is  still  basic  to  Luke’s  is  clear  from  the  reproduction 
of  Mark  xv.  2  in  verse  3,  the  use  of  the  Barabbas  episode,  and  the  account  of 
Pilate’s  ultimate  capitulation  to  the  demands  of  the  Jews.’®  We  have  found  in 
our  discussion  that  the  most  likely  explanation  of  these  facts  is  that  John, 
Luke  and  Mark  were  all  showing  knowledge  of  the  same  Passion  Narrative. 
The  deadlock  in  the  study  of  the  Lucan  Passion  Narrative  may  be  broken  by 
this  discovery  that  some  of  the  so-called  Marcan  material  in  Luke  came  to 
Mark  out  of  a  Passion  Source  which  was  known  to  Luke  before  he  handled 
the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark.  ivor  buse 

*  Cf.  e.g.,  Streeter,  cit.  p.  202;  Taylor,  op.  cit.  pp.  33  ff. 

*  Cf.  e.g..  Creed,  op.  cil.  pp.  bdii  f.  •  Op.  cit.  p.  397. 
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the  two  traditions  of  the  last 

SUPPER,  BETRAYAL,  AND  ARREST 


The  relationship  between  John  and  the  Synoptics  and  the  closely  linked 
question  of  the  historicity  of  an  independent  John-source  have  been  the  con¬ 
cern  of  contributors  to  this  journal  since  its  institution.^  In  a  recent  article* 
Ivor  Buse  has  drawn  attention  to  the  ‘striking  similarities’  between  certain  of 
the  Marcan  Passion  Narratives  and  the  account  in  John,  basing  his  study  on 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr  Vincent  Taylor  in  his  commentary  on  St 
Mark’s  Gospel.®  I  should  like  to  pursue  this  question  further. 

Dr  Taylor  characterizes  his  two  sources  in  this  manner  :  'A  was  non-Semitic 
and  of  a  summary  character.  It  was  a  simple  straightforward  narrative ...  5, 
on  the  contrary,  had  a  strong  Semitic  flavour  and  consisted  of  vivid  self- 
contained  narratives  and  of  striking  supplementary  details.’*  Accepting  these 
descriptions  of  the  two  sources  and  using  Principal  Taylor’s  division  as  a 
starting-point,  I  would  test  the  two  sources  against  similar  material  in  Luke 
and  John.  When  this  is  done  the  sources  which  appear  to  be  behind  Luke  and 
John,  and  not  identical  with  Mark,  throw  light  back  on  the  Markan  material. 
It  will  be  found  that  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
somewhat  the  listing  of  the  material  attributed  to  the  A  and  B  sources  of 
Taylor’s  reconstruction.® 


I 

Let  us  consider  in  turn  the  consecutive  items  in  Mark-i4,  the  ‘simple, 
straightforward  narrative  of  a  summary  character’.  (See  chart  on  page  85.) 

*  N.T.S.  I  (1954),  29-41,  J.  N.  Sanders,  ‘Those  Whom  Jesus  Loved’,  called  ‘  a  contribution  to  the 

reopening  of  the  question  of  the  historical  truth  of  some  narrative  portions  of  the  Fourth  Gosp>el  ’ 
(p.  29);  I,  77-91,  R.  Bultmann,  review  of  C.  H.  Dodd’s  TTu  Fourth  Gospel;  i,  210-18,  C.  K.  Barrett, 
'  The  Lamb  of  God  ’  ;  ii  (  1 955) ,  75-86,  C.  H.  Dodd,  ‘  Some  Johannine  “  Hermworte  ”  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels’,  in  which  he  concluded  that  ‘with  as  high  a  degree  of  probability  as  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  admit. .  .John  is  to  be  regarded  as  transmitting  independently  a  special  form  of  the  oral 
tradition,  and  not  as  dependent  on  the  Synoptic  Gospeb’  (p.  86)  ;  ii,  1 10-14,  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  ‘The 
Resurrection  Narratives  in  Luke’;  m  (1956),  50-8,  E.  K.  Lee,  ‘St  Mark  and  the  Fourth  Gospel’;  iii, 
74-6,  J.  N.  Sanders,  Review  of  C.  H.  Barrett’s  The  Gospel  Accordirtg  to  St  John;  iv  (1958),  119-23, 
F.  M.  Braun,  ‘Le  Lettre  de  Bamabé  et  l’Evangile  de  Saint  Jean’;  iv,  215-19,  S.  I.  Buse,  ‘St  John 
and  the  Marcan  Passion  Narrative’;  iv,  263-81,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  ‘Elijah,  John  and  Jesus’;  rv,  282- 
307,  S.  Mendner,  ‘Zum  Problem  “Johannes  und  die  Synoptiker’”,  v  (1959),  157-73,  O.  CuUmann, 
‘L’OpjxMition  contre  le  Temple  de  Jérusalem,  Motif  Commun  de  la  Théologie  Johannique  et  du 
Monde  Ambiant’.  *  Pf.T.S.  iv  (1958),  215-19. 

*  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Mark  (1955),  Additional  Note  J,  pp.  653-64. 

*  P.  658.  Taylor  associates  the  A  tradition  with  the  Christian  community  at  Rome  and  attributes 
the  B  source  to  the  ‘reminiscences  of  Peter’.  I  believe  that  we  can  discuss  the  two  sources  without 
coming  to  so  definite  a  conclusion  regarding  origins. 

‘  Taylor  makes  this  division,  p.  658,  op.  cit. 

A.  xiv.  I  f.  10  f.  (12-16)  17-21  26-31  43-6 

B. 


XIV.  3-9 


22-5 


32-42 
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(1)  The  authorities  seek  Jesus  among  the  passover  pilgrims'.  Mark  xiv.  1-2;  Luke 
xxii.  1-2  ;  John  xi.  55-7 

The  accounts  in  Mark  and  John  are  quite  contradictory,  the  one  empha¬ 
sizing  secrecy,  the  other  making  the  search  quite  an  open  one.  Luke  also  diffen 
from  Mark.  Instead  of  following  Mark’s  dating  ‘  after  two  days  was  the  pass- 
over’  (as  does  Matthew)  Luke  simply  begins  "Hyyijev  6è  f)  èopTi^.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  John’s  ’Hv  5è  âyyOs.  If  one  were  basing  his  conclusions  solely  on 
the  source-critical  method  he  would  say  that  Luke  chose  to  follow  John 
instead  of  Mark,  for  certainly  John  does  not  follow  Luke  here.  Rather  we 
have  a  suggestion  here  that  Luke  had  a  separate  source  which  did  not  have 
Mark’s  detailed  dating  and  that  Luke  preferred  that  other  source  to  Mark. 
John  also  had  an  independent  source  which  preserved  a  different  tradition 
regarding  the  search  of  the  authorities  for  Jesus.  In  at  least  one  respect  the 
John-source  and  the  Luke-source  were  similar.  The  John-source  appears  tobe 
simpler  than  that  of  Mark,  marked  by  less  kerygmatic  interpretation. 

(2)  The  anointing  at  Bethany  falls  in  this  time:  Mark  xiv.  3-9  (Luke  vii. 

380,  d,  46)  ;  John  xii.  1-8 

Here  the  days  are  mentioned  in  John,  as  they  were  earlier  noted  in  Mark, 
though  the  John-source  set  the  episode  some  days  earlier  than  did  Mark-^, 
before  the  time  of  the  Triumphal  Entry.  The  part  verses  of  Luke  vii  are  listed 
because  I  suggest  that  the  account  in  Luke  vii.  36-50  originally  concerned 
only  the  tears  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  which  fell  upon  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  The  reference  to  the  alabaster  cruse  of  ointment  and  the  anointing  of 
the  feet  {vv.  ^"jc,  380,  d,  46)  are  inserted  into  what  Luke  considered  to  be  a  | 
more  trustworthy  tradition.  The  widespread  use  of  parataxis  in  this  section  of  [ 
Luke  vii,  unusual  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  suggests  that  the  tears  tradition  used  by 
Luke  was  based  on  a  Semitic  original.  But,  if  Luke  added  Markan  portions 
to  his  Semitic  tradition,  why  did  he  not,  tifter  the  tears  episode,  move  to 
the  head  for  the  anointing?  Because  he  knew  a  tradition  of  the  anointing  of 
the  feet  with  ointment  from  a  cruse  !  But  this  tradition  is  only  preserved  for  us 
in  John.  Again,  if  we  are  not  to  believe  that  Luke  added  these  sections  on  the  i 
basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Gk>spel,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
independent  Luke-source  was  closer  to  the  John-source  than  it  was  to  Mark; 
and  Luke  preferred  this  independent  source. 

(3)  Judas  agrees  to  betray  Jesus:  Mark  xiv.  lo-i  i  ;  Luke  xxii.  3-6;  John  xiii  ib 

At  first  glance  Luke  appears  to  follow  the  Markan  account,  but  he  sur-  ’ 

prisingly  has  the  transliterated  aorrotväs  (for  jOfrn)  and  an  unusually  heavy  use  | 
of  parataxis.  In  this  section  Mark  has  only  three  cases  of  paratactic  construe- 
tion,  including  the  opening  xai;  Luke  has  changed  the  opening  to  a  more  j 
normal  Greek  construction  with  54  but  has  retained  five  other  paratactic  uses  ; 
of  KOT  (Matthew  cuts  the  usage  to  one,  at  the  beginning  of  his  xxvi.  16).  It 
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would  appear  that  Luke  is  preferring  a  separate  source  which  is  closer  to  the 
Aramaic  than  is  Mark,  for  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  would  certainly  not 
invent  a  paratactic  construction. 

Judas  enters  the  Mark-.d  account  at  this  point  as  he  is  identified  as  ô  els  twv 
6t!)66Ka.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  Mark-5  in  xiv.  43,  where  he  is  identified  in 
the  same  manner. 

John’s  reference  to  the  episode  seems  to  be  secondary,  perhaps  added  by  an 
editor  who  sought  to  make  the  Johaiuiine  account  agree  more  closely  with 
that  of  the  Synoptists.^  The  use  of  toö  BicxßöXou  ßs^XriKÖTOS  els 
Kapôiov  in  v.  2  certainly  sounds  secondary  to  elcrrjASev  els  ènelvov  ô  o-orrotväs  of 
tr.  27.  The  latter  agrees  with  Luke  xxii.  30,  showing  again  the  connexion 
between  the  John-source  and  the  Luke-source. 

(4)  There  is  a  supper  at  the  Passover  time  to  which  Jesus  attaches  particular  significance  : 
Mark  xiv.  i8a,  25;  Luke  xxii.  14-18;  John  xiii.  i-2a 

The  preparations  for  the  Passover  (Mark  xiv.  12-16),  about  which  Taylor  is 
undecided,®  I  put  in  Mark-5  which  is  the  source  particularly  concerned  with 
the  Passover.  The  ‘  as  they  were  eating’  in  z>.  22  concerns  the  Passover  meal  for 
which  preparations  had  been  made,  so  follows  after  v.  16  in  the  Mark-5 
tradition.  The  ‘as  they  sat  and  were  eating’  of  t?.  18  is  a  part  of  the  Mark-.(4 
tradition  of  the  meal,  corresponding  to  John  xiii.  2  a  koI  Beirrvou  ytvopévou. 
Luke’s  omission  of  reference  to  ‘  the  twelve  ’  seems  to  suggest  that  he  prefers 
his  own  source;  his  ol  dntöcrroXoi  corresponds  to  John’s  toùç  l51ous  (xiii.  i). 

In  the  longer  text  of  Luke  xxii.  14-18  we  have  Luke’s  parallel  to  the  Mark- 
A  source  which  remains  only  in  Mark  xiv.  25.  The  emphasis  in  the  Luke- 
source/Mark-^  was  not  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  but  upon  the  Messianic 
significance  of  the  meal.  Cullmann  and  Higgins  have  been  among  those  who 
have  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  possibility  that  the  earlier  Eucharistic 
emphasis  was  based  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Last  Supper  as  a  Messianic 
Meal,  the  emphasis  on  the  death  of  Christ  being  a  later  development.®  Luke  is 
the  one  who  gives  the  evidence  of  this  earlier  type  of  the  ‘breaking  of  the 
bread’  in  xxiv.  30-1  and  in  Acts  ii.  41,  46,  xx.  7  (xxvii.  35).  In  our  text  of  the 
two  gospels,  Luke  appears  to  make  the  Messianic  Meal  interpretation 
primary,  xxii.  14-18,  with  the  ‘Pauline  interpretation’  secondary,  vv.  19-20, 

‘  The  reference  in  John  xiii.  a  b  to  Judas’  plans  for  betrayal  appears  to  be  an  editorial  addition, 
not  in  the  John-source  which  parallcb  Mark-.d.  There  are  so  many  verbs  in  the  series  of  verses,  xiii. 
1-5  that  the  R.S.V.  has  added  ‘Jesus’  in  v.  3.  This  original  would  have  been  pxmible:  ‘. .  .when 
Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  had  come  to  depart  out  of  this  world  to  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own 
vdio  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end.  And,  there  being  a  supper,  he  rose  from  the  supper 
and  layeth  aside  his  garments. . .’  (xiii.  i-aa,  4  ff.).  When  the  additions  were  inserted,  v.  aA  to 
harmonize  with  the  Synoptics,  and  r.  3  as  an  editorial  comment,  the  whole  was  thrown  out  of 
balance. 

*  See  page  77,  note  5. 

'  O.  Cullman,  Early  Christian  Worship  (1953),  p.  «9.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New 
Testament  (1952),  p.  48.  See  also  F.  Kittel,  ‘Die  Wirkungen  des  Abendmahb  nach  dem  N.T.’,  Theol. 
Stud.  Krit.  96-7  (1925),  224,  and  H.  Lietzmann,  Messe  und  Herrenmahl  (1926),  passim. 
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while  Mark  makes  the  sacrifice-memorial  emphasis  primary,  xiv.  22-4 
(Mark-5)  with  messianic  tradition  secondary,  v.  25  (Mark--(4). 

Does  John  agree  with  either?  At  first  glance  John  appears  to  make  this 
simply  a  supper,  xiii.  2  a,  before  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  v.  i  a.  Yet  there  is 
more  than  a  suggestion  that  this  meal  is  given  a  messianic  importance:  (i) 
The  discussion  in  John  xiii.  12-17  certainly  appears  to  have  a  messianic 
significance  and  this  is  just  what  is  developed  in  Luke  xxii.  24-30  (cf.  Mark 
XX.  42-5,  Matt.  XX.  25-8).  (2)  The  Farewell  Discourses,  xiv-xvi,  form  an 
eschatological  discourse  and  are  to  be  so  understood.^  (3)  The  Great  Prayer, 
xvii,  is  a  prayer  of  messianic  fulfilment.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  meal 
in  the  John-source,  like  that  in  the  Luke-source  and  in  Mark-i4  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  a  messianic  feast.* 

Finally,  Luke’s  êyévero  côpa,  xxii.  14,  reminds  us  of  John’s  fjXOev  oCrroöfi 
wpa,  xiii.  i .  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  two  go  back  to  similar  source 
material.* 

(5)  Jesus,  the  host,  acts  as  a  servant:  }ohxv  xiii.  4-20;  Luke  xxii.  24-7  (Markx. 

42-5) 

The  act  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet  opens  the  supper  story  in  the 
John-source,  replacing  the  reference  to  the  meal  and  the  cup  as  a  foretaste  of 
the  kingdom,  Luke  xxii.  15-18.  As  is  well  known,  Luke  has  a  definite  re¬ 
flexion  of  the  serving  episode  in  the  supper  discussion,  vv.  24-7,  and  has  kept  the 
tradition  of  the  master  girding  himself  and  acting  as  a  servant  elsewhere,  in  a 
parable  context,  xii.  37.  The  retention  in  Luke’s  gospel  of  this  tradition  of  the 
master  girding  himself  and  doing  the  servant’s  task  takes  on  added  significance 
as  more  and  more  affinities  of  the  Luke-source  and  John-source  are  noted. 

Mark’s  version  of  the  servant  discussion  has  been  put  back  earlier  (x.  42-5; 
Matt.  XX.  25-8)  but  the  conclusion,  v.  45,  suggests  that  the  Last  Supper  tradi¬ 
tion  may  have  been  the  original  context.*  In  other  words,  the  servant  episode 

*  In  thb  connexion,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  has  recently  commented,  ‘If  true  (i.e.  that  I  Thess.  iv.  15 ii 
based  on  John  xiv.  3)  it  would  support  the  suspicion  that  we  have  in  the  eschatolofpcal  discourse  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (John  xiv-xvi)  traditional  material  at  least  as  authentic  as  in  its  Synoptic  counter¬ 
parts’  {Jesus  and  His  Coming,  1957,  p.  25,  note  1.  Cf.  also  pp.  172-6). 

*  The  importance  of  the  Messianic  Meal  in  the  community  of  the  Qumran  Scrolls  is  a  much- 

discussed  matter.  For  two  recent  viewpoints  and  summaries  of  the  material  see  K.  G.  Kuhn,  ‘The 
Lord’s  Supp>er  and  the  Communal  Meal  at  Qumran’,  The  Scrolls  and  the  New  Testament,  ed.  K. 
Stendahl  (1957),  pp.  65-93,  Cross,  Jr.,  The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Bible 

Studies  (1958),  pp.  62-7,  177-80. 

*  In  John  xvi.  2 1  the  expression  fjXOsv  f|  üpo  aCrrfis  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  parable  of  a  woman 
in  travail  before  giving  birth,  representing  the  picture  of  the  crucifixion  before  the  resurrection, 
a  parallel  use  of ‘the  hour  is  come’. 

*  The  whole  of  Mark  x.  35-45  could  very  well  6t  into  a  Last  Suppor  tradition.  Jesus  and  his 
aposdes,  sitting  at  table,  having  the  sort  of  discussion  given  in  John  xiv-xvi,  would  have  provided 
just  the  sort  of  situation  which  would  have  led  to  the  suggestion  of  James  and  John  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  be  continued  when  Jesus  came  into  his  glory  (John  xiii.  31-2).  Would  it  be  going  too  far  into  the 
held  of  supposition  to  suggest  that  if  James  and  John  were  sitting  at  the  right  and  left  at  the  supperat 
which  Jesus  g^ave  the  eschatological  address  (John  xiv-xvi)  this  would  explain  John  xiii.  23?  (N.B. 
Matthew’s  softening  of  the  imp>act  of  the  episode  by  attributing  the  question  to  the  mother,  xx.  20, 
does  not  concern  the  original  tradition.) 
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appears  to  have  come  from  a  John-source  of  the  Last  Supper  which  was  earlier 
than  that  used  by  the  Synoptics,  but  this  original  setting  was  reflected  in  the 
Synoptic  sources.  The  church  could  not  imagine  the  divine  Son  of  God  acting 
as  a  servant,  so  the  episode  was  forgotten  through  lack  of  repetition. 

(6)  Jesus  predicts  his  betrayal:  Mark  xiv.  18Ä-21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21-3;  John  xiii. 
21-7,  30 

Again  here  the  three  sources  are  similar  but  not  identical.  Luke  is  like  John 
in  that  the  disciples  ‘question  among  themselves’,  Luke  xxii.  23,  or  ‘look  at 
one  another’,  John  xiii.  2,  and  unlike  Mark  xiv.  ig,  yet  neither  could  depend 
upon  the  other.  Mark  is  like  John  in  the  account  of  the  ‘dipping  into  the 
dish’,  but  again  the  dissimilarity  shows  the  dependence  on  different  but 
parallel  sources.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  three  the  suspense  is  kept.  The 
authorities  seek  someone  to  lead  them  to  Jesus  and  Jesus  states  that  he  will  be 
betrayed.  But  he  mentions  no  name. 

{7)  The  Glorification  is  predicted:  Mark  xiv.  27-8;  Luke  xxii.  28-30;  John  xiii. 

31-5 

This  John-source  concludes  the  Supper  tradition  with  {a)  the  prediction  of 
the  Glorification,  and  {b)  the  warning  that  this  will  separate  Jesus  from  his 
disciples.  Luke  emphasizes  the  first  part,  {a)  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  sitting  upon  thrones,  vv.  28-30,  then  the  second  part  {b),  the  preparation 
for  departure  from  the  disciples,  vv.  35-8.  Mark  has  place  only  for  (A),  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  departure,  vv.  27-8,  unless  x.  35-45,  from  the  Last  Supper 
tradition  (see  footnote  4,  p.  80)  gives  Mark’s  version  of  the  Glorification,  Iv 
6ÔÇ13  CTou,  X.  37. 

There  is  an  emphasis  in  all  three  traditions  on  discipleship,  but  very  dif¬ 
ferent  are  the  three.  In  the  John-source  Jesus  identifies  the  disciples  as  those 
who  love  as  he  loved  them;  in  Luke  ‘they  that  have  continued  with  Jesus  in 
his  temptations’  are  the  disciples;  in  Mark  they  are  simply  ‘the  sheep  that 
shall  be  scattered  abroad’.  The  kerygmatic  development  of  the  same  domini¬ 
cal  word  has  stressed  three  phases  of  discipleship. 

(8)  Peter  is  warned  of  his  forthcoming  denial:  Mark  xiv.  29-31  ;  Luke  xxii.  31-4; 
John  xiii.  36-8 

This  is  evidently  a  separate  tradition  which  came,  very  early,  to  be  inter¬ 
twined  into  the  supper-arrest  account  in  order  to  make  the  prediction  precede 
the  trial  sequence.  Each  of  the  three  gospels  that  we  are  following  had  to 
make  a  setting  for  the  warning.  John’s  appears  to  be  the  smoothest  transition, 
for  the  question  of  Simon  Peter  is  a  most  natural  one  after  Jesus’  prediction. 
Moreover,  xiii.  36-8  seems  to  be  connected  with  vv.  31-5,  for  the  whole 
section  is  marked  by  the  use  of  the  asyndeton  construction.  Yet  we  would 
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suppose  that  the  original  John-source  of  the  supper  ended  with  the  emphasis  i 
on  loving,  as  it  began.^ 

Mark  picks  up  the  word  aKOcvSaAi^co  of  his  xiv.  27  and  uses  it  in  Peter’s  f 
statement,  v.  29,  to  make  the  connexion.  Though  this  is  a  case  of  expert  blend¬ 
ing  it  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  v.  28  concluded  the  early  supper  tradition  of 
Mark-i4,  ‘after  I  am  raised  up,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee’.  The  Peter  1 
episode  is  used  to  separate  the  two  versions  of  the  departure:  Mark-i4,  ‘They 
went  out  to  the  mount  of  olives’,  v.  26,  and  Mark-5,  ‘  they  came  to  an  enclosed  , 
place  called  Gethsemane’,  v.  32.  Thus  the  warning  is  thrown  outside  the 
supper  complex.  [ 

Luke  places  the  warning  within  the  supper  period,  but  he  gives  it  what  at  [ 
first  appears  to  be  an  independent  setting,  xxii  .31-2.  Is  this  the  original  story  m  1 
the  form  in  which  it  circulated  independently?  There  is  an  interesting  similarity  I 
between  Luke  xxii.  31-4  and  John  xxi.  15-19-  The  triple  question  in  John  xxi  [ 
is  a  sort  of  ‘  sifting’,  and  the  triple  confession  in  the  resurrection  tradition  may  I  ' 
be  related  to  the  triple  denial  in  the  passion  tradition.  ; 

(9)  Jesus  and  his  disciples  depart  from  the  city  proper:  Mark  xiv.  26  ;  Luke  xxii.  39;  | 

John  xvm.  1-2  [ 

Luke  has  a  source  independent  of  Mark  which  has  certain  affinities  with  j 
the  John-source.  Luke  agrees  with  John  that  [a)  ‘  the  disciples  followed  him’, 
and  {b)  that  it  was  Jesus’  custom  to  go  to  that  particular  place.  The  fint 
agreement  is  so  minor  and  unnecessary  that  it  would  not  have  been  added 
editorially,  so  must  have  been  in  Luke’s  source  ;  the  second  appears  to  be  an  I 
editorial  reference  to  the  tradition  given  fully  in  John  xviii.  2.  As  A.  R.  C. 
Leaney  has  written  in  another  context  of  comparison  between  Luke  and  John, 
unless  we  are  to  believe  that  Luke  was  based  on  John  we  must  recognize  the 
existence  of  similar  sources  used  by  the  two  independently.*  [ 

(10)  Judas  guides  the  men  of  the  temple  guard:  Mark  xiv.  43Ä;  Luke  xxii.  52; 
John  xviii.  3 

There  are  two  traditions  of  the  arrest  in  Mark,  as  there  are  two  of  the 
supper  and  the  departure.  The  repetition  of  tierd  in  such  close  proximity  in 
Mark  xiv.  43  with  two  different  meanings  of ‘accompanying’  and  ‘carrying’ 
suggests  that  two  traditions  were  combined  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

I  suggest  that  in  Mark-id  those  who  came  out  were  ‘soldiers  and  officers’  from 
the  religious  authorities  tirrà  uicxxocipcov  xal  ^Xcov  (like  Luke  xxii.  52).  In 

I 

‘  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  story  of  the  supp>er  in  John  beg^  and  ends  (xiii.  i  and  34-3)  with  an  ^ 
emphasis  on  dyanr&u,  showing  the  unity  of  the  J  ohn-source  nucleus.  Perhaps  the  original  tradition  of  the  | 
‘Summary  of  the  Law’  is  given  in  Luke  x.  25-7,  where  this  application  of  Jesus’  ‘charge  to  love’  if 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  lawyer  who  is  quoting  Jewish  scripture.  The  Church  knew  the  traditk»,  | 
preserved  here  in  m.  34-5  that  Jesus  gave  ‘  the  new  charge,  that  ye  love  ’,  which  is  reflected  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  in  this  general  form.  The  ‘charge’  of  Jesus  was  then  read  back  into  the  tradi¬ 
tion  preserved  by  Luke,  so  that  Jesus  was  made  to  quote  the  Jewish  scripture  with  the  Shma  added. 

•  S.T.S.  u,  p.  III.  j 
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Mark-5,  which  has  the  tradition  of  the  kiss,  Judas  appears  kqI  iier’  oOroö 
6xXos  (Mark  xiv.  430  and  Luke  xxii.  470).^ 

(11)  The  servant  of  the  high  priest  is  wounded:  Mark  xiv.  47;  Luke  xxii.  49-51  ; 
John  xviii.  lo-ii 

The  agreement  of  Luke  and  John  on  the  ‘right’  ear,  which  has  sometimes 
been  a  reason  for  suggesting  that  John  knew  Luke,  merely  shows  that  each 
had  a  source  independent  of  Mark  and  that  these  other  sources  agreed  in 
some  particulars.  John,  who  names  Malchus,  also  names  Simon  Peter.  Did 
the  other  traditions,  out  of  respect  for  the  great  church  leader,  drop  the  name 
of  the  els  Tis  êÇ  ocùrcov  (Luke  xxii.  50)?  The  Q  source  seems  to  keep  closer  to 
John’s  identification  (els  tcov  peTà  ’Irjaoö  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51)  than  does  Mark’s 
els  Tis  TCÙV  TrapeoTTiKÔTCov  (xiv.  47). 

Luke  xxii.  51  agrees  with  John  xviii.  1 1  in  the  record  of  a  rebuke  made  by 
our  Lord.  This  word,  which  is  lacking  in  Mark,  is  given  more  fully  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  52-4,  which  appears  to  be  a  developed  version  of  the  rebuke  reported  in 
John.  Now  we  seem  to  be  ready  to  say  that  unless  we  are  to  believe  that 
Matthew  developed  from  John,  we  must  see  in  the  John-source  an  earlier 
version  of  the  special  source  used  by  Matthew. 

(12)  Jesus  identifies  himself:  Mark  xiv.  48-9;  Luke  xxii.  52-3;  John  xviii.  4-80 

The  two  versions  of  Jesus’  self-identification  in  Mark-i4/Luke  and  in  John 
can  neither  be  based  upon  the  other.  They  represent  the  same  occurrence 
developed  kerygmatically  in  two  different  ways.  The  John-source  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version  of  the  self-identification  tradition  of  Mark-.<4,  but  no  reflexion 
of  the  kiss  tradition  of  Mark-5.  Westcott,  in  his  commentary  on  John  xviii, 
saw  the  problem  presented  by  the  two  traditions,  ‘  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  kiss  either  preceded  v.  4  or  came  after  t>.  8  ’.*  It  is  Luke  that  has  helped 
to  keep  matters  straight  by  keeping  the  mob  picture  in  connexion  with  the 
kiss  tradition  (Mark-5)  in  xxii.  47-8,  and  in  introducing  the  temple  guard 
with  the  self-identification  tradition  in  vv.  52-3  (Mark-i4  and  John-source).® 

(13)  The  disciples  are  not  arrested  with  Jesus:  Mark  xiv.  50;  John  xviii.  8 A 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  suggestions  of  evidence  which  point  in  the  same 

direction.  Mark-.^  ends  with  the  disciples  leaving  Jesus;  they  are  not 
arrested.  John’s  account  parallels  this  in  Jesus’  appeal  that  the  disciples  be 
not  taken.  There  seems  to  be  a  common  ‘  existential  situation’  behind  the  two 

‘  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  John’s  ‘  lanterns  and  torches  and 
weapons’.  If ‘torches  and  weapons’  represented  a  mistaken  variation  of  the  original  ‘swords  and 
staves’,  with  lanterns  added,  then  the  John-sourcc  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  Mark-.4/Luke- 
source  tradition.  But  I  have  not  yet  worked  out  an  answer  to  this  problem  which  is  satisfactory. 

*  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John,  The  Greek  text  (1908;  1954,  photolithoprint), 
p.  266. 

'  Luke  xxii.  53  b,  not  reflected  in  Mark,  suggests  that  Luke’s  sources  included  some  of  the  teaching 
on  darkness  and  light  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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traditions,  though  certainly  neither  could  have  been  suggested  by  the  other. 
Luke,  as  an  expert  editor,  sums  up  all  in  xxii.  54,  omitting  Mark  xiv.  50  and 
combining  his  vv.  46  and  53.  So  ends  Mark-.i4  and  the  parallel  but  differing 
traditions  of  the  separate  Luke-source  and  John-source  in  the  matter  of  the 
Last  Supper,  Betrayal  and  Arrest. 


II 


Mark-5  of  Taylor’s  description  (see  footnote  5,  p.  77)  consisting  of ‘vivid, 
self-contained  narratives’  makes  a  consecutive  account  parallel  to  Mark-^l 
but  differing  tvidely  from  it.  John  has  none  of  this  tradition. 


(i)  The  preparations  for  the  Passover  Feast:  Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-13 
This  is  a  tradition  particularly  concerned  with  the  connexion  of  the  Pass- 
over  with  the  Eucharist,  as  suggested  by  Paul  in  I  Corinthians.  The  details  of 
the  preparation  remind  one  of  the  account  of  the  preparations  for  the 
Triumphal  Entry,  which  were  also  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gkispel. 


(2)  The  institution  of  the  Eucharist:  Mark  xiv.  22-4;  Luke  xxii.  19-20 
Mark’s  account  of  the  Words  of  Institution  follows  naturally  from  v.  1 7  with 

the  introductory  words  of  v.  22  a.  The  repetition  of  the  reference  to  eating 
shows  that  there  were  either  two  different  meals  or  two  meal  traditions  which 
have  here  been  combined.  In  this  Mark-5  source,  as  in  I  Cor.  xi.  23-6,  there 
is  no  interest  in  any  supper  occurrence  except  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
Is  it  the  source  behind  Mark-5  that  Paul  knows?  Luke  xxii.  19-20  has  greater 
affinity  with  Paul’s  account  than  with  Mark’s. 

(3)  The  agony  in  Gethsemane:  Mark  xiv.  32-42;  Luke  xxii.  40-6 

Luke’s  tradition,  which  omits  the  third  ‘sleeping’  appears  to  be  less 
developed  than  that  found  in  Mark-5/Matthew  ;  in  Luke  the  three  disciples 
are  not  singled  out.  Behind  Mark-5  and  the  John-source  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  floating  tradition  concerning  the  ‘troubling  of  Jesus’  (John  xii.  27;  xiii. 
21)  and  concerning  ‘the  cup’  (John  xviii.  ii). 

(4)  The  Betrayal:  Mark  xiv.  430,  44-5;  Luke  xxii.  47-8 

Judas  is  introduced  into  Mark-5  for  the  first  time  and  is  identified  as  one  of 
the  twelve.  Mark  xiv.  44  gives  the  Mark-5  background  of  Judas’  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  betrayal,  which  is  parallel  to  Mark-i4,  xiv.  lo-i  i.  There  is  an 
interesting  echo  in  Matt.  xxvi.  500  of  Jesus’  word  to  Judas  in  John  xiii.  27^, 
the  setting  being  entirely  different. 

(5)  The  Arrest:  Mark  xiv.  46  (Matt.  xxvi.  50 é) 

This  verse  ends  the  Mark-5  account,  as  Luke  realized  when  he  edited  it  out. 
Kporréco  is  the  word  normally  used  for  ‘arrest’  and  it  marks  the  end  of  the 
Mark-5  tradition. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  observations  one  may  conclude  : 

(i)  Mark  had  two  main  sources  for  the  Last  Supper,  Betrayal  and  Arrest,  as 
shown  by  his  double  identification  of J  udas  as  ‘  one  of  the  twelve  ’  (xiv.  i  o,  43) ,  his 
twice  setting  the  scene  with  ‘  they  were  eating’  {vv.  18, 22),  his  recounting  that 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  went  to  two  different  places  after  the  meal  (öü.  26, 32  ) ,  by  his 
two  versions  of  the  arrangements  for  betrayal  {vv.io-ii,  44) ,  his  two  versions  of 
the  identification  {vv.  44-6, 48-9) ,  and  the  two  versions  of  the  arrest  {w.  46, 50) . 

(ii)  The  Mark-^  tradition  gives  a  complete  account  which  covers  the 
whole  period  from  the  time  that  the  authorities  sought  Jesus  to  the  arrest  of 
Jesus  and  the  fleeing  of  the  disciples. 

(iii)  The  supper  in  Mark-i4  and  parallels  in  Luke-source  and  John-source 
emphasize  the  messianic  importance  of  the  meal. 

(iv)  Luke  has  an  independent  source  parallel  to  Mark-i4  (Q?)  which  he 
often  prefers  to  Mark.  John  has  a  source  parallel  to  Mark-i4  but  varying 
from  it  greatly,  which  could  not  be  dependent  upon  Mark.  The  John-source 
and  Luke-source  also  differ  from  one  another  but  are  often  found  to  be  closer 
to  one  another  than  is  the  John-source  to  Mark. 

(v)  Mark-5  is  based  on  a  separate  source  parallel  to  Mark-J.  The  second 
tradition  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  association  of  the  Eucharist  with 
the  death  of  Christ.  This  may  be  the  source  that  Paul  knew,  as  the  basis  for  his 
material  in  I  Corinthians. 

(vi)  The  detailed  structure  of  the  Mark-5  tradition  suggests  that  it  may  be 
the  later  of  the  two,  though  it  often  shows  more  Aramaic  influence. 

(vii)  Luke  has  an  independent  source  parallel  to  Mark-5  which  he  some¬ 
times  prefers  to  follow.  John  shows  no  influence  of  the  Mark-5  tradition. 

THE  TWO  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  LAST  SUPPER,  BETRAYAL,  ARREST 
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THE  REPORT  ABOUT  PETER 
IN  I  CLEMENT  V.  4 


The  early  evidence  for  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  in  Rome  is  extremely 
exiguous.  Perhaps  the  most  important  passage  is  I  Clement  v.  4.  Certainly 
none  other  until  the  end  of  the  second  century  is  equally  explicit  as  to  Peter’s 
fate.  Therefore  it  is  of  some  interest  that  I  Clem.  v.  4  can  itself  be  completely 
explained  as  exegesis  of  Acts  iii-v  and  xii,  especially  of  v.  17  and  xii.  1 7. 

In  V.  4  Clement  is  lecturing  the  Corinthians  on  the  evil  effects  of  zelos.  He 
has  given  them  a  string  of  examples  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  persons  to 
whom  zelos  caused  suffering  (Abel,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam, 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  David).  He  wants  to  match  this  with  a  string  from 
‘our  own  generation’,  meaning  the  period  of  the  new  dispensation.  He 
begins  with  the  apostles  (and,  perhaps,  other  leaders  of  the  early  Church) 
to  whom  he  refers  as  ‘pillars’,  presumably  following  either  Gal.  ii.  9  or  the 
usage  it  reflects  (cf.  Rev.  iii.  12).  Then  he  re-enforces  this  general  reference 
by  two  specific  references  to  the  two  apostles  about  whom  he  has  most 
information  and  whose  sufferings  were  specifically  said,  in  Acts,  to  have  been 
caused  by  zelos:  Peter  (Acts  v.  17)  and  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  45).  These  are  the 
only  uses  of  zelos  in  Acts. 

Clement  spoke  of  Peter  first,  probably  because  Peter  came  first  in  Acts. 
He  said  about  him  nothing  but  what  could  have  been  derived  from  Acts  by 
a  rhetorician  concerned  to  glorify  Peter  and  magnify  his  sufferings.  Peter 
bore  ‘  not  one,  nor  two,  but  more  troubles  ’  (Acts  tells  of  three,  chapters  iii,  v 
and  xii).  ‘And  thus,  having  borne  witness,  he  went  into  the  deserved  place 
of  glory.’  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  Acts  xii.  1 7,  the  verse  which  concludes  the 
account  of  Peter’s  ‘troubles’  and  the  last  verse  which  Acts  devotes  to  Peter 
as  the  principal  figure  of  a  story.  The  relationship  is  clear  from  a  glance 
at  Acts  xii.  1 7,  but  becomes  yet  clearer  when  we  consider  the  setting  of  that 
verse. 

Peter,  imprisoned  before  Passover,  has  been  released  from  prison  by  the 
angel,  a  Paschal  miracle  which  has  been  shown  to  be  parallel  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  story.^  He  has  come,  like  Jesus  after  the  resurrection,  to  the  house  where 
the  disciples  have  gathered  (Luke  xxiv.  33;  Acts  xii.  12).  They  experience 
joy,  disbelief  and  wonder  (Luke  xxiv.  41;  Acts  xii.  14-16).  He  thereupon 


*  Most  recently  by  A.  Strobel,  ‘ Passa-Symbolik  und  Passa-Wunder  in  Act.  xii.  3  ff.’,  N.T.S.  iv 
(1958),  210  ff.  The  fullest  exposition  of  the  parallelbm  is  that  by  G.  Davb,  Jr.,  ‘Was  Peter  Buried 
in  Rome?’,  J.B.R.  xx  (1952),  167  ff.  Thb  demonstrates  the  point-by-point  correspondence  of  the 
story  in  Acts  xii.  to  the  passion  story,  using  elements  from  John,  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  well  as 
Luke.  (For  a  number  of  thb  article’s  references  to  scholarly  material  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
A.  Nock  and  Mr  D.  O’Connor.) 
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bears  witness  to  the  salvation  wrought  by  God  (Luke  xxiv.  44  ;  Acts  xii.  1 7)  and 
charges  them  to  bear  witness  of  it  in  their  turn  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  xii.  1 7  ; 
cf.  Mark  xvi.  7).  And  thereupon  he  goes  away  (Luke  xxiv.  51  ;  Acts  xii.  17). 
Where  does  he  go?  Luke  does  not  say;  Acts  says  only  ‘to  another  place’. 
But  early  Christian  glossators  rounded  off  Luke  xxiv.  51,  xal  èyévcTO  èv  TCp 
îOXoyeïv  oûrôv  ctCrroOs  5iécmi  àrr’  oCrrcov,  with  the  words,  xal  àveçépero 
eIç  t6v  oûpovôv,^  and  Clement,  completing  his  summary  of  Peter’s  sufferings, 
rounded  off  Acts  xii.  1 7,  èrropeOOri  eIç  irspov  tôttov,  with  a  reference  to  Peter’s 
death  and  the  ascent  of  his  soul  to  heaven,  âuopeOôri  elç  tôv  ô<peiX6|iHvov 
t6ttov  Tris  6ôÇtis.  This  conclusion  came  to  him  all  the  more  easily  because, 
as  W.  Smaltz  remarked  a  number  of  years  ago,*  TropeOedOai  is  often  used  in 
Luke-Acts  as  a  euphemism  for  doroBv^oKeiv. 

This  euphemistic  usage,  the  parallelism  of  the  story  about  Peter’s  release 
to  that  about  Jesus’  resurrection,  and  the  peculiar  taciturnity  of  Acts  xii.  17, 
have  led  a  number  of  scholars  to  try  to  explain  the  passage  of  Acts  as  reflecting 
the  fact  that  Peter  actually  was  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time.®  The 
story  of  his  ‘  release  ’  is  understood  as  having  been  originally  a  story  of  his 
resurrection.  This  hypothesis  has  concealed  the  important  fact  of  the  relation 
of  the  account  in  Acts  to  I  Clem.  v.  4.  Defenders  of  the  hypothesis  have  paid 
little  attention  to  I  Clement,  since  they  thought  they  had  proof  positive  of 
Peter’s  death  in  Jerusalem,  while  other  scholars  have  dismissed  the  relation¬ 
ship  as  insignificant  because  they  thought  it  discredited  by  the  hypothesis. 

Admittedly,  the  hypothesis  is  most  unlikely.  It  requires  that  Peter’s 
appearance  in  Acts  xv.  7  be  dated  prior  to  his  adventures  in  Acts  xii*  or 
explained  away  as  textual  corruption,®  that  Luke  be  supposed  either  ignorant 
of  the  original  significance  of  the  story  in  Acts  xii  or  indifferent  to  it,  and  that 
the  mention  of  Cephas  in  I  Cor.  ix.  5  be  treated  either  as  an  anachronism  or 
as  a  reference  to  some  other  person  than  Peter. 

But  this  hypothesis  (that  Peter  actually  died  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  I)  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  either  Luke’s 
modelling  of  the  story  of  Peter’s  release  on  that  of  Jesus’  resurrection,  or 
Clement’s  remodelling  of  the  story  of  Peter’s  release  into  that  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom  and  ascension.  Luke’s  treatment  of  the  release  story  is  clearly  an  example 
of  the  typological  exegesis  so  dear  to  early  Christians;  with  such  Pauline 
passages  as  Rom.  vi.  3  (‘We  were  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ’)  and 
I  Cor.  V.  7  (‘Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed’),  it  is  evidence  that  the  under¬ 
standing  of  past  events  as  prophecies  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  present  was  early 
extended  to  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  were  seen  as  prophetic 

‘  Kod  àv€fipcTo  eIs  t6v  oOpovdv  is  added  by  the  groups  to  which  Nestle  refers  as  the  Hesychian  text, 
the  Koine,  the  Caesarean  text,  the  Old  Latin,  and  other  witnesses. 

‘  W.  Smaltz,  ‘Did  Peter  Die  in  Jerusalem?’,  J.B.L.  lxxi  (195a),  an  ff. 

*  So  Smaltz  loc.  at.  and  Davis,  loc.  cil.,  also  D.  Robinson,  ‘Where  and  When  Did  Peter  Die?’, 
J.B.L  Lxiv  (1945),  255  ff. 

*  So,  espjecially,  Davis,  loc.  cit.  *  So  Smaltz,  loc.  cit. 
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archetypes  of  events  in  the  lives  of  his  followers.^  Clement’s  treatment  of  the 
Petrine  section  of  Acts  is  even  simpler:  Wishing  to  show  how  zdos  had  caused 
Peter’s  troubles,  he  reported  with  rhetorical  exaggeration  the  troubles  which 
Acts  recorded  (and  in  connexion  with  which  it  had  once  mentioned  zdos) 
and  rounded  off  his  report  by  filling  out  the  last  relevant  verse  of  his  passage 
— Acts  xii.  1 7 —  with  a  reference  to  the  saint’s  deserved  reward.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  verse,  especially  in  a  rhetorical  composition,  is  not  at  all  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  presumption  that  Clement  knew  Acts  xv.  He  does  not  say  that 
Peter’s  reward  immediately  followed  his  troubles,  he  merely  goes  on  at  once 
from  the  troubles  to  the  reward  because  they  are  the  only  points  of  concern  to 
him  and  because  Acts  xii.  1 7  is  too  strange  to  be  taken  over  simply  as  it  is. 

If  this  account  of  the  genesis  of  I  Clem  v.  4  be  correct,  it  is  striking  that 
Clement  had  nothing  more  to  say  about  Peter.  Having  summarized  the 
material  from  Acts  which  would  serve  his  purp)ose,  he  at  once  went  on  to 
Paul,  about  whom  his  much  fuller  statement  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Pauline  episdes,  but  may  reflect  additional  information:  He 
mentions,  for  instance,  that  Paul  was  seven  times  in  chains — the  number  may 
be  due  either  to  rhetorical  generalization  or  to  specific  knowledge.  If  the 
latter,  it  makes  his  silence  as  to  the  fate  of  Peter,  beyond  what  he  learned 
from  Acts,  all  the  more  significant.  The  ambiguities  of  the  rest  of  his  passage 
have  often  been  demonstrated.  Every  word  in  it  can  be  interpreted  equally 
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the  clouds  of  heaven.’  Here  two  participles  are  co-ordinated  and  both  are 
governed  by  the  same  verb:  ‘ye  shall  see. .  .sitting. . . and  coming.’  The  only 
way  one  can  take  this  is  to  visualize  Jesus  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  both  of  them  (God  and  Jesus)  approaching  the  earth.^  To  import  an 
interval  of  time  is  not,  I  think,  a  fair  way  of  exegesis,  as  though  it  meant,  ‘You 
will  see  the  heavens  open  and  the  Son  of  man  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  then 
the  heavens  will  close  and  at  a  later  date  (but  still  within  your  lifetime)  you 
will  see  them  open  again  and  the  Son  of  man  this  time  descending  in  clouds’. 
When  anyone  says,  ‘  I  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  horse  and  shooting  birds’,  it  is 
understood  that  the  two  participles  governed  by  the  same  verb  describe 
simultaneous  actions.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  began  to  study  the  Bible 
I  took  this  saying  in  a  literal  way  and  I  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making 
sense  of  it  :  ‘  sitting . . .  and  coming  ’ — did  it  mean  that  they  would  see  God  with 
Jesus  seated  at  his  right  hand  and  the  two  figures  descending  to  the  earth? 
If  we  abandon  the  literal  approach  and  dwell  rather  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  do  with  two  Old  Testament  passages  (Ps.  cx.  i  and  Dan.  vii.  13)  describing 
an  enthronement,  the  difficulties  are  not  as  insuperable. 

The  phrase  ‘from  now  on’  which  precedes  the  saying  as  given  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
64  and  Luke  xxii.  69  would  appear  to  make  a  literal  interpretation  still  more 
unlikely.  It  is  possible  that  these  words  originally  stood  in  Mark.  (Some 
years  ago  Sir  John  Hawkins  made  the  suggestion  that  we  could  best  explain 
their  presence  in  Matthew  and  Luke  if  a  similar  phrase  stood  in  Mark  ;  see 
Oxford  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  ed.  W.  Sanday  (1911),  p.  430  n.  He 
evidently  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that  this  reading  is  found  in  Mark  in  the 
Sinaitic  Syriac,  and  in  one  MS.  of  the  Sahidic  version.)  A  symbolic  view  of 
the  statement  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of  scholars  :  Archbishop  W. 
Temple,  Bishop  C.  Gore,  M.-J.  Lagrange,  A.  Feuillet,  Vincent  Taylor,  W.  K. 
Lowther  Clarke,  John  Marsh,  A.  M.  Hunter,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  G.  S.  Duncan, 
H.  D.  A.  Major  and  others.*  I  may  say  that  I  first  encountered  it  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  W.  Temple.  In  his  contribution  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to  the 
symposium  Foundations  (London,  1920)  by  Seven  Oxford  Men,  he  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  words  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  ‘  From  now  on  ’  (p.  262)  ;  and 
many  years  later,  in  his  Readings  in  St  John's  Gospel  (1945)  he  still  advocated 
the  same  view:  ‘Daniel’s  prophecy.  He  (Christ)  claims,  is  then  and  there  ful¬ 
filled.  In  power  the  Kingdom  was  established  when  Christ  was  lifted  up 
upon  the  Cross.  From  that  moment  it  is  true  that  “  He  cometh  with  clouds”  ; 
that  is  present  fact’  (II,  xxx).* 

*  E.  Lohmeyer  at  least  saw  the  difficulty:  ‘. .  .es  schwer  möglich  ist,  das  “Sitzen”  zur  Seite  Gottes 
und  das  Kommen  auf  Wolken  sich  gleichsam  uno  intuitu  vorzustellcn.’ 

’  C.  Bruston  gave  a  similar  interpretation  in  ‘  L’enseigpiement  de  Jésus  sur  son  retour’,  Revue  de 
ddologu  et  de  philosophie  (  1 8go),  pp.  1 45  ff.,  344  ff.,  42 1  ff.  On  Matt.  xxvi.  64  he  writes  :  ‘  Prétendre . . . 
que  dis  maintenant  se  rapporte  seulement  à  la  séance  à  la  droite  de  Dieu  et  non  à  la  venue  glorieuse, 
est  une  échappatoire  vraiment  indigne  d’un  exégète  un  peu  sérieux’  (p.  154  n). 

See  also  W.  Temple’s  ptosthumous  volume,  a  collection  of  essays  and  addresses,  edited  by  A.  E. 
Baker,  Religious  Experience,  p.  227. 
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How  early  this  interpretation  goes  back  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  Gibbon’s  attack  on  Christianity  in  the  eighteenth  century,  based 
partly  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  parousia  promises,  evoked  a  large  number 
of  replies  ;  and  among  these  is  a  series  of  books  by  N.  Nisbett  in  which  (with  sup¬ 
port  from  other  writers)  he  gives  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  coming  with 
clouds,  taking  this  as  a  reference  to  the  approaching  judgement  on  Jerusalem. 
He  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  words  of  Matt.  xxvi.  64/Luke 
xxii.  69  mean  ‘from  the  present  time’  and  do  not  refer  to  the  parousia.^ 
McArthur  says  that  even  if  the  words  ‘From  now  on’  originally  stood  in 
Mark,  the  passage  would  still  refer  to  the  parousia  :  ‘  The  passage  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  period  of  Christ’s  reign  to  be  followed  by  an  event,  the  parousia.’  I  find 
this  very  difficult  to  accept.  Not  only  does  it  insert  an  interval  of  time  which  is 
not  there  ;*  but  a  sitting  at  the  right  hand,  visible  to  the  priests,  is  taken  as 
equivalent  to  ‘a  period  of  Christ’s  reign’;  that  is,  it  is  regarded  zis  symbolic 
language.  Good.  But  then  the  next  clause  is  taken  literally  as  a  reference  to 
the  parousia.  It  is  this  mixture  of  symbolic  and  literal  that  I  find  impossible. 
McArthur  is  right  in  taking  the  former  clause  as  symbolic  ;  in  consistency  he 
should  take  the  second  clause  in  the  same  way.  C.  H.  Dodd  in  his  contribution 
to  T.  W.  Manson’s  Companion  to  the  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1939)  deals  with  this 
verse  (Mark  xiv.  62)  ;  and  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  Dan.  vii  ‘the  Son 
of  man  stands  for  “  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High”,  and  his  coming 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven  means  the  triumph  of  that  people  over  the  pagan 
empire’,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘We  may  suppose  it  was  equally  symbolic  in  the 
mouth  of  Jesus’  (p.  375). 


One  objection  advanced  by  McArthur  against  the  interpretation  in  question  h 
(as  put  forward  by  Lagrange,  Temple,  etc.)  is  that  if  this  were  the  meaning,  ■ 
the  two  passages  would  stand  the  other  way  round  :  Dan.  vii.  1 3  and  then  Ps. 
cx.  I .  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  fatal  difficulty.  To  take  ‘  coming  with  the 
clouds’  as  a  description  of  the  Ascension  is  to  take  it  literally  again;  it  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  pointer  to  the  whole  scene  of  Dan.  vii.  13-14.®  The 

‘  N.  Nisbett,  Triumphs  of  Christianity  over  It^idelity  (1803),  pp.  150  f.  Cf.  on  the  meaning  of  the  | 
clouds  E.  Chandler,  Defence  of  Christianity  (1735;  p.  108  in  ßnd  ed.  1738). 

*  Cf.  F.  Klein  :  *  La  conclusion  à  tirer  des  deux  premiers  évang^es  est  claire  et  ne  peut  donner  lieu  à 

aucune  contestation:  la  venue  sur  les  nuées  du  ciel. .  .et  la  séance  à  la  droite  de  Dieu. .  .sont  simul-  { 
tanées;  l’avènement  du  Christ  n’est  pas  une  réalité  future,  elle  a  commencé  dès  après  la  mort  du 
Sauveur’  (‘Remarques  sur  la  Parousie’,  Revue  de  théologie  et  de  philosophie,  1950,  pp.  105-1 1).  j 

*  Lactantius  {Institutes,  rv,  31)  regarded  Dan.  vii.  13  as  a  reference  to  the  Ascension:  ‘But  when  I 

He  had  made  arrangements  with  His  disciples  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gosp>el  and  His  name,  a  cloud  h 

suddenly  surrounded  Him,  and  carried  Him  up  into  heaven,  on  the  fortieth  day  after  His  passion,  as  9 
Daniel  had  shown  that  it  would  be,  saying,  “And  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days’’.’  Much  better  is  the  way  in  which  Cyprian’s  j 

Testimonies  (n,  36)  introduce  the  quotation  under  the  heading,  ‘  That  after  He  had  risen  again  He  ^ 

should  receive  from  His  Father  all  power,  and  His  power  should  be  everlasting’;  then  follows  Dan. 

vii.  13-14.  £.  B.  Pusey  in  his  Lectures  on  Daniel  says  that  Dan.  vii  does  not  refer  to  the  parousia,  but  to  , 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  in  heaven  and  his  post-Resurrection  recepdon  of  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  (pp.  493  and  495,  in  3rd  ed.  1869).  ' 
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comment  of  V.  Taylor  would  seem  to  meet  the  case:  ‘What  Jesus  claims  is 
that  the  glorious  destiny  which  belongs  to  the  Messiah,  described  in  different 
ways  by  the  Psalmist  and  the  prophet,  will  be  seen  to  be  His.’ 

One  explanation  of  the  order  is  as  follows.  In  Dan.  vii  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  inauguration  and  establishment  of  the 
fifth  empire,  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  we  transfer  this  meaning  to  Mark  xiv.  62 
it  would  imply  that  from  that  moment  of  seeming  defeat  the  fifth  realm  of 
Daniel’s  vision,  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  would  be  inaugurated.  If  Jesus  was 
thinking  of  the  whole  chapter,^  he  may  have  meant  by  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  with  clouds  the  emergence  of  the  new  community  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  (Dan.  vii.  27).  The  order  of  the  two  Old  Testament  references  is 
then  the  natural  one;  Ps.  cx  refers  to  his  own  personal  exaltation,  and  Dan.  vii 
implies  the  corporate  conception,  Jesus  as  the  centre  of  the  new  community — 
the  community  which  did  in  fact  come  into  being  as  the  sequel  of  his  death 
and  resurrection.  This  oscillation  between  the  individual  and  the  collective  is 
a  well-known  feature  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  ways  of  speaking.* 

In  Dan.  vii  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  vision  (prophecy 
presented  in  cartoon  fashion  with  beasts  representing  empires)  and  the 
actual  events  on  earth  which  the  vision  symbolizes.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea  {v.  3)  it  does  not  mean  that  any  actual  beast 
came  on  to  the  earth  ;  they  came  on  to  the  screen,  as  it  were,  which  the  seer 
was  watching;  and  on  the  plane  of  human  history  it  means  that  this  empire  has 
its  turn,  moves  into  control  of  events.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  into  the 
divine  presence  should  be  similarly  interpreted,  and  in  fact  is  so  interpreted 
in  p.  27.  The  beasts  and  the  man  are  introduced  in  the  same  way,  ‘behold’ 
(5j  7>  ^3)-  The  coming  of  each  beast  corresponds  to  the  emergence  of  a  new 
secular  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  corresponds 
to  the  establishment  of  the  divine  kingdom. 

F.  Kattenbusch  in  his  important  essay  ‘Der  Quellort  der  Kirchenidee’ 
[Festgabe  für  A.  von  Harnack^  Tübingen,  1921,  pp.  I43ff.)  says  that  Jesus  must 
have  noticed  that  the  individual  of  Dan.  vii.  1 3  was  a  representative  figure 
standing  for  ‘the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High’.  Jesus  turned  this 
vision  into  a  reality,  but  he  did  so  in  two  ways.  First  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  Son  of  man  who  received  dominion  and  glory  from  God,  the  Messiah.® 

^  ‘Als  ob  es  glaublich  wäre,  daß  Jesus  nicht  das  ganze  gelesen  und  bedacht  habe!  ’  (Kattenbusch, 
see  below). 

*  It  may  be  found  even  in  the  same  verse;  cf.  Gen.  xlvi.  4  where  ‘thee’  (Jacob)  refers  first  to  the 
jMtriarch,  then  the  nation,  then  (with  the  word  ‘  thine  ’)  the  patriarch  again.  As  H.  H.  Rowley  says  :  ‘  The 
group  could  be  thought  of  as  functioning  through  an  individual  member,  who  for  the  time  being  so 
completely  represents  it  that  he  became  identical  with  it. . .  .There  was  a  fluidity  of  thought  which  seems 
strange  to  us,  whereby  the  speaker  could  pass  from  the  community  to  the  individual  who  represented 
it,  and  from  the  individual  back  to  the  community,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  the 
transitions.’  Re-discovery  of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1946),  p.  15a.  GT  T.  W.  Manson,  ‘The  Son 
of  man  in  Daniel,  Enoch  and  the  Gospeb’,  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  xxxii  (1950),  190  f. 

’  ‘Vorab  sah  er  sich  als  Individuum  in  der  Gestalt  des  “  Menschensohns”,  er,  Jesus  von  Nazareth, 
war  der,  den  Daniel  ‘‘auf  den  Wolken  des  Himmels”  zu  Gott  (empor)  getragen  erblickte.’ 
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But  at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  other  meaning  and  saw  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  divine  community,  which  it  was  his  task  to  create.* 
Kattenbusch  finds  here  the  source  of  the  Church-idea. 

As  T.  W.  Manson  wrote: 

The  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  are  the  birthpangs  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  cross 
proves  to  be  the  key  that  opens  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  men.  The  death  of  Jesus 
accomplishes  what  His  teaching  could  not.. .  .By  dying  Jesus  has  brought  the  Son 
of  man  into  existence,  given  to  that  dream-figure  a  body,  a  local  habitation,  and  a 
name.  It  is  the  Church,  his  own  body,  of  which  he  is  the  head  {Teaching  of  Jem, 
P-  235)- 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  Mark  xiv.  62  presents  a  logical  order  :  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  community  follows  upon  and  springs  out  of  the  exaltation  of 
Christ.* 

If  this  explanation  be  not  the  true  one,®  I  should  still  maintain  that  the 
order  in  which  the  two  passages  are  referred  to  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
I  should  be  satisfied  to  point  to  the  fact  that  two  coronation  passages,  giving 
roughly  the  same  picture,  are  here  used  ;  and  I  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
impossibility  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  taking  them  literally 


McArthur  maintains  that  when  the  Jews  came  to  interpret  Dan.  vii.  13  as  a 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  they  necessarily  thought  of  his  ‘parousia  on  earth’. 
Everyone  would  agree  that  the  Jewish  Messiah  fulfils  his  mission  on  the  earth. 
But  if  the  word  parousia  implies  a  descent  from  heaven,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Parousia  usually  denotes  a  coming  in  glory  from  heaven,  and 
McArthur  speaks  in  one  connection  of  the  clouds  ‘travelling  towards  earth’. 
His  quotation  of  Genesis  R.  xiii.  1 1  is  not,  I  think,  relevant  to  this  discussion. 
It  deals  with  the  origin  of  clouds,  and  opposes  the  phrase  ‘clouds  of  heaven’ 
from  Dan.  vii.  13  to  another  phrase  from  the  Psalms;  but  it  does  not  mention 
the  Son  of  man.  The  important  question  is.  How  did  the  Jews  interpret  this 
passage  when  they  used  it  of  the  Messiah?  I  submit  that  the  Jewish  use  of 
Dan.  vii.  13  in  reference  to  the  Messiah  does  not  imply  a  descent  from  the  sky, 
and  to  suggest  this  is  against  the  evidence.  This  is  important.  If  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah  were  expected  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  if  Dan.  vii.  13 
were  interpreted  in  that  way,  there  would  be  ground  for  assuming  that  Jesus 
would  use  the  words  in  that  sense.  But  if  (as  I  maintain)  this  alleged  Jewish 

*  .  .nicht  nur  das,  was  er  individuell  in  sich  barg,  den  p>ersönlichen  “Sohn”  Gottes,  sondern  den 
“Repräsentanten”,  den  berufenen  Herrn  eines  besonderen  “Volks”,  des  Volks  der  Heiligen.’ 

*  This  would  harmonize  well  with  the  footnote  on  Matt.  xxvi.  64  to  be  found  in  the  Jerusalem 
Bible  (1956)  :  ‘  Les  Juifs  ne  le  verront  plus  désormais  que  dans  sa  gloire,  d’abord  par  le  triomphe  de  la 
Résurrection,  ensuite  par  celui  de  l’Église.’ 

*  That  Caiaphas  could  not  be  exptected  to  understand  it  fully  is  perfectly  true.  In  his  state  of  mind 
he  would  be  unable  (because  unwilling)  to  understand  any  claim  that  Jesus  made.  To  those  without, 
all  things  are  in  riddles  (Mark  iv). 
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doctrine  did  not  exist,  we  need  strong  evidence  to  convince  us  that  Jesus 
originated  it.  (Incidentally  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Son  of  man  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Messiah  in  pre-Christian  years.  The  relevant  Rabbinic  references 
all  belong  to  the  Christian  era.  It  would  be  unthinkable  that  Jesus  should 
enjoin  secrecy  about  his  messiahship  and  at  the  same  time  speak  of  himself 
openly  as  the  Son  of  man  if  the  latter  were  a  recognized  Messianic  title. 

The  conclusion  which  I  reached  some  years  ago  (and  later  published  in  The 
Second  Advent:  the  Origin  of  the  New  Testament  Doctrine,  London,  1945,  pp.  13- 
62;  214-31)  was  to  this  effect:  the  prevailing  Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah, 
from  Old  Testament  times  to  today,  was  that  he  should  be  bom  on  earth,  and 
when  Dan.  vii.  13  is  applied  to  him  it  is  taken  symbolically  to  indicate  ‘the 
great  magnificence  and  power  which  God  shall  give  unto  the  Messiah’ 
(Saadiah).  This  conclusion  was  submitted  in  1943  to  Rabbi  Isidore  Epstein,  a 
leading  Rabbinic  authority  and  editor  of  the  Soncino  Talmud  (together  with 
a  query  concerning  Sanhedrin  98  a)  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  me  at  that 
time  he  wrote  some  words  which  are  quoted  here  with  his  kind  permission  ; 
they  of  course  still  represent  his  judgement  on  the  matter: 

There  is  no  indication  in  Hebrew  literary  sources,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them 
goes,  for  the  belief  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  down  from  the  clouds . . .  and  all 
Hebrew  commentators  take  the  words  ‘coming  with  the  clouds’  [Dan.  vii.  13]  as 
symbolic.  As  to  what  exactly  these  words  symbolise,  opinions  vary.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  explain  it  in  the  sense  of  Saadiah  which  you  quote.  Rashi  (died  1 105), 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  comment  on  the  Sanhedrin  passage  [98  a],  referred  to  the 
‘clouds’  as  symbolising  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  contradistinction  to  the 
slow  pace,  symbolised  by  the  ‘ass’  upon  which,  as  pictured  in  Zechariah  ix.  9,  he  is 
to  come  riding. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  apocalypses  included  in  A.  Wiinsche’s  Aus 
Israels  Lehrhallen:  Kleine  Midraschim  (Leipzig,  1907-10;  translated  from  A. 
Jellinek’s  Bet  ha-Midrasch).  In  none  of  these  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
Messiah’s  descent  in  visible  glory;  and  although  Dan.  vii.  13  (‘Behold  there 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man’)  is  quoted  in  one 
or  two  apocalypses,  the  context  shows  that  there  is  no  thought  of  a  descent 
from  heaven  ;  rather  the  clause  is  used  as  a  kind  of  ideogram  or  proof  text.  In 
one  recension  of  the  Signs  of  the  Messiah  (Marmorstein  gives  Hebrew  and 
translation  in  Revue  des  études  juives,  lu  (  1906),  1 76-86)  the  son  of  David  comes 
out  of  prison  to  begin  his  Messianic  work,  and  Dan.  vii.  13  is  quoted  at  this 
point.  Similarly  in  Aggadath  Bereshith  23  (20  a)  where  Dan.  vii.  13  is  quoted, 
the  Messiah  comes  from  the  gates  of  Rome  (Billerbeck,  i,  957). 

T.  F.  OLASSON 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  words  of  Mark  xiv.  62,  ‘coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven’,  are  from 
p^iel  and  do  not  occur  in  Enoch.  A  number  of  scholars  date  the  Similitudes  in  the  Christian  era.  It 
u  interesting  that  among  the  fragments  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  caves  the  other  parts  of  Enoch  are 
represented,  but  no  trace  of  the  Similitudes  has  come  to  light  (see  Revue  Biblique,  lxiii,  1956,  60;  and 
J.  T.  Milik,  Dix  Ans  de  Découvertes  dans  le  Disert  de  Juda,  Paris,  1957,  pp.  30  f.). 
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THE  ulOS  PHRASES  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT 

Such  metaphorical  expressions  as  ul6ç  eipi^vris  (Luke  x.  6)  and  ô  ulôç  t% 
(JnTCùXriaç  (John  xvii.  1 2)  are  usually  explained  by  commentators  as  Hebraisms 
or  translation-Greek,  despite  the  caution  given  by  A.  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies, 
trans.  Alexander  Grieve,  2nd  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1909,  pp.  161-6)  and  Moulton- 
Milligan  {The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament,  London,  1952,  p.  649),  who 
suggested  that  the  N.T.  examples  could  readily  be  accounted  for  on  ‘the 
theory  of  analogical  formations’.  In  support  they  cite  from  the  inscriptions 
such  examples  as  uiôs  irôXecos,  ulôs  toö  Bi^iuou.  Deissmann  also  stated  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  ‘to  the  uiôs  TrixTlS  in  the  Tragedians,  and  film 
fortunae  in  Horace’,  p.  166.  He  does  not  cite  the  passages,  but  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides  contains  an  analogous  expression.  Hecuba  cries  out  to  Polyxena: 
&  Tfis  <5tcbpou  öOyocTEp  ötOXlas  ■rifXhS,  ‘  O  daughter  of  an  untimely  and  lament¬ 
able  fate’,  425.  The  correctness  of  Deissmann’s  observation  is  now  further 
vindicated  by  Papyrus  Bodmer  IV  (Bodmeriana  Bibliotheca,  1958),  which 
contains  an  almost  complete  text  of  Menander’s  Dyscolos.  In  this  play  a  slave 
Pyrrhias  had  been  sent  by  Sostratus  to  beg  the  hand  of  Cnemon’s  daughter. 
Pyrrhias  receives  a  rather  rough  welcome  and  returns  to  his  master  shouting: 

Ô6ûvns  yàp  uiôs  ■>!  KaKo6aiu(ov)cov  tis  tî 
UcXoryxoAwv  dvOpcoiros. . . 

‘He  is  a  madman,  one  possessed,  a  lunatic’,  88,  89. 

The  expression  uiôs  Ô60vr|s  is  a  striking  parallel  to  the  one  in  John  xvii.  12 
(cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  3)  and  to  the  phrase  toOs  uioOs  Tfis  ÄTTeiötios  in  Eph.  v.  6  (Col. 
iii.  6).  Evidently  the  idiom  felt  at  home  in  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
therefore  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  along  with 
their  best  literary  phrasing.  Frederick  w.  danker 
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The  Spiritual  Gospel:  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church. 
By  Maurice  F.  Wiles.  Cambridge  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  x+ 182. 

At  a  time  when  interest  in  patristic  exegesis  of  Scripture  has  received  a  fresh 
impetus,  it  is  natural  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  should  turn  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Fathers  interpreted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  it  was  this  Gospel  which  provided 
them  with  their  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  battle  against  heresy.  The  past 
thirty  years  have  produced  several  useful  and  stimulating  contributions  on  the 
subject — Marie  Comeau’s  St  Augustin:  Exégète  du  quatrième  évangile  (1930),  W.  von 
Loewenich’s  Dos  Johannes-Verständnis  im  zweiten  Jahrhundert  (1932),  J.  N.  Sanders’s 
The  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church  (1943),  and  A.  Orbe’s  En  los  albores  de  la 
exegesis  lohannea  {loh.  1.3)  (1955),  as  well  as  numerous  articles.  Now  we  have 
another  contribution,  a  careful  and  useful  piece  of  work  by  Mr  M.  F.  Wiles, 
Fellow  of  Clare  College. 

While  Mr  Wiles  sub-titles  his  book  ‘The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
the  Early  Church  ’,  he  concentrates  his  attention  on  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  He  shows  how  these  three  Fathers  handled  some  of 
the  problems  which  the  Gospel  still  raises  today — authorship  and  purpose,  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  historicity  and  symbolism,  leading  ideas  of  the  Gospel, 
relationship  to  Gnosticism,  and  the  Christology  of  the  Gospel.  He  shows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  written  by  his  trio  of 
Fathers,  as  well  as  of  many  other  patristic  writings.  Of  special  value  is  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘  two-nature  ’  exegesis  by  which  they  sought  to  expound  the  Christology 
of  the  Gospel. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  who  has  studied  patristic  exegesis  of  the  Fourth  Gosptel  over 
a  number  of  years,  the  reviewer  finds  that  the  final  impression  left  by  this  book  is 
one  of  disappointment  in  its  inadequacy  of  treatment  of  the  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  when  such  a  large  volume  of  material  is  available,  some  selection 
must  be  made,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Mr  Wiles  has  chosen  the  most 
suitable  principle.  He  has  chosen  the  three  Fathers  whose  commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  are  extant;  by  doing  so  he  neglects  some  of  the  most  interesting  patristic 
exegesis  of  the  Gospel.  Much  of  Hippolytus’  Against  Noetus,  Tertullian’s  Against 
Praxeas,  and  Novatian’s  On  the  Trinity  consists  of  Johannine  exegesis.  Athanasius’ 
anti-Arian  treatises  contain  many  comments  on  the  Gospel,  while  Eusebius’  On 
Ecclesiastical  Theology  and  the  Pseudo-Athanasian  Fourth  Oration  against  the  Arians 
are  to  a  large  extent  commentary  on  the  Gospæl.  Mr  Wiles’s  principle  of  selection 
makes  him  minimize  these,  with  the  result  that  his  sub-title  is  hardly  a  true  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  ground  that  his  book  covers.  What  he  gives  us  is  in  fact  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  picture. 

Again,  Mr  Wiles  allows  himself  to  be  misled  concerning  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Gospel  (chapter  v)  by  believing  implicitly  what  Origen  says  that  he  is  trying  to  do 
at  the  beginning  of  his  commentary.  Origen  objected  that  so  many  exponents  of 
the  Christian  faith  concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
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Logos  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all  the  other  titles  which  Scripture  ascribed  to  him. 
He  argues  that  these  other  titles  are  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  the  title  Logos,  and  therefore  proceeds  to  discuss  the  other  titles 
first — Light,  Life,  Way,  Truth,  etc.  There  is  often,  however,  a  vast  difference 
between  what  a  writer  says  he  is  doing  and  what  he  actually  does,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  Origen.  As  the  reviewer  pointed  out  in  a  communication  read 
at  the  Second  International  Patristic  Conference  in  1955  {Studia  Patristica,  a, 
282  ff.),  a  close  examination  of  Origen’s  theology  and  exegesis  reveals  that  for 
him  it  is  the  Logos-concept  that  is  regulative,  a  concept  whose  content  he  largely 
draws  from  Middle-Platonism.  His  discussion  of  the  other  titles  ascribed  to  Christ 
shows  that  he  is,  in  fact,  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  the  Logos-concept  and 
not  vice  versa  as  he  claims  to  be  doing.  How  powerful  was  the  hold  that  the  Logos- 
concept  had  on  Origen’s  mind  can  be  gauged  from  the  minute  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion  he  gives  to  the  title  ‘  Son  ’  which  surely  is  the  key-concept  of  the  Gospel. 

By  taking  Origen’s  principle  as  his  guide,  Mr  Wiles  leaves  the  title  ‘Logos’  until 
the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Gosjjel,  and  then  dis{x>ses  of  it  in 
less  than  two  pages.  He  does  not  discuss  at  all  the  Johannine  concept  of  the  Son 
of  God.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Gnostics  he  again 
deals  briefly  with  the  Logos-concept,  and  thenceforth  scarcely  mentions  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  any  discussion  of  Patristic  interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  could  relegate  the  Logos-concept  to  such  a  minor  place,  as  though  it  were 
unimp>ortant  and  insignificant. 

Mr  Wiles  admits  that  there  was  variety  of  interpretation  of  the  Prologue  among 
the  Fathers,  dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  content  which  they  gave  to  the  term 
Logos,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  discuss  what  content  it  had  for  any  particular 
Father,  and  so  misses  the  possibility  that  the  content  given  to  the  term  might 
determine  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
he  considers  that  the  Logos-concept  played  little  part  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  ;  that  may  be  the  reason  why  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria  who  is  usually  considered  to  have  had  some  influence  on  the  theology 
and  exegesis  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  particularly  in  Alexandria.  The  influence  of 
Philo  has  probably  been  greatly  over-emphasized,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  ignoring  him  completely. 

A  {X)int  with  which  Mr  Wiles  does  not  deal  at  all  is  the  question  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Prologue  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospæl  which  may  provide  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing  the  different  types  of  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  suggested 
elsewhere,  in  an  article  which  was  published  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  of  Mr  Wiles’s  book  {Australian  Biblical  Review,  vii  (1959)),  that  it  is 
possible  to  trace  three  different  traditions  of  interpreting  the  Gosp>el  in  the  Early 
Church,  each  of  which  may  be  seen  as  being  dependent  on  the  answer  given  to  this 
question.  The  first  is  the  Antiochene  tradition  which  interpreted  the  Logos  of  the 
Prologue  as  the  Hebraic  d*bhar  Tahweh,  and  then  proceeded  to  interpret  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  light  of  the  Prologue.  The  second  is  the  Alexandrian  tradition 
of  Clement,  Origen  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  interpreted  the  Logos  as 
the  intermediary  and  intermediate  being  of  Philonic  Judaism  and  Middl^ 
Platonist  philosophy,  and  then  proceeded  to  interpret  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
light  of  the  Prologue  as  a  cosmological  document.  The  third  is  to  be  found  in 
Ignatius,  Melito,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Novatian,  and  carried  on  by  Hilary; 
it  also  is  found  in  the  neo-Alexandrian  theology  of  Athanasius.  This  tradition 
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subordinated  the  Logos-concept  to  the  Son-concept,  and  interpreted  the  Prologue 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Finally,  while  he  gives  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  ‘  two-nature’  exegesis  favoured  by 
the  three  Fathers  on  whom  he  concentrates,  in  his  discussion  of  Christology  he 
hardly  deals  with  the  prior  question  of  the  nature  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  which 
was  the  burning  theological  problem  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Yet  it  was 
by  exegesis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the  Fathers — Tertullian,  Novatian  and 
Athanasius  in  particular — reached  the  conception  of  distinction-within-unity 
which  has  been  enshrined  in  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  Trinity  (cf.  Mew  Testament 
Studies,  III  (1957).  334-49)- 

For  these  reasons  this  book  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  treatment 
of ‘The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church’.  Nevertheless, 
it  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  some  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  as  such  it  will 
take  its  place  among  the  other  works  which  have  already  appeared. 

»  T.  E.  POLLARD 


A  Greek  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  By  B.  de  Solaces  (English  edition  translated 
from  the  French  text  by  J.  Baissus).  E.  J.  Brill,  Leyden,  and  Institut 
Catholique,  Toulouse. 

Mgr  de  Solages’s  ‘new  way  of  solving  the  synoptic  problem’  has  two  foundations. 
One  is  a  general  theory  of  the  relations  between  three  texts  A,  B  and  C  ;  the  other 
is  the  comparison  of  the  texts  by  the  number  of  words  in  common  to  ABC,  to  AB 
alone,  to  AC  alone,  and  to  BC  alone.  Since  it  is  by  the  amount  of  overlap  between 
the  texts  that  the  author  measures  the  nearness  or  intensity  of  relationship  between 
the  texts,  this  part  will  be  described  first.  His  method  differs  from  that  known  and 
used  so  far  in  stylostatistical  studies  by  such  scholars  as  P.  N.  Harrison  and  R. 
Morgenthaler.  Whereas  their  studies  concentrate  on  the  amount  of  overlap  in 
vocabulary  items  in  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament,  de  Solages  uses  as 
sampling  units  not  words  but  the  pericopes,  and  compares  the  synoptics  with  regard, 
not  to  vocabulary  items  which  they  may  have  in  common,  but  with  regard  to  the 
overlap  in  word  occurrences  in  the  pericopes.  This  leads  to  his  first  solution  of  the 
synoptic  problem  according  to  words  in  common.  He  then  gives  a  second  solution 
which  is  equally  novel  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistical  method,  namely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  order  of  the  pericopes.  The  book,  therefore,  represents  an 
important  contribution  to  stylostatistics.  The  work  seems  to  have  Ijeen  done  with 
minute  care  and  long  devotion  ;  though  the  difference  which  textual  variants  might 
make  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

This  detailed  investigation  confirmedthe  familiar  fact  that  in  the  triple  tradition 
there  are  few  verbal  coincidences  between  Matthew  and  Luke  alone.  Those  that 
exist  can  almost  all  be  shown  to  be  grammatical  and  stylistic  variants  of  Mark  and 
can  be  dismissed  from  the  argument.  The  statistics  of  the  triple  tradition  can  then 
be  explained  by  the  five  px>ssible  diagrams:  Luke->Mark^Matt.,  Matt.->Mark->- 
Luke,  Luke<-Mark^Matt.,  Luke<-0->Mark->Matt.,  and  Matt.-^-O-^Mark-*- 
Luke.  In  a  similar  way  the  relations  of  the  double  tradition  in  which  Mark  does 
not  appear  can  be  reduced  to  three  diagrams:  Luke->Matt.,  Matt.->Luke,  and 
Luke-<-X-»-Matt.,  of  which  only  the  third  is  ‘compossible’  (as  the  translator  oddly 
puts  it)  with  the  diagrams  of  the  triple  tradition.  Thus  briskly  the  existence  is 
established  of  what  would  usually  be  called  the  Q,  tradition. 
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General  theory  does  not  permit  a  choice  among  the  five  resulting  composite 
diagrams,  but  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  doublets  does.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  and  ingenious  application  of  the  method,  though  it  becomes  somewhat 
complex,  especially  when  dealing  with  a  five-fold  tradition.  The  conclusion  of  the 
demonstration,  which  needs  suppxjrt  from  subsequent  literary  study,  is  that  only 
one  diagram  is  adequate,  probable,  and  not  complicated  by  unnecessary  sources: 


The  author  adds  a  comparison  of  the  order  of  the  pericopes  by  a  graphical 
method.  He  shows  that  practically  all  pericopes  of  Mark  which  have  parallels  in 
Luke  and  Matthew  follow  the  same  order.  Agreement  in  the  order  of  the  X  tradi¬ 
tion  is  much  less  close,  but  there  are  some  agreements  which  cannot  be  by  chance. 
By  a  process  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  with  the  verbal  coincidences  (but 
less  psersuasive)  the  same  diagram  of  synoptic  relations  is  obtained. 

The  outcome  of  this  laborious  study  is  that  the  two-document  hypothesis  is 
systematically  established  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  book  has  an  approving 
preface  by  Cardinal  Tisserant,  President  of  the  Biblical  Commission.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  the  nature  of  the  formal  proof,  some  parts  of  which  are  stronger 
than  others,  is  now  open  to  inspection  ;  and  that  the  formal  proof  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  close  literary  study.  For  this  Mgr  de  Solages’s  book  provides  an  unusual 
but  convenient  tool.  k.  grayston 

G.  HERDAN 


Die  Kindertaufe  in  den  ersten  vier  Jahrhunderten.  By  Jo.achim  Jeremias.  Van- 
denhoeck  u.  Ruprecht,  Göttingen,  1958. 

Did  the  primitive  Church  practise  infant  baptism?  Professor  Jeremias  has  supple¬ 
mented  the  book  he  wrote  in  1 938  under  this  title  by  another  in  which  he  assembles 
the  historical  evidence  relevant  to  baptism  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church’s 
life.  Two  cases  have  to  be  distinguished  :  that  of  children  already  born  to  parents 
who  became  Christians,  and  that  of  children  born  to  parents  already  Christian. 
On  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  use  of  phrases  in  which 
‘house’  and  ‘household’  appear,  Dr  Jeremias  concludes  that  children  of  the  first 
class  were  certainly  baptized  along  with  their  parents.  But,  as  everyone  knows, 
quite  a  different  situation  arose  when  children  were  born  in  Christian  wedlock  ;  and 
this  situation,  comparatively  unusual  in  New  Testament  times,  and  certainly  little 
noticed  in  the  New  Testament  documents,  swiftly  became  normative  in  the  Christian 
Church.  What  happened  in  the  case  of  these  children?  This  book  deploys  the 
evidence  for  distinguishing  four  stages  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  Church. 
I  Cor.  vii.  12-16  and  Acts  xxi.  2 1  indicate  a  first  stage  :  the  author  holds  that  neither 
St  Paul  nor  the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  baptized  these  children.  Next,  the 
evidence  provided  by  Origen  and  others  shows  that  infant  baptism  was  universally 
practised  by  at  latest  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  this  constitutes  the  second 
stage.  The  third  stage  is  marked  by  the  emergence  of  a  challenge  to  the  existing 
practice,  beginning  in  329-30,  which  favoured  postponement  of  baptism  until 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzus)  the  child  is  of  an  age  to  ‘apprehend  something  mystical’ 
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happening.  The  challenge  was  chiefly  based  on  a  magical  misunderstanding  of 
baptism,  and  was  quite  unable  to  meet  the  serious  theological  argument  by  which 
the  orthodox  view  was  advanced  against  it.  It  dwindled  away,  and  the  Synod  of 
Carthage  (418)  pronounced  an  anathema  against  those  who  withheld  baptism 
fiom  new-born  infants.  The  first  four  centuries,  then,  conclude  with  a  fourth  stage 
in  which  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  unchallenged. 

When  and  how  did  the  change  between  the  practice  represented  by  I  Corinthians 
and  Acts  and  that  universal  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  take  place? 
This  is,  of  course,  the  crucial  question  for  all  of  us.  The  gap  between  the  two 
periods  represented  by  these  stages  can  only  be  filled  by  conjecture,  and  this 
Dr  Jeremias  ventures  to  do.  He  believes  that  exegesis  of  Mark  x.  13-16,  where  the 
reference  is  not  directly  to  baptism,  compels  us  to  think  that  the  passage  is  in¬ 
cluded,  not  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  but  rather  simply  because 
infant  baptism  was  at  the  time  of  writing  praetbed.  As  grounds  for  this  implicit 
reference,  he  adduces  the  use  of  the  admittedly  liturgical  KcoÂùeiv,  the  notable 
Lukan  variation  of  Tà  Ppéçq,  and  also  the  contemporary  practice  in  Jewbh 
circles  of  proselyte  baptism.  He  concludes  that  we  may  safely  assert  infant  baptbm 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  Rome  when  Mark  was  written.  The  change, 
then,  took  place  between  a.d.  60  and  70. 

Where  resort  must  be  made  to  conjecture,  opinions  will  of  course  differ.  But 
the  argument  is  very  strong.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that,  as  one  would  expect, 
thb  litde  book  is  in  form  and  presentation  a  model  of  what  a  monograph  should  be. 

J.  K.  S.  REID 
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